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HEBE. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  he  captain  lost  no  time  in  consulting  an  indulgence 
so  well  earned  by  his  morning’s  march.  He  wrapped  his 
cloak  round  him,  turned  on  bis  side,  and  was  fast  asleep 
in  an  instant.  With  Hebe  there  was  but  one  thought, 
that  of  escape.  Yet  where  was  she  to  turn,  even  if  she 
could  evade  the  pursuit  of  those  fierce  riders,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  familiar  to  them,  but  where  she  must  be  bewildered  at 
the  first  step  ? 

On  every  side  of  her  rose  barriers  that  might  have 
restrained  all  but  the  ambition,  or  the  rapine  of  man.  In-  , 
accessible  heights,  defiles  to  whose  depths  the  summer 
never  pierced,  forests  tangled  by  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
ages,  and  impervious  to  all  but  the  sliding  of  a  serpent 
or  the  flight  of  a  bird,  were  round  her  ;  or,  if  she  reached 
the  plain,  the  robber  and  the  soldier  were  there. 

She  revolved  in  her  harassed  spirit  the  quiet  life  that 
might  be  found  in  abjuring  all  that  she  had  been,  in  aban¬ 
doning  a  pursuit  that  the  will  of  Providence  seemed 
Hourly  to  prohibit  more  and  more,  and  in  mutely  submit* 
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iing  to  the  fortune  that  destined  her  to  live  and  die  far  from 
her  home. 

44  The  life  of  the  camel  driver,  the  shepherd,  and  the 
vine-dresser,  what  did  they  offer  but  the  true  enjoyments 
that  wisdom  seeks,  without  the  attendant  troubles  of  the 
civilized  and  social  world  ?  health,  cheerfulness,  compe¬ 
tence,  and  peace  ;  without  guilt,  danger,  or  distrust ;  the 
labour  of  the  day  sufficient  for  its  sustenance  ;  the  night 
undisturbed  by  the  dreams  of  the  disappointed  and  the  un¬ 
happy.  • 

44  Yet,  was  she  to  suffer  the  noblest  of  human  beings  to 
perish  in  chains,  while  any  sacrifice  of  her  powers  or  her 
life  could  save  him  ?” 

The  image  of  the  boyar  in  his  dungeon  rose  upon  her 
mental  eye.  Another  image  was  there  too  ;  but  more 
remote  from  her  human  sensibilities.  cShe  saw  Theodore 
dying ;  she  heard  his  last  voice  uttering  her  name  :  she  saw 
him  dead  ;  and  she  asked  herself,  what  was  this  world’s 
peace  to  her  ? 

Her  resolution  failed  no  more.  On  the  spot,  she  knelt* 
and  with  clasped  hands  and  upward  eyes,  solemnly 
pledged  herself  to  dismiss  all  wavering  from  her  mind,  and 
follow  through  good  and  ill  her  devoted  course  till  it  was 
checked  by  the  tomb. 

While  she  knelt,  in  the  stillness  of  an  hour  when  every 
bird  and  insect  were  hushed  from  the  noonday  heat,  an 
unintelligible  sound  caught  her  quick  ear.  It  increased  ; 
and  so  much  reminded  her  of  the  murmur  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  memorable  storm  of  the  hills,  that  she  roused  the 
slumbering  Albanian.  He  scolded  her  childish  vigilance, 
which  had  “  cost  him  a  glorious  dream  of  rifling  the  sul¬ 
tan’s  jewel  chamber.” 

But  she  persisted,  until  the  captain,  less  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  than  to  convict  her,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  He  came  back  irritated  at 
the  needless  disturbance.  The  day  was  clear,  the  plain 
was  empty,  the  mountains  were  silent  ;  and  he  flung  him¬ 
self  upon  the  grounri,  with  a  fallen  tree  for  his  piilow,  to 
recover,  if  he  could,  the  vision  of  spoil. 

Hebe  sat  down  to  her  task  of  polishing  his  pistols  ;  but 
her  task  was  not  long  ;  for  she  saw  him  spring  up  from 
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his  bed  as  if  a  snake  had  stung  him.  “  You  were  right, 
boy,”  said  he,  with  an  execration  :  “  the  rascals  are 
coming.  Put  your  ear  to  the  trunk  of  that  tree.”  It  was 
hollow,  and  Hebe  distinctly  heard  the  trampling  of  a  large 
body  of  horse.  The  troop  were  sulkily  roused  from  their 
sleep  ;  but  they  fell  in  at  last,  and  they  swore  like  their  cap¬ 
tain  to  be  revenged  on  their  disturbers. 

All  was  now  in  readiness  for  fight  or  flight ;  but  Petro 
Androphono  Polemo’s  bold  countenance  was  grievously 
fallen.  “  I  mismanaged  my  business  last  night  scanda¬ 
lously,”  said  the  captain.  “Plunder  should  always  be 
kept  quiet.  Now  the  pacha’s  baggage  was  rather  too 
openly  ripped  up,  and  t  saw  other  eyes  than  our  own 
watching  the  performance.  So,  here  they  are  coming  to 
claim  their  share  of  an  honest  man’s  work — which,  if  I  let 
them  have,  may  Zatanai - ” 

A  shot  that  struck  his  charger  in  the  nostril,  and  made 
the  animal  scream  with  the  pain,  stopped  his  vow.  The 
whole  forest  was  in  a  moment  a  scene  of  desperate  en¬ 
counter. 

Large  detachments  of  the  pacha’s  irregular  cavalry  se¬ 
parated  from  the  main  body  by  the  storm,  and  perfectly 
cooled  in  their  military  ardour  by  this  foretaste  of  service 
beyond  the  hills,  had,  in  the  usual  way  of  those  feudatories, 
turned  towards  home,  living  by  plunder  on  the  road.  The 
Albanian’s  prize  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  specu¬ 
lators  fully  as  acute  as  himself ;  and  the  only  unanimous 
feeling  among  the  fugitives  was  that  of  making  him  dis¬ 
gorge  the  whole  wherever  he  should  be  found.  A  few 
adventurers  had  at  their  own  risk  followed  him  close.  His 
unwary  security  had  suffered  a  dismounted  troop  to  steal* 
upon  him  during  his  halt  in  the  wood,  while  the  cavalry 
advanced  at  a  slower  pace  to  seize  the  fugitives  on  their 
emerging ;  and  the  master  of  the  coffee  cups  must  now 
fight  for  them,  or  see  them  scattered  among  the  Zoes  and 
Psyches  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

The  skirmish  grew  furious  :  every  tree  had  its  marks¬ 
man  ;  and  the  fire  was  poured  in  with  a  precision  and 
heaviness  that  in  a  few  minutes  broke  the  Albanian’s 
troops.  Horse  and  man  fell  thick ;  and  the  air  rang  to 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shouting  and  groans  of  men. 
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and  the  trampling  and  bellowing  of  the  wounded  horses. 
But  during  the  maddest  of  the  struggle,  Palemo’s  presence 
of  mind  never  deserted  him  ;  alternately  firing  his  pistols, 
and  sweeping  his  scimitar,  and  with  every  shot  and  blow 
bringing  down  an  assailant,  he  still  held  the  bridle  of 
Hebe’s  horse  on  his  arm,  whether  through  love  of  the  re¬ 
doubted  coffee  cups,  which  had  remained  packed  upon  her 
saddle,  or  through  regard  for  his  future  son-in-law.  His 
activity  was  unceasing  ;  he  plunged  and  darted  through  the 
thickest  of  the  wood  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  and  at 
each  plunge  with  so  deadly  a  result  to  the  enemy,  that  their 
hearts  began  to  fail,  and  their  fire  was  slackening. 

44  We  shall  beat  the  rascals  at  last,”  said  he,  turning 
round  to  his  half-dead  companion,  while  he  coolly  wiped 
the  gore  from  his  Damascus  blade. 

41  But  by  Allah,”  he  exclaimed,  44  what  is  here?”  A 
cloud  of  smoke  swelled  up  from  the  brushwood.  44  Have 
they  set  the  forest  on  fire?”  His  conjecture  was  true  ; 
the  main  body  of  the  cavalry  had  already  rode  up  to  the 
skirts  of  the  wood,  and  checked  by  the  risk  of  entering 
where  the  continued  clamour  gave  them  the  idea  of  a 
larger  force  than  they  had  expected  to  meet,  took  the 
summary  method  of  driving  the  game  into  the  plain,  by 
burning  tneir  cover. 

The  ground,  heaped  with  fuel,  dry  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  soon  blazed  like  a  furnace.  The  oaks  and  pines, 
loaded  with  the  creeping  plants  and  unctuous  excres¬ 
cences  of  unchecked  growth,  were  soon  solid  pillars  of 
fire  ;  and  the  roar  of  fight  was  buried  in  the  wilder  roar  of 
the  universal  flame. 

The  havoc  was  not  the  less  for  the  cessation  of  the 
sword.  Hundreds  of  horsemen,  in  their  impatience  to 
share  the  plunder,  had  dashed  into  the  thickets,  and  the 
crowd,  now  at  once  entangled  by  the  intricacy  of  the 
ground,  and  blinded  by  the  intense  smoke,  were  being 
crushed  by  the  trees  as  they  fell,  or  blasted  by  the  intole¬ 
rable  flame.  The  fire  darted  and  whirled  through  the  for¬ 
est  on  all  sides,  until  the  plain  began  to  share  the  confla¬ 
gration  ;  where  the  grass  and  weeds,  as  combustible  as 
touchwood,  carried  it  on  with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  bodies  of  cavalry  which  had  hitherto  remained  on 
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Ihe  watch  for  the  fugitives,  now  found  themselves  forced 
to  move,  and  the  starting  of  their  unmanageable  horses  at 
the  scorching  heat,  and  the  masses  of  suffocating  smoke 
that  rolled  on  them,  made  it  equally  difficult  to  advance  or 
retreat.  Some  broke  through  the  circle  of  fire,  and  es¬ 
caped.  But  the  chief  portion  were  totally  enveloped. 
The  smoke,  in  vast  billows,  burst  over  and  bewildered 
them,  until  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  flames  shooting 
along  the  ground  with  the  swiftness  and  breadth  of  sheets 
of  lightning.  The  only  enemy  now  was  the  fire,  and  it 
was  a  tremendous  one.  All  was  confusion,  shouts,  and 
groans  ;  horses  dashing  against  and  overthrowing  each 
other,  and  soldiers  struggling  and  trampled  under  their 
feet ;  or  flying  with  mantles  and  turbans  on  fire  through 
the  defiles,  until  their  strength  failed,  and  they  lay  for  the 
kites,  wolves,  or  some  torrent  to  close  their  career. 

Hebe,  too  much  terrified  to  know  her  full  danger,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Albanian  as  he  indefatigably  forced  his  way 
wherever  the  chance  of  safety  opened.  Pursuit  was  at  an 
end.  Human  weapons  had  ceased  in  the  presence  of  the 
mightier  destruction,  and  the  sagacity  of  her  guide  was 
exercised  only  in  discovering  where  the  fire  had  most  ex¬ 
hausted  itself. 

While  he  stood  for  the  moment  perplexed,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  high  circle  of  trees,  charred  with  the  flame,  and 
threatening  a  fall  which  would  crush  him  to  powder,  a 
superbly  clothed  horseman  galloped  by.  The  Albanian 
was  awake  at  once,  and  with  a  howl  between  rage  and  ex¬ 
ultation,  sprang  after  him.  An  exchange  of  shots  and  a 
clash  of  swords  was  heard  ;  and,  to  Hebe’s  horror,  she 
saw  her  companion  ride  back,  holding  up  a  head  by  the 
bloody  locks. 

“  I  owed  him  my  thanks  those  twenty  years,”  said  he. 
u  This  was  the  aga  that  stood  by  my  bastinadoing  at  Tri- 
politza,  and  bade  the  executioner  lay  it  on  thick.  I  pro¬ 
mised  him  a  return  some  time  or  other ;  and,  as  his  heels 
were  not  in  my  way,  I  have  just  paid  the  compliment  to  his 
head.” 

With  the  words,  he  swung  round  the  hideous  trophy, 
and  sent  it  crashing  through  ihe  trees.  Already  burnt  to 
the  pith,  the  blow  broke  down  two  or  three  of  them  $  and 
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the  captain,  quick  to  seize  all  opportunities,  leaped  over 
the  burning  trunks  into  the  open  space. 

They  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  this 
promptitude  ;  for  Hebe’s  horse’s  hoofs  had  scarcely  passed 
the  circle  when  the  whole  fell  in.  The  path  was  now  par¬ 
tially  clear ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  place 
of  the  skirmish,  though  frequently  forced  to  turn  from  the 
remnants  of  the  conflagration,  they  rode  without  meeting 
an  enemy. 

But  as  they  reached  the  verge  of  the  forest,  where 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  again,  the  Albanian 
Stopped  to  reconnoitre  ;  and  Hebe  cast  an  involuntary 
glance  on  the  spot  where  she  had  so  lately  expected  to  be 
entombed. 

Her  eye  was  fixed  by  its  unspeakable  grandeur.  The 
fire  had  long  since  devoured  the  copse  and  other  incum¬ 
brances  of  the  ground  ;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  stood  up* 
right,  but  black,  and  cleared  of  every  lower  branch  and 
weed.  Among  the  matted  foliage  of  the  summits,  thick 
enough  of  old  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  the  fire  still 
raged  ;  but  it  raged  as  in  a  solid  vault  of  flame ;  there  were 
no  fantastic  quiverings  and  playings  of  the  blaze  ;  it  was 
the  sullen  magnificence  of  an  endless  roof  of  red  hot  iron. 
Colossal  pillars,  spreading  in  a  thousand  vistas ;  the  ground 
cleared  of  all  but  the  burning  wreck  of  the  soldier  and  his 
steed  ;  and  vault  on  vault  above,  red  with  concentrated 
flame  ;  to  her  eye,  it  might  have  made  a  matchless  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Pagan  deity  of  fire,  or  the  more  fearful  king 
of  evil. 

The  words  “  all  is  safe — now,  forward,”  broke  her  con* 
temptation.;  and  they  left  the  forest  behind,  and  long  saw 
its  smoke  swelling  up  the  sides  of  the  Balkan.  But  Hebe’s 
delicate  frame  was  unequal  to  the  agitation  of  this  day  of 
terror,  and  before  evening  she  was  scarcely  able  to  sit 
upon  her  horse.  The  Albanian,  though  wounded,  and  yet 
more  irritated  by  the  loss  of  his  troop,  was  not  insensible 
to  her  increasing  feebleness ;  and  turning  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  road  towards  the  ruins  of  a  solitary  building,  he  pro¬ 
posed  it  as  a  place  of  rest  during  the  night. 

Wearied  and  feverish,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed 
of  heath  ;  and  after  many  a  vain  attempt  to  sleep,  and. 
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counting  every  star  above  her,  at  length,  towards  morn, 
fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

The  strength  of  the  meridian  sun-beams  awoke  her. 
She  looked  round  for  Polemo,  whose  tall  form  she  had  left 
leaning  on  the  summit  of  the  broken  wall,  watching  the 
plain.  But  he  was  gone  ;  and  as  she  awoke  more  fully, 
she  attained  only  the  fuller  conviction  that  her  guide  had 
either  grown  weary  of  her  as  an  incumbrance  to  his  flight. 
Or  had  been  slain. 

The  terrors  of  this  utter  desertion,  in  a  spot  whose  soli¬ 
tude  must  soon  leave  her  to  die,  or  whose  tenants  could  be 
but  the  wolf  or  the  barbarian,  struck  to  her  heart,  and  for 
a  while  she  felt  a  total  powerlessness  of  nerve. 

A  voice  of  misfortune  seemed  audibly  to  say  to  her, 

Thou  art  mine.”  Her  soul  grew  sick  ;  she  thought  she 
was  dying ;  and,  whether  she  fainted  or  dreamed,  the  world 
disappeared  from  her  eyes. 

Her  first  sensation  of  life  was  that  of  a  delicious  sound, 
that  rose  and  fell  in  infinite  warblings.  She  glanced  up¬ 
ward,  and  saw  the  minstrel,  a  thrush,  seated  on  the  bough 
of  a  wild  plum-tree,  that  had  contrived  to  root  itself  in  the 
dry  walls  of  the  ruin.  The  little  bird,  as  if  pleased  that  it 
had  an  auditor,  carolled  still  more  joyously  ;  and  fearless 
of  the  human  form,  where  it  was  so  seldom  seen,  darted 
from  branch  to  branch  till  it  was  almost  at  her  sin'e. 

What  charm  awakes  all  that  is  rich  and  sweet  in  me¬ 
mory  so  deeply  as  song  ?  The  trilling  of  the  bird  reminded 
Hebe  of  the  hours  that  she  had  so  often  spent  listening  to 
the  harmonies  of  the  woods,  beside  the  two  beloved  beings 
whom  she,  perhaps,  must  see  no  more. 

But  her  noble  heart  formed  a  still  loftier  source  of  ener¬ 
gy,  in  her  habits  of  contemplating  nature,  as  the  handmaid 
of  a  supreme  Benevolence. 

“  Can  I  be  concealed,”  thought  she,  “  from  the  power 
that  gives  this  tree  life  and  fruit  in  the  desert,  and  fills  this 
bird  with  song  and  joy  ?” 

The  remembrance  of  instances  of  her  own  preservation, 
which  she  could  scarcely  attribute  to  the  course  of  things, 
animated  her  to  new  hope  She  rose,  and  with  those  un¬ 
studied  aspirations  that  rise  from  the  heart ,  that  willing 
$nd  humble  sacrifice,  on  which,  like  the  oflfering  of  Abel, 
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the  flame  from  heaven  itself  descends  in  token  of  accept¬ 
ance  ;  she  thought  of  the  help  that  had  hitherto  borne  her 
through  trial,  and  now  gave  her  anew  the  resolution  to 
endure  to  the  end. 

Never  was  there  a  being  less  an  enthusiast,  less  a  vision¬ 
ary  ;  but  she  felt  instinctively  cheered  ;  the  flame  had 
descended  upon  her  heart ;  and  when  she  looked  from 
the  ruin  upon  the  immeasurable  space  around,  in  which 
her  eye  could  discover  neither  cottage,  nor  ploughed  field, 
nor  trace  of  living  thing,  she  had  felt  a  buoyancy  of  soul,  a 
reliance  on  the  future,  a  generous  and  pure  consciousness 
of  standing  in  the  immediate  presence,  and  in  the  sus* 
taining  hand,  of  her  Protector,  that  was  more  than 
fortitude. 

While  she  stood  ranging  the  plain  with  her  vivid  eye, 
to  fix  the  path  by  which  she  was  to  make  her  way  to  life 
again,  she  was  startled  by  a  low  voice  near  her.  All 
human  sounds  were  sources  of  dread,  and  she  trembled 
while  she  listened. 

But  her  fears  were  soon  to  be  relieved.  The  sounds 
were  those  of  a  Greek  hymn  familiar  to  her  from  infancy  ; 
and  her  only  purpose  now  was  to  find  the  worshipper 

The  ruins  were  of  considerable  extent,  and  she  had  to 
penetrate  through  some  hazardous  and  half-fallen  vaults. 
From  an  ivy- wreathed  buttress,  whose  foliage  covered  her 
and  a  host  of  birds,  roused  from  their  ancient,  seats  by  her 
presence,  she  saw  kneeling  at  the  remnant  of  an  altar  a 
priest  of  her  country.  In  her  impatience  she  scarcely 
lingered  till  his  devotions  were  ended  ;  and  as  he  turned 
his  face,  Hebe  recognised  with  joy  the  monk  of  Mount 
Athos,  with  whose  venerable  countenance  she  had  been 
struck  under  the  roof  of  the  ambassadress. 

But  her  sudden  cry  of  joy  in  a  place  of  such  hazard, 
had  nearly  defeated  her  object.  The  old  man,  who  heard 
the  signal  of  rapine  in  every  sound,  started  away  among 
the  ruins,  like  a  shadow  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Greek 
stood  stricken  with  a  feeling  that  her  last  stake  for  life 
was  gone. 

But  the  caloyer’s  knowledge  of  the  building  was  not 
much  greater  than  her  own  ;  and  after  some  attempts  to 
extricate  himself,  a  turn  of  the  path  brought  him  to  the 
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£pot  where  Hebe  still  stood  fixed.  He  instantly  recog¬ 
nised  her,  and  expressed  his  gladness  and  surprise  at  “  a 
meeting  so  curiously  the  work  of  good  fortune.” 

“On  leaving  Adrianople,  his  return  to  his  convent  had 
been  retarded  by  the  illness  of  one  of  the  brotherhood* 
Whose  duty  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and  he  was  now  ful¬ 
filling  by  a  visit  to  some  of  the  convents  along  the  Balkan. 
The  heat  of  the  day  had  driven  him  to  take  shelter  in 
the  ruins,  where,  finding  an  old  chapel,  he  had  offered  up 
his  devotions.” 

Hebe  had  still  one  source  of  sorrow  in  Adrianople  ; 
and  it  was  with  many  an  emotion  that  she  told  how  un¬ 
honoured  she  was  compelled  to  leave  the  remains  of  her 
old  companion. 

“There,”  said  the  caloyer,  “I  of  all  men  can  most 
relieve  your  regrets.  Happening  to  pass  the  gates  at 
the  time  of  the  Neapolitan’s  departure,  I  saw  by  a  glance 
at  her  very  expressive  visage  that  all  was  not  well.  My 
knowledge  of  physiognomy  even  went  to  the  extent  of 
discovering  that  her  excellency  was  in  violent  displeasure. 

“  I  had  seen  your  favouritism  ;  and  though,  to  do  you 
justice,  no  one  could  have  borne  his  honours  with  more 
moderation,  yet  I  knew  that  the  natural  fate  of  favour¬ 
itism  is  sudden  downfall.  Nothing  but  a  quarrel  with 
you  could  have  made  the  ambassadress  run  away  from  the 
city,  where  she  commanded  so  large  a  circle  of  the  wise  ; 
and  nothing  but  being  perfectly  in  the  wrong  could  ever 
have  put  her  in  a  passion,  so  hazardous  to  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  a  determined  beauty. 

“I  have  not  been  always  a  monk,  and  you  see  I  still 
remember  a  little  of  the  world.  When  I  missed  you  in 
her  suite,  my  conclusions  grew  into  certainties,  and  J 
Went  to  administer  such  topics  of  consolation  as  could  be 
accepted  by  one  overwhelmed  with  so  heavy  a  misfortune  ; 
and  seriously  to  offer  what  humble  service  I  could  to  a  son 
of  the  country  which  I  have  made  my  own. 

“  Finding,  to  my  great  alarm,  the  palace  crowded  with 

soldiery,  I  hurried  to  your  apartments,  and  made  more 

anxious  yet  by  their  silence,  I  entered,  and  saw,  I  shall 

not  tell  you  with  what  feeling,  the  sad  scene  that  awaited 

me  in  the  chamber.  But  ng  foot  of  riot  had  been  there* 
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I  gathered  some  of  my  brethren :  we  conveyed  tin* 
earthlv  tenement  of  a  noble  soul  to  its  place  of  rest,  and 
I  left  it  hallowed  and  honoured,  even  though  in  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  mosque  of  Selim.” 

Hebe  thanked  him  with  pious  sincerity. 

She  now  disclosed  the  purpose  ot  her  journey,  and  en¬ 
treated  the  caluyer's  counsel. 

You  can  have  none  better  than  your  own,”  was  his 
answer.  “  Unless  your  slight  frame  sink  under  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  journey,  a  determination  so  sacred  as  your’s 
cannot  fail ;  it  will  be  wisdom  and  guidance  to  itself ;  and 
you  should  scarcely  condescend  to  mix  its  generous 
Strength  with  the  weakness  of  human  counsel. 

“  Yet  what  1  can  do  is  at  your  disposal.  I  must  return 
to  my  convent ;  and  if  you  will  come  with  me,  you  may 
find  my  assistance  on  the  road  of  some  value.  The  way 
through  eastern  Roumelia  is  through  deserts,  and  through 
worse  than  deserts,  the  camps  of  the  Turkish  marauders. 
My  road  may  be  more  circuitous,  but  it  will  be  surer. 
Then,  shall  l  welcome  you  at  the  Hayon  Horos  ?”* 

“  In  Heaven’s  name,”  sighed  Hebe. 

“  In  Heaven’s  name,”  responded  the  caloyer,  and  they 
set  forward. 

The  pilgrims  turned  their  faces  to  the  south ;  and 
avoiding  the  cities,  where  they  must  pass  under  the  ex¬ 
tortion  and  insolence  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  con¬ 
tinued  their  slow  and  weary  way  along  the  foot  of  the 
mighty  Rhodope.  But  the  mountain  pass  once  mas¬ 
tered,  and  it  was  with  a  reviving  heart  that  Hebe  looked 
On  the  land  before  her. 

The  glorious  chain  of  Rhodope,  whose  striking  bosses,, 
and  points  bright  with  colour,  have  given  them  in  the 
rustic  legends  the  name  of  the  «  bracelet  of  the  earth,5' 
had  no  charms  for  her  eye. 

Before  her  was  the  region  whose  every  breeze,  to  her, 
breathed  of  soul.  She  trod  on  Greece  !  and  desolate 
and  rude  as  it  lay,  she  worshipped  in  spirit  the  land  of 
brilliant  ambition,  of  burning  words,  and  of  vision*  that 
fan  never  die. 


*  The  popular  name  of  Mount  Atkes, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  caloyer  had,  like  many  of  his  order,  spent  his  early 
years  in  the  busiest  career  of  European  life.  He  was  a 
Genoese,  of  one  of  the  families  distinguished  in  the  wars 
of  Doria.  The  fall  of  his  republic  had  left  no  resource 
-for  the  more  stirring  minds  of  its  nobles  than  service  in 
the  foreign  armies ;  and  he  had  borne  a  high  rank  and 
higher  name  in  those  of  France.  But  domestic  misfor¬ 
tune  smote  his  sensitive  spirit ;  and,  lees  soured  with  the 
world,  than  weary  of  its  powerlessness  to  fill  the  void  in 
his  heart,  he  had,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  all  that  soldiership  could  desire,  abandoned  courts  and 
camps  for  the  black  hood  and  the  obscure  labours  of  the 
cloister. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  summer  days  which* 
among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  touch  every  thing  with 
indescribable  beauty,  that  the  pilgrims  peached  the  high 
grounds  overlooking  the  gulf  of  Salonika.  The  scene 
was  calculated  to  call  up  all  Hebe’s  admiration  for  her 
country.  She  sat,  like  one  on  the  side  of  an  amphitheatre 
crowded  with  every  image  and  hue  of  the  lovely  and  the 
sublime.  On  the  right  she  saw  the  forest  lands  of  Katrina 
in  endless  sheets  of  foliage  tinged  by  the  sun.  On  her 
left  glittered  the  long  succession  of  wooded  promontories, 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  plains  yellow  with  cultivation,  that 
lead  the  eye  to  the  ruins  of  Olynthus  and  Potidoea.  In 
iron!  lay  Salonika,  with  its  crowded  towers,  gardens,  and 
mingled  and  various  dwellings  of  a  population  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe.  Behind  her  rose  the  realm  of  snow, 
circling  the  whole,  the  mountain  barrier  of  Olympus  and 
Ossa — the  throne  of  the  gods,  and  still  looking  fit  for  the* 
dwelling  of  some  mightier  race  than  belongs  to  the  little 
and  perishable  world  below. 

Cheered  by  the  sight  of  human  life  once  more,  Hebe 
would  have  immediately  descended  to  the  city.  But  this 
her  guide’s  prudence  forbade. 

Vol.  II.*— 2 
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u  There  are  three  things,”  said  he,  u  that  the  proverb 
commands  us  especially  to  avoid  in  this  country — 1  the 
Greek  of  Athens,  the  Turk  of  Negropont,  and  every  body 
in  Salonika !’  Let  us  turn  to  my  quiet,  safe,  and  lovely 
home.”  He  pointed  to  Mount  Athos,  lifting  its  pinnacles 
in  the  distant  clouds. 

They  bent  their  course  to  the  mountain.  Hebe  felt, 
with  the  only  joy  to  which  her  heart  would  now  give 
room,  that  at  last  every  step  lessened  her  distance  from 
Constantinople.  Two  days  brought  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  famous  hill,  the  promontory  in  which  the  last  lingering 
sanctity  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  church  have  made 
their  stand. 

The  young  pilgrim  heard  with  a  new  sensation  her  na¬ 
tive  tongue  spoken  by  all  around  her  ;  saw  the  man  of 
Greece  walking  in  the  erect  port  of  freedom ;  and  en¬ 
joyed  with  mentai  appetite  the  fruits  of  a  soil  whose  fer¬ 
tility  was  not  trampled  by  the  iron  tread  of  a  Turkish 
master. 

After  passing  by  a  succession  of  convents  with  the 
structure  of  castles,  and  commanding  the  most  delicious 
scenery,  she  reached  the  caloyer’s  dwelling,  perched  on  a 
high  pinnacle  above  the  mountain  town  of  Chares.  The 
cottage  was  small,  but  admirably  neat ;  a  guitar,  a  turning 
lathe,  a  few  shelves  of  French,  Italian,  and  German  lite¬ 
rature,  and  some  fine  drawings  of  the  mountain  scenery, 
were  all  the  worldly  wealth  of  this  little  abode. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  old  man,  gayly,  “  the  terrors  of  the 
monastery  are  not  for  our  brotherhood.  We  know  no¬ 
thing  of  gates  or  cloisters  further  than  we  please.  Our 
caloyers  hire  their  cottages  and  gardens,  as  once,  when 
bustling  our  way  through  the  world,  we  bought  chateaus 
and  domains  ;  with  only  the  difference,  that  here  we  have 
no  stewards  to  cheat  us,  no  heirs  to  quarrel  for  our 
estates,  and  none  of  the  diseases  of  opulent  life  to  put 
them  into  speedy  possession.  Yet  even  here  we  may 
have  our  fame,  and  the  profit  which  follows  fame. 

“  My  French  experience  has  made  me  the  best  vine'- 
dresser  in  the  mountain,  and  mv  wine  bears  the  best 
price ,  which,  as  becomes  a  prosperous  dealer,  I  am  rigid 
in  exacting^ 
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In  Holland  1  attained  the  art  of  rearing  sallads  ;  andv 
When  I  desire  to  possess  popularity  in  the  highest  quarter. 
I  have  only  to  gather  a  basket-full  for  the  venerable  head 
of  my  convent.  That  turning-lathe  is  English,  and  is 
unrivalled  in  making  snuff-boxes,  knife-handles,  and  rosa¬ 
ries.  It  sometimes  even  soars  to  little  base-reliefs  of 
Scripture  stories  on  ebony,  horn,  and  ivory.  Thus,”  said 
he,  smiling,  “  you  see  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  am  not  a  man 
of  fortune. 

“  But,  my  young  friend,  I  see  that  nature  will  prevail. 
Your  eyes  are  closing  ;  and  I  must  tell  you  no  more  of 
our  luxuries  to-night,  for  you  will  be  better  employed  in 
sleeping  off  the  day’s  march.  There  is  your  cell,  and  re¬ 
member'  that  for  once  you  sleep  under  the  safeguard  ol 
the  saints  of  the  mountain,  or,  if  you  doubt  their  vigi¬ 
lance,  of  six  thousand  holy  and  bold  brethren,  who  hate 
a  Turk  as  they  hate  witchcraft,  and  who  are  ready  enough 
upon  occasion  to  turn  their  crosiers  into  good  pikes  and 
«  carbines.” 

Hebe  retired  to  her  couch  in  a  small  chamber  simply 
but  gracefully  fitted  up  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  caloyer. 
A  screen  of  vines  trellised  across  the  low  wall,  made  a 
verdurous  covering  for  the  casement  from  the  southern 
sun.  A  profusion  of  flowers  flourishing  -in  the  gentle 
temperature  of  the  hill,  and  fruits  unknown  to  the  sultry 
plains  below,  threw  up  perfume  on  the  night,  and  filled 
the  apartment  with  a  cool  sweetness,  that  felt  like  balm 
to  her  parched  and  wearied  frame. 

To  one  who  had  trodden  in  fear  and  trembling  the 
savage  soil  of  the  Ottoman  so  long  ;  who  had  never  lain 
down  but  in  dread  of  its  tyrants,  nor  ever  risen  without 
forebodings  of  insult  and  hardship  for  the  day,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  safety  was  a  new  sense  ;  and  the  serenity,  the  re¬ 
freshing  breath  of  nature,  and  the  unrivalled  prospect, 
gave  her  young  imagination  almost  the  consciousness  of 
having  emerged  from  our  troubled  scene  of  crime  and 
sorrow. 

At  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  land  of 
slavery  that  she  had  traversed  but  the  day  before,  she  felt 
her  mind  dissevered  from  the  level  of  human  cares.  The 
twilight  had  come  with  the  softness  and  purity  of  the 
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Grecian  summer,  and  hid  the  plains  from  sight  as  imper¬ 
ceptibly  as  the  steps  of  a  vision.  All  above  her  was  an 
unlimited  expanse  of  stars,  burning  with  the  brightness 
of  living  lamps  ;  all  below  was  a  vaporous  ocean  ol 
purple  ;  all  round  her  was  a  region  of  sylvan  grandeur 
a  host  of  granite  spires  and  summits  starting  up  from  beds 
of  foliage,  and  touched  with  the  first  light  of  the  moon, 
that  lay  couched  upon  the  hills  of  Asia. 

While  she  continued  gazing  in  unresisted  admiration 
on  this  gentle  magnificence,  the  bells  ot  the  various  con¬ 
vents  commenced  chiming  for  the  last  service  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  caloyers,  with  lighted  torches,  began  to  descend 
through  the  various  declivities  to  their  chapels  ;  the 
sounds  of  their  worship  soon  followed,  gradually  rising 
along  the  rising  wind.  Hebe’s  heart  seemed  to  ascend 
with  the  hymns. 

Tears,  but  not  of  pain,  streamed  down  her  cheeks  ;  her 
frame  quivered  with  hopes  and  thoughts  that  belonged  to 
more  than  mortality.  Engrossed  by  one  supreme  duty, 
to  which  she  had  vowed  her  life,  all  her  emotions  were 
coloured  by  its  influence  ;  and  she  now  deeply  listened  to 
catch  in  the  sounds  of  worship  some  promise  of  success  to 
her  filial  enterprise.  From  the  chapel  of  the  convent, 
over  which  the  cottage  hung  on  its  mountain  pinnacle, 
like  a  nest  in  the  branches  of  a  colossal  tree,  she  at  length 
heard  some  fragments  of  an  usual  hymn  for  the  brother¬ 
hood  wandering  in  distant  lands,  and  her  voice  instinctively 
joined  in  the  supplication.  While  she  leaned  forward  to 
pursue  the  last  echoes  of  the  choir,  she  accidentally  moved 
aside  the  vine  that  hung  over  the  casement ;  a  dove, 
disturbed  from  its  customary  seat,  darted  out  on  the  air, 
and  circling  the  cottage  in  many  a  round,  rose  high  and 
far  towards  the  east.  The  whiteness  of  the  bird  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  old  traditions  of  its  gentle  guidance 
of  the  wanderer,  made  it  an  omen  to  the  young  votary, 
She  gazed  upon  it  until  it  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  then, 
in  sacred  confidence,  threw  herself  on  her  couch  to  dream 
of  triumphs  achieved  by  a  resistless  hand. 

The  sleep  of  youth  and  health  is  an  easily  broken  chain, 
and  by  dawn  Hebe  was  gazing  from  her  casement  on  the 
wonders  that  every  advance  of  day  created  in  the  bound- 
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less  expanse.  Often  as  she  had  seen  sunrise,  she  never 
saw  it  in  such  indescribable  pomp.  Columns  of  cloud 
gradually  separating  like  the  gates  of  a  celestial  palace, 
opened  a  living  pathway  of  every  colour,  from  the  palest 
violet  to  the  broadest  vermilion  ;  at  length  came  a  burst 
of  intolerable  splendour  ;  and  on  it,  as  if  his  chariot 
wheels  rolled  on  a  surge  of  molten  gold,  forth  rushed 
Ihe  sun. 

A  voice  roused  her  from  meditations  as  shapeless,  yet 
as  glowing  as  the  clouds  that  still  heaved  in  ten  thousand 
folds  and  billows  far  below.  It  was  the  caloyer’s,  who 
was  thus  early  abroad  and  busy  pruning  his  vines.  Acci¬ 
dentally  looking  up  at  the  window,  he  stood  like  one  in 
amaze  for  awhile  ;  then  recollecting  himself,  congratu¬ 
lated  her  on  her  early  rising,  whose  effect  on  her  com¬ 
plexion  and  countenance  he  gayly  acknowledged,  44  had 
added  to  his  respect  for  the  miracles  of  the  mountain.” 

Hebe  received  the  courtier’s  compliment  with  the  grace 
of  courts  ;  and  spoke  of  the  singular  novelty  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  scene,  as  one  which  Would  make  retirement 
from  the  world  almost  too  delightful. 

44  We  shall  never  Unpeople  the  high-road  of  life,”  was 
the  reply.  44  You  are  young,  my  son  ;  and  perhaps  so 
much  younger  still  in  heart  as  to  be  an  enthusiast ;  but  time 
will  teach  you  that  the  infinite  multitude  love  the  very 
misery  of  which  they  perpetually  complain.  The  more 
anxious  and  the  more  hazardous  the  risk,  the  more  the 
gamester  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  the  nearer  he  is  to 
ruin,  the  more  he  loves  the  game.  Society  is  but  a  huge 
hazard  table,  on  which  every  man  lays  down  his  stake, 
and  where  myriads  and  mighty  interests  go  to  hourly 
wreck.  Yet  who  ever  saw  it  deserted  by  candidates  for 
being  undone  ?” 

44  Let  them  look  from  this  spot,”  said  the  Greek,  wa¬ 
ving  her  hand  round  the  glorious  horizon  ;  44  and  if  they 
are  human,  they  will  feel  how  much  they  have  been 
mistaken.” 

44  They  have  looked  from  this  spot,”  answered  the  old 
man.  44  Year  after  year,  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
come  up  the  mountain.  .  They  wonder  at  the  prospect, 
praise  our  quiet  existence,  wish  that  they  might  at  some 
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time  or  other  be  even  as  we  are  ;  and  then  go  down, — to 
heap  money  upon  money  till  the  weight  crushes  their 
understandings ;  or  to  supplant  each  other  in  the  thank¬ 
less  career  of  public  life,  until  their  hearts  are  broken  by 
the  discovery  that  they  have  thrown  themselves  away. 
When  you  know  more  of  that  life,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  little  more  than  the  science  of  wasting  noble  opportu¬ 
nities  of  good,  stripping  from  the  path  of  man  every  flower 
that  was  intended  to  cover  it  with  healing  and  beauty, 
and  gaining  in  return  a  ducat  the  more  in  their  purses,  or 
a  decoration  the  more  in  their  button-holes. 

“  No,  my  son,  if  they  mount  to  our  quiet  and  pure 
region,  it  is  against  their  nature  :  they  must  plunge  again 
into  their  old  atmosphere,  smoky,  stifling,  and  pestilent  as 
it  is.  Like  the  fish,  if  they  come  to  the  surface,  it  is  only 
for  the  instant,  to  gather  air  to  enable  them  to  dive  and 
prey  in  the  darkness  below.” 
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“  But  one  great  duty  done,”  solemnly  resumed  the 
Greek,  “  and  in  some  place*  of  loveliness  and  majesty  like 
this,  if  it  is  to  be  found  ;  some  temple  built  by  nature  for 
the  homage  alone  worthy  of  the  King  of  nature  shall  I 
consecrate  my  days.” 

“  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,  my  young  friend.  You 
would  be  tired  of  your  vows  in  a  week.  Misfortune, 
irreparable  misfortune,  alone  holds  the  key  that  can  safely 
open  the  cloister.  Nothing  but  being  thoroughly  sick  of 
life  can  reconcile  any  man  above  an  idiot  to  remaining  a 
monk  ;  as  nothing  can  justify  ft,  but  complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  rejection  by  the  world. 

*  In  your  instance,  my  son,  with  your  capacities  of 
good,  and  your  ardent  and  animated  views,  our  seclusion 
would  be  a  crime.  The  young  and  vigorous  branches  of 
the  great  tree  of  humanity  must  not  refuse  to  bear  the 
blossom  and  the  fruit,  until  they  are  severed  from  the 
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stem.  We  here  are  but  a  few  useless  and  withered 
boughs,  smote  away  by  the  storm,  and  tossed  to  this  ob 
scure  resting  place ;  until,  sprung  from  the  dust,  to  the 
dust  we  return.” 

“  But  you  have  society  among  the  brotherhood,”  said 
Hebe,  “  and  I  should  not  propose  to  myself  the  life  of  an 
anchorite.” 

44  The  society  of  all  men,  my  child,  where  they  have 
but  the  same  pursuit,  is  intolerably  tiresome.  The  one 
heavy  routine  occupies  all,  and  stupifies  all.  The  variety 
of  life  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  stagnation  ;  and— - 
trust  a  man  who  knows  both  well — the  cloister  may  be 
as  dull  as  the  most  exclusive  circle  of  the  most  exclusive- 
society,  and  for  the  same  reason.  You  may  be  as  much 
tired  of  your  very  existence  even  here,  as  if  you  were  in 
the  full  cry  of  pleasure-hunting,  in  the  centre  of  that  world 
of  coronets,  where  the  rank  of  the  patrician  is  known  by 
the  depth  of  his  yawn.” 

44  But  here  at  least  you  have  variety  of  character,”  said 
the  baffled  Hebe. 

44  Great  variety,  if  you  like  the  variety  of  barbarism. 
One  half  of  our  monks  are  the  contribution  of  the  most 
benighted  and  blundering  fragments  of  Europe.  The 
Servian  and  Bulgarian  princes  have  built  some  of  our 
chapels,  and  in  return  they  expect  us  to  receive  their  fools 
and  clowns.  Thus  we  have,  bearing  the  offices  of  truth, 
purity,  and  benevolence,  a  multitude  of  men  who  would 
have  made  a  capital  figure  at  the  plough-tail.  But  such 
is  the  history  of  patronage  throughout  the  world.” 

44  But  your  security,  your  provision  for  life,  your  leisure 
for  following  the  bent  of  your  own  genius — ” 

44  My  son,  when  you  shall  have  travelled  as  far  as  Con¬ 
stantinople,  you  will  find,  that  to  set  man  at  his  ease  with¬ 
out  any  trouble  of  his  own,  is  to  turn  him  into  an  ass* 
without  the  merit  of  a  beast  of  burden.  We  are  here  at 
our  ease  ;  and  if  our  cloaks  are  but  warm  enough  to  keep 
out  the  winter,  and  our  dinners  ready  at  the  stroke  of  the 
bell,  we  care  not  for  man.  The  ingenious  make  tooth 
picks  and  thimble-cases  ;  the  pious  mumble  the  breviary ; 
and  the  learned  go  to  sleep.” 

44  But  you  have  the  resources  that  of  all  others  chee* 
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and  elevate  the  mind.  You  have  books  ;  you  live  in  the 
land  of  noble  recollections,’  *  said  Hebe,  reserving  the 
tsrength  of  her  argument  to  the  last. 

“We  have  those  resources  in  the  most  curious  excel¬ 
lence,  and  the  richest  abundance  ;  and  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  us  never  touch  a 
book.  The  reason  is,  idleness  is  human  nature ;  and  the 
man  who  can  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  without  opening  a 
volume,  will  probably  never  open  one.” 

u  But  you  have  here  a  perpetual  concourse  of  the 
learned  from  all  parts  of  Europe.” 

“  Yes ;  and  you  have  now  struck  upon  the  true  resource 
Of  the  caloyer  of  the  Hayon  Horos  against  hanging  himself. 
He  finds  the  wise  and  learned  of  other  lands  as  absurd  as 
his  brethren,  and  is  thus  comforted  and  amused  together. 
Yet  man  is  made  to  be  tired  of  man  ;  and  of  all  weari¬ 
nesses,  nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  than  the  compa¬ 
nionship  of  a  sage  who  comes  to  make  a  book.  I  have 
been  haunted  for  a  week  together  by  a  German  professor 
of  every  thing  in  the  world  ;  until  my  soul  was  sick  of 
botany,  statistics,  and  every  thing  else  that  could  be 
mangled  by  the  spectacled  Teuton.  My  last  tormentor 
was  a  man  of  fame,  who  travelled  here  to  establish  a  new 
theory  of  the  earth,  as  wise  as  any  of  the  million.  The 
fellow  had  a  feltzspar  face,  a  hornblende  tongue,  and  his 
soul  was  materialized  of  mica-slate,  quartz,  schist,  and 
schorl.  On  he  went  through  the  pinnacles,  haminering 
and  collecting,  testing  and  scribbling,  until  the  tutelar 
Genius  of  the  mountain  was  roused  to  wrath  ;  and  the 
unlucky  theorist  was  found  in  fragments  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice,  with  his  pocket  full  of  pudding-stone,  a  thousand 
yards  below  the  violated  spot  from  which  it  had  been 
plundered. 

“And  this  Vandal  was  but  a  specimen  of  a  tribe,  as 
numerous  and  as  noisy  as  the  water-fowl  that  winter  drives 
here  from  the  same  region.  But  I  have  had  still  more 
curious  specimens- 

“  My  last  was  an  Englishman  ;  a  fine  example  of  the 
great  country  of  contradictions ;  where  the  philosophers 
are  fools,  and  the  fools  are  philosophers  ;  where  every 
man  scorns  foreigners,  and  every  man  copies  them  ;  where 
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the  poor  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  the  rich  are 
beggared  to  feed  them  ;  where  kings  live  in  private  houses, 
and  subjects  live  in  palaces ;  where  the  nobles  are  the 
proudest  on  earth,  and  where  every  third  man  of  them 
has  had  a  plebeian  for  his  grandfather  ;  where  every  man 
adores  his  country,  and  every  man  runs  out  of  it  as  fast 
as  he  can. 

u  My  Englishman  was  a  personage  of  the  highest  edu* 
cation  of  his  country  ;  that  is,  he  had  been  ten  years  at 
its  most  famous  school,  where  he  learned  to  pronounce 
the  most  barbarous  Latin  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  play  cricket  to  perfection  ;  some  years  more  at  a 
college  whose  reputation  runs  the  circuit  of  the  globe, 
taught  him  that  a  circle  is  not  a  square,  and  that  the 
human  stomach  is  capable  of  containing  three  bottles  of 
wine  at  a  time. 

“  He  was  then  sent  forth  a  perfect  man,  to  uphold  the 
state,  if  he  pleased  ;  but  fate  turned  his  talents  in  another 
direction.  Coming  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  like  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  to  get  rid  of  society,  and  which  is 
effected  by  a  round  of  dinners,  balls,  and  breakfasts  in 
those  spots  of  seclusion,  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  sunset 
on  the  French  cliffs.  He  put  on  his  hat ;  sailed  for  the 
land  of  gayety  ;  ^nd,  once  in  motion,  went  on  to  the 
Baltic,  the  Neva,  and  the  Don  ;  abusing  every  thing  that 
he  saw,  heard,  and  felt ;  until  the  sea  of  Azof  received 
him  within  its  muddy  bosom,  the  Bosphorus  whirled  him 
down  its  rapid  stream,  and  he  found  himself/  under  the 
shadow  of  the  sultan  of  sultans. 

“  There  he  paused  ;  and  his  genius  developed  itself  in 
an  offer  to  teach  the  Turkish  cavalry  the  use  of  the  horse 
and  scimitar  ;  the  mufti  the  koran  ;  the  sultan  the  art  of 
decapitation  ;  the  sultanas  how  to  colour  their  own 
cheeks  ;  and  the  people  how  to  speak  their  own  language. 

“  But  the  Turks  as  much  hate  to  learn  as  they  scorn  to 
teach.  A  promise  of  the  bamboo  if  he  further  presumed 
to  enlighten  the  land  of  the  Mahometan,  put  him  to  his 
3peed  ;  and,  as  literature  was  the  darling  passion  of  his 
soul,  he  steered  his  bark  to  our  mountain ;  where,  by 
some  ill  chance,  he  was  directed  to  me,  ^  *  P 

found  of  the  profound. 
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44 1  was  tying  up  the  shoots  of  yonder  vagrant  vine, 
when  the  man  of  genius  invaded  me.  The  vine  is  exactly 
three  yards  from  my  door ;  yet  before  I  could  take  shelter, 
he  had  demanded  of  me,  whether  I  could  tell  him  what 
had  become  of  the  thirty-five  lost  tragedies  of  Euripides  ? 
of  the  hundred  and  thirteen  melodrarnes  of  Sophocles  ? 
and  of  the  hundred  afid  eighty  farces  of  Menander  ? 

44  Overwhelmed  by  this  deluge  of  learning,  I  could  only 
protest  that  I  knew  no  more  than  himself  on  the  subject, 
and  attempted  to  make  my  escape  ;  but  his  ardour  of 
inquiry  was  not  to  be  eluded.  Holding  me  by  the  breast, 
he  insisted  on  my  telling  him,  on  the  spot,  whether  the 
complete  Decades  of  Livy  and  the  Annals  of  Tacitus 
were  not  in  my  possession  ?  whether  1  thought  Lycophron 
more  muddy,  or  mysterious,  or  mad  ?  whether  any  man 
living  could  make  any  thing  of  Aeschylus  ?  and  whether 
the  probability  of  the  case  was  not,  that  his  tragedies  were 
a  literal  compilation  of  the  ravings  of  the  Athenian  lunatic- 
hospital  ? 

44  Luckily  the  sea  had  given  him  an  appetite,  and  dinner 
took  off  the  violence  of  his  inquisition.  But  over  our 
bottle  the  subject  was  renewed  ;  and  he  declared  that  he 
had  come  to  fix  among  us,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
his  existence  to  purifying  from  the  cobwebs  of  twelve 
centuries,  and  exfodiating  from  the  buwels  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  if  need  be,  our  precious  remnants  of  ancient  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  science  ;  to  be  remitted  to  his  illustrious 
country,  and  thence  sent  forth,  brightened,  polished,  and 
purified,  hung  with  the  accumulated  notes  of  her  ten  thou¬ 
sand  literati,  and  glittering  in  the  contributions  of  her  arts, 
to  illuminate  the  world. 

44 1  congratulated  England,  the  world,  and  the  disco¬ 
verer  ;  and  produced  some  more  of  my  best  vintage.  The 
scholar  ascertained  that  it  was  the  true  Chian,  and  imbibed 
it  with  the  zeal  of  a  lover  of  antiquity,  until  he  fell  on  the 
floor.  He  rose  next  day  at  noon  with  a  headache  ;  wrote 
a  chapter  in  his  voluminous  journal ;  ordered  his  boat ; 
and,  hearing  that  agates  were  to  be  sold  cheap  at  Lemnos, 
found  out  that  he  wanted  sleeve-buttons,  sailed,  and  I 
never  saw  him  more. 

44  If  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know  his  opinion  of  us. 
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you  may  find  it  in  that  quarto  ;  one  of  ten  which  he  made 
out  of  his  rumours  abroad  magnified  by  his  researches  at 
home.  He  has  abused  us  in  the  most  pitiless  manner. 
Our  chapels  are  hovels  ;  our  cottages,  sties  ;  our  brother¬ 
hood,  banditti ;  our  provisions,  poison  ;  and  our  wines* 
Vinegar  ;  our  grand  convent,  the  noble  Laura,  which 
opened  its  gates  of  hospitality  to  this  rider  of  asses,  is  a 
mass  of  dungeons  for  a  mass  of  criminals  ;  our  Vatopede 
and  Ineroue,  lovely  as  their  mere  prospect  would  make 
them,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  the  rats  and  weasels  that  will 
Soon  be  the  only  dwellers  of  their  walls  ;  and  even  our 
Calandari,  with  its  venerable  grandeur,  and  those  groves 
of  vine  and  olive  that  cling  and  cluster  round  it  like  the 
sovereign  temple  of  the  hill,  receives  the  divided  honours 
of  an  ill-looking  penitentiary,  and  an  insecure  jail.” 

Hebe  gave  slowly  up  the  point,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  conventual  life  had  its  disadvantages. 

u  Far  may  you  flee  from  the  necessity  that  makes  it 
Valuable,  my  son  ;  but  if  your  heart  should  yet  be  with¬ 
ered  ;  if  the  hopes  of  life  should  break  down  under  you  ; 
if  you  should  look  round  the  wide  world,  and  see  in  it  not 
one  face  of  those  whom  you  loved  and  fixed  on  as  the 
cheerers  of  your  declining  life  ;  come  here,  cast  your 
anchor  on  this  rock  ;  and  while  you  sit  under  these  vines, 
remember  their  planter  in  his  grave  ;  remember  that  under 
them  the  heart  of  your  old  fellow-traveller  once  found 
Such  quiet  as  patience,  labour,  and  resignation  could  givet 
“  But  come,  I  must  not  make  that  young  heart  melan¬ 
choly.  I  have  yet  our  grand  curiosity  to  show  to  you. 
Follow  me,  and  see  the  true  wonder  of  the  Hayon  Ho- 
i;qs — the  most  magnificent  sun-dial  in  the  world.” 

They  passed  "through  a  thicket,  in  which  the  caloyor 
had  collected  the  finer  varieties  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
rose  ;  and  after  some  turns  round  the  spiral  of  a  little  path, 
cut  by  his  hands  in  the  rock,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
central  pinnacle  of  the  mountain. 

“  This,”  said  he,  “  is  the  gnomon  of  our  dial  ;  and 
when  those  clouds  below  clear  away,  you  shall  see  its 
plate.”  * 

The  increasing  glow  of  the  morning  had  begun  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  vapours  which  hitherto  lav  in  enormous  fleeces 

•  * 
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an  the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  and  a  slight 
breeze  soon  catching  them,  developed  the  horizon  of  wa» 
ters,  lying  with  the  smoothness  of  a  mirror,  and  blue  as 
the  heavens. 

44  There*”  said  he,  “  is  our  remembrancer  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  time.  Follow  the  shadow  of  the  pinnacle,  it  is 
3ixty  miles  long.” 

Hebe  saw,  with  delight  and  wonder,  the  phenomenon. 
A  stupendous  pillar  of  purple  shade  lay  upon  the  deep* 
slowly  pointing  round,  as  the  sun  moved  above  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  touching,  one  by  one,  a  circle  of  small  islands./ 
that  gleamed  across  the  distant  view  like  so  many  floating 
pearls. 

44  Now,”  said  the  caloyer,  44  will  you  doubt  my  skill  as 
a  Cicerone  ?  Others  would  have  taken  you  to  eur  chapels, 
and  shown  you  our  gold  and  silver  trinkets  ;  our  candle¬ 
sticks  and  canvass  grim  with  saintship  ;  the  cups  and  balls 
of  our  pious  babyism. 

44  But  those  you  could  see  any  where.  The  fragments 
of  the  true  cross  are  luckily  to  be  found  wherever  there  is 
a  thicket  to  cut  them  from,  or  an  altar  to  hold  them  ;  the 
sacristy  must  be  poor  indeed,  that  has  not  a  bottle  of  the 
Madonna’s  milk ;  and  wo  be  to  the  chapel  that  has  not 
a  toe-nail  of  St.  Peter,  or  a  tooth  of  St.  Paul. 

44  But  our  dial  is  alone  among  wonders.  The  sunrise 
throws  the  shadow  to  Salonika  ;  the  sunset  throws  it  round 
to  Lemnos.  Islands  are  our  hour  marks  ;  and  the  circurn* 
fbrence  of  our  dial  is  three  hundred  miles.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

On  returning  to  the  chamber,  the  day  was  spent  in  ma* 
king  preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  Dardanelles.  One 
of  the  chaloupes  that  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  to  sail  at  nightfall ;  and  the  monk’s  garden  and 
storehouse  poured  out  their  citrons  and  grapes  for  the  use 
of  the  traveller.  When  the  sun  threw  the  shadow  of  the 
pinnacle  to  Lemnos,  the  chaloupe  wa#to  be  under  sail  x 
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and  the  sweep  of  the  huge  shaft,  as  it  veered  round,  deep¬ 
ening  the  azure  of  the  waters,  was  watched  by  the  caloyer 
and  his  guest  with  equal  interest  and  equal  melancholy. 

The  old  man  first  broke  silence.  “  A  thought  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,”  said  he;  u  more  than  once  to-day,  that  you 
will  make  but  a  bad  traveller  when  left  to  yourself;  and 
we  have  rambled  so  far  together,  that  I  am  half  inclined  to 
think  the  one  who  stayed  behind  just  as  likely  to  be  un¬ 
comfortable  as  the  one  who  went.  What  say  you  to  mv 
taking  staff  in  hand  again  ;  leaving  my  mansion  here  to 
the  saints,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  took  excellent  care  of  it 
before  ;  and  trying  how  I  like  the  air  of  Constantinople  T 

Hebe’s  countenance  showed  how  gladly  she  heard  the 
offer  ;  but  she  deprecated  the  old  man’s  hazarding  a  re 
newal  of  his  fatigues  and  dangers. 

“  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  the  city  of  the  scimitar,’’ 
replied  he,  u  that  it  will  be  a  novelty.  I  have  done  my 
commission  for  the  convent,  too,  so  well,  that  the  prior, 
by-the-bye,  an  ancient  fellow  soldier  of  mine,  and  in  his 
day  one  of  the  most  dashing  of  our  cuirassiers,  will  be  re¬ 
joiced  at  finding  something  else  for  me  to  do  with  our 
turbaned  lords ;  though,  thank  Heaven  and  these  preei 
pices,  not  our  masters. 

u  Besides,  experienced  as  you  are,”  and  he  smiled,  “  you 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  a  little  of  mv  knowledge  in  the 

*  o 

mighty  Stamboul ;  and  heroic  as  that  frame  of  yours  is-, 
the  old  soldier,  even  in  the  monk’s  robe,  will  possibly  be 
serviceable.” 

Hebe  could  only  offer  her  warmest  thanks  ;  the  cloud 
on  her  fair  brow  was  gone  ;  and  she  listened  over  the 
slight  repast,  to  a  train  of  those  adventures  that  mountains 
arid  seas  naturally  supply. 

“  But  to  pass  from  tradition  to  fact,”  said  the  caloyer. 
vi  I  myself  was  chased  and  taken  by  pirates.  But  I  must 
tell  it  in  my  own  way — the  rambling  way  of  our  Greeks, 
who  turn  every  thing  into  verse,  from  the  fill  of  an  empire 
to  the  glance  of  a  flower-girl’s  eye.” 

He  took  down  the  guitar,  and  accompanying  his  voice 
with  a  few  chords,  which  yet  showed  that  he  hud  once 
known  all  the  secrets  of  the  instrument,  wandered  a  wav 
into  fecitation. 
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THE  PIRATES  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

To  the  right !  steer,  master,  steer! 

Ilark!  the  thunder!  danger ’s  near  ! 

What  is  yonder,  like  a  cloud  ? 

’Tis  a  mountain  forest  brow’d. 

Deadly  blue  the  lightning  plays  : 

Heaven  and  earth  are  in  a  blaze. 

All  hands  up,  the  blast  is  coming  ; 

See  the  breakers  round  us  foaming  ! 

Now  the  crags  are  frowning  round  us  : 

Now  the  wind  and  stream  have  found  us. 
Farewell,  wife  and  children  dear; 

To  the  right !  steer,  master,  steer  ! 

Heaven’s  !  the  brigantine  is  spell’d, 

Tho’  the  storm  has  tenfold  swell’d, 

Tho’  the  current  roars  along, 

Tho’  the  sail  is  bellying  strong. 

Hush  !  what  sounds  are  round  us  winging  V 
Tis  the  mournful  mermaid  singing, 

Sweet  as  heaven  ;  yet  every  breath 
Is  some  struggling  sailor’s  death. 

Sailors,  drop  the  line  and  oar  : 

Vonder  is  a  sacred  shore ! 

See  the  lamps  upon  it  shine  ; 

Those  are  round  the  virgin’s  shrine  ! 

All  to  the  Panagia  pray  ; 

“  Virgin  sweet,  that  day  b}r  day, 

When  the  winter  tempests  roll, 

Art  the  sunshine  of  the  soul ; 

Thou  that,  when  the  night  is  thickest, 

When  the  lightning  flashes  quickest, 

When  is  shot  the  thunder  stone, 

Stoopest  from  thjT  chrystal  throne  : 

Now  or  never,  mother,  hear!” 

To  the  right!  steer,  master,  steer! 

“  Hoar  us,  gentle  virgin  queen.” 
ila  a  light,  the  clouds  between  ! 

Like  a  breath  down  goes  the  gale— 

Daylight  shiues — unfurl  the  sail  ! 

Let  your  cowards  howl  their  hymns, 

Here ’s  “  our  vessel  while  she  swims! " 

.f.ovial  sailors  laugh  at  fear. 

To  the  right !  steer,  master,  steer  ! 

H  i !  a  bnrk  !  a  rich  chalcupe, 

Piled  with  bake  from  prow  to  poop  ; 

'Turk  or  Christian,  she ’s  our  prize  : 

Now  she  sees  us — off  she  flies  ! 

Curse  this  crazy  brigantine, 

Stript  ol  oar,  and  sail,  and  line  ; 

Tis  in  vain  the  chase  to  foilo\V  ; 

We  ’re  the  haw  k,  hut  she  ’»•  the  swallow. 
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‘  Hear,  Panama  !  that  dost  save 
Sinners  from  their  watery  grave  ; 

Bring  us  safely  up  beside  her. 

Thou  shall  with  our  crew  divide  her.’* 

There  !  she  checks — she  ’a  on  the  shoal : 
See  her  on  her  beam-ends  roll. 

Board  the  cravens  ;  were  they  double. 
We  ’ll  soon  ease  them  of  their  trouble. 
Forward,  comrades,  with  the  pikes  ; 

Level  rides — fire  ! — she  strikes  ! 

Jovial  sailors,  now  for  plunder, 

Down  upon  her  deck  in  thunder. 

W  hat ’s  her  cargo  ?  Sallow  faces, 

Sulky  merchants,  Venice  laces  ; 

Shawls  from  Smyrna,  damask  sabres  ; 

We  ’ll  soon  give  them  nobler  neighbours  ; 
Pearls  !  this  wreath  shall  surely  shine 
On  thy  white  bosom,  mistress  mine  ; 
Dollars,  ducats,  now  for  shore  ; 

We  need  go  to  sea  no  more. 

Where ’s  the  holy  virgin’s  share  ? 

Give  her-— ?>ye  !  a  sailor’s  prayer. 

il  Sweet  Panagia,  ever  hail ! 

Send  thy  slaves  a  fav’ring  gale. 

Gentle  Regent  of  the  skies, 

Send  thy  slaves  another  prize, 

Every  week  in  every  year.” 

Homewards  now,  steer,  master,  steer  1 
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At  twilight  they  bade  farewell  to  the  mountain  ;  and  tin. 
chaloupe  went,  as  if  the  Panagia  herself  were  on  board. 
She  skimmed  over  the  waters  until  sunrise,  and  from  the 
first  flush  on  the  Asiatic  skies  to  the  last  violet  tinge  on 
the  European  forests,  with  the  speed  of  a  wing  ;  until  the 
Dardanelles  opened  before  her,  the  only  high-road  worthy 
of  the  magnificent  capital  of  Islamism. 

Sandy  shore,  frowning  castle,  and  green  precipice  waft¬ 
ing  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers  on  the  billow,  flew 
behind  the  little  barge  ;  and  towards  the  third  evening,  the 
glitter  of  turrets  and  spires  in  the  last  light  showed  where 
lay  the  city  of  terror. 
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Hebe’s  heart  throbbed  with  intense  emotion,  when  the 
caloye?  proudly  pointed  out  to  her  the  golden  dome  of  the 
Santa  Sophia,  rising  over  the  multitude  of  roofs  and  mina- 
rets,  as  if  Christianity  were  yet  to  triumph  over  the  infidel.  - 

Within  those  walls,  whose  huge  and  dusky  outline  was 
rising  stronger  against  the  sky,  as  the  vessel  darted  over 
every  new  surge,  was  her  fate  to  be  determined,  perhaps 
before  another  day  went  down.  Every  solitary  tower  along 
the  shore  awakened  new  anxiety.  From  its  dreary  loop¬ 
holes,  her  father  might  at  that  moment  be  gazing,  and  en¬ 
vying  the  poorest  peasant,  and  the  very  birds  of  the  air. 
their  liberty.  Still  bitterer  thought,  within  that  tower  he 
might  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  tyrant ;  or  more 
mercilessly  died  the  victim  of  that  “  hope  deferred,”  which 
is  worse  than  despair. 

Her  meditations  were  broken  by  a  thunder  of  cannon, 
and  a  circle  of  explosion  and  fire  from  every  point  of  the 
horizon.  Fort,  shore,  water,  precipicb,  and  wall  were  in¬ 
stantly  in  a  perpetual  blaze.  The  discharge  was  mingled 
with  shouts  from  unseen  multitudes  ;  and  the  dissonant, 
yet  grand,  clangour  of  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  horns  innu¬ 
merable,  followed,  and  filled  the  air. 

To  Hebe’s  look  of  astonishment,  the  caloyer  answered, 
by  explaining  the  cause  of  this  up-breaking  of  the  opiate 
tranquillity  of  an  oriental  summer  evening. 

“'We  have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bairam.  The 
Ramazan*  ends  to  day,  as  the  sun  touches  the  horizon. 
Till  this  minute,  the  whole  Turkish  world  has  been  as 
wretched,  as  if  every  man  of  them  were  horn  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  ducats  a  year.  They  have  had  nothing  to  do.  Not 
one  of  them,  from  the  sultan  to  the  water-carrier,  dared  so 
much  as  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  light  a  pipe,  or  linger 
over  an  ice  ;  or,  in  fact,  do  any  thing  but  reckon  his  beads. 
They  could  not  be  more  useless  or  unhappy,  if  they  had 
been  grand  chamberlains  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  or 
counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.” 

While  he  spoke,  the  enjoyment  began.  A  crowd  of 
boats  of  all  kinds,  from  the  slight  and  gilded  pleasure-barge 
of  the  Marmora,  like  a  mother-of-pearl  shell  floating  upop 
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the  water,  to  the  heavier  carrier  of  the  produce  of  its  banks, 
were  suddenly  filled  with  people,  each  with  his  pipe  at  his 
mouth,  and  pulling  hard  for  the  city. 

“  Many  an  angry  prayer,”  said  the  caloyer,  44  might 
those  unlucky  votaries  ?send  up  against  the  calendar- 
makers,  who  send  the  Ramazan  to  take  the  round  of  the 
months  every  three  and  thirty  years.  When  it  falls  in  the* 
summer,  no  slight  number  perish  of  exhaustion  in 
a  month’s  fast,  when  nothing  eatable  or  drinkable  passes 
Iheir  lips  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  Turk  who  would 
cut  the  throats  of  a  province,  would  think  himself  undone 
by  quenching  his  thirst  with  a  cup  of  water.  So  much 
lor  superstition  in  all  parts  of  this  idle  globe  ;  and  so  much 
more  easily  are  we  reconciled  to  the  mortifications  of  the 
frame  than  the  restraints  of  the  passions.  But  now  for 
another  scene.” 

The  chaloupe  shot  out  from  under  a  high,  wooded  pro-^ 
montory,  which  had  for  some  time  concealed  the  city. 
u  See,”  said  he,44  the  illumination  of  the  Bairam ;  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  its  glory !” 

And  it  was  in  its  glory.  Every  spot  on  which  a  light  could 
be  hung  was  in  a  biaze.  The  groat  central  ridge  which 
crosses  the  city  from  east  to  west,  showed  the  mosques  on 
its  seven  hills,  seven  gigantic  diadems  of  every  coloured 
fire.  Chains  of  lamps  were  swinging  from  the  countless 
minarets.  The  roofs  below  were  bright  with  torches,  and 
bursts  of  fireworks  of  the  most  singular  brilliancy  perpetu¬ 
ally  rose  in  the  air. 

As  the  chaloupe  ran  in  from  the  sea,  it  swept  close 
under  the  brow  of  a  cape  covered  with  buildings,  mingled 
with  tall  cypress- trees.  Over  the  gate  which  opened  from 
the  enclosure  to  the  sea,  were  hung  ranges  of  immense 
bones,  looking  ghastly  in  illumination. 

44  See  those  skeletons,”  said  the  caloyer,  with  a  groan 
of  wrath  and  wo.  44  Could  the  moslemin  have  chosen  a 
fitter  emblem  ?  Within  those  battlements, — under  your 
glance  at  this  moment,  lies  the  most  fearful  spot  on  earth  j 
the  seat  of  the  most  habitual  horrors  ;  the  scaffold  that  has 
drunk  the  most  blood  ;  the  grave  that  has  teemed  thickest 
with  regicide  ;  the  tribunal  that  has  crushed  with  the 
Jtiercest  recklessness  the  rights,  feelings,  capacities,  and 
virtues  of  man  ;  the  throne  of  utter  and  essential  tyranny.” 
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Hebe  glanced  up  at  the  huge  mass  of  buildings  that, 
covered  as  they  were  with  lights,  still  looked  sullen  and 
yild  ;  and,  in  the  whisper  of  terror,  pronounced  “  the 
seraglio !” 

The  chaloupe  flew  along,  and  rounding  Cape  San  De- 
metrio,  darted  up  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  washes  the 
northern  side  of  the  city.  In  the  Golden  Horn  new 
scenes  of  festivity  continually  unfolded  themselves.  The 
waters,  smooth  as  a  floor  of  marble,  were  alive  with  the 
multitude  pouring  out  from  the  city  audits  Thracian  and 
Asiatic  suburbs,  to  enjoy  the  deliciousness  of  the  night 
air,  and  the  pomps  of  the  illumination.  The  blaze  from 
Pera,  Galata,  and  Scutari,  made  tho  midnight  scarcely 
i?3ss  bright  than  day  ;  and  as  Hebe  passed  by  the  trains  of 
gilded  barges  belonging  to  the  Turkish  officers  of  state, 
the  ambassadors,  the  opulent  foreign  merchants,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Fariariote  families  ;  and  the  innumerable 
peramidias*  of  the  people,  every  one  with  its  torch,  she 
'•ould  only  wonder  at  this  sporting  in  the  lion’s  den. 

The  sound  of  some  fine  music  from  a  magnificent  barge 
that  rowed  aloof  from  the  crowd,  caught  her  ear.  The 
chaloupe  kept  on  in  its  speed  ;  but  even  in  the  moment  of 
passing,  she  could  recognise  the  Neapolitan  ambassadress, 
glowing  with  rouge  and  jewels,  and  triumphing  like  an¬ 
other  Cleopatra,  with  her  Antony  at  her  feet,  in  the  shape 
of  the  svjperbe  Englishman  ;  whose  chief  amusement, 
oowever,  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the  obsequiousness  of 
a  crowd  of  aides-de-camp  and  secretaries,  who  stood  clus¬ 
tered  together  at  a  due  distance  from  their  Platonic  queen. 

At  length,  pomp,  music,  and  illumination  were  left  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  in  darkness  the  chaloupe  shot  into  a  solitary 
landing  place  above  the  ancient  walls  of  the  Constantines. 

u  Here,”  said  the  caloyer,  “our  boatman  will  remain, 
while  we  make  our  way,  if  we  can  find  it,  through  a  road 
that  would  do  honour  to  an  African  desert;  to  the  house 
jf  my  friend.” 

The  road  justified  its  character ;  for  every  kind  of 
ducket,  broken  ground,  and  fallen  building  might  have 
been  exemplified  in  the  course  of  its  first  five  hundred 
vards.  Such  are  the  accesses  to  the  city  of  the  sultan  of 
rattans. 
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Bat  the  caloyer’s  prudence  had  provided  a  lamp,  which 
when  he  conceived  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  shot  from 
the  walls,  he  displayed  ;  and  by  its  help  wound  his  path 
through  spots  that  might  have  perplexed  their  native  vipers. 

Two  hours  of  this  fatiguing  march  brought  them  to  a 
large  black  building,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  met  every  as¬ 
sault  of  tempest  and  the  enemy  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
been  shattered  successively  by  them  all. 

Ilebe  shrank  from  the  gloomy  look  of  this  palace  of 
darkness  and  decay  ;  and,  full  of  the  impressions  of  Otto¬ 
man  atrocity,  for  which  it  seemed  the  fitting  scene,  ea¬ 
gerly  attempted  to  convince  her  guide  that  nothing  but  the 
robber  or  the  snake  could  live  in  such  a  ruin. 

But  the  old  man  was  unconvinced,  and  leading  her 
through  a  vineyard  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  knocked  at 
a  strongly  barred  door.  After  considerable  delay  and 
the  demand  of  a  pass-word,  the  door  was  opened. 
The  squalid  old  domestic  that  stood  within,  no  unsuitable 
minister  of  the  den  or  the  dungeon,  increased  Hebe’s  fears 
of  the  peril  into  which  her  guide’s  obstinacy  had  betrayed 
them  both  ;  and  when  by  the  light  of  the  quivering  taper 
that  led  the  way,  she  saw  the  dilapidated  walls,  and  the 
court-yard  covered  with  grass  and  fragments  of  building, 
she  fixed  her  vivid  eyes  on  the  caloyer’s  countenance,  to 
ascertain  whether  his  brain  hud  not,  like  his  feet,  gone 
astray. 

He  gave  her  no  other  answer  than  a  smile,  knocking 
at  a  second  door,  they  entered  the  visions  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  nights  were  realized. 

All  round  her  was  the  profusion  of  the  most  lavish  opu¬ 
lence.  Late  as  the  hour  was,  the  household  was  ready  to 
receive  its  guests  with  a  pomp  that  actually  startled  her, 

A  long  supper-table  was  laid  out,  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  splendidly-dressed  slaves.  Carpets  and  tissues  of  the 
costliest  fabric  ;  paintings  by  the  most  famous  masters  ; 
gold  plate  ;  walls  covered  with  silk,  ivory,  and  mirrors ; 
and  the  whole  seen  under  a  blaze  of  enormous  chan¬ 
deliers,  were  the  preparation  for  two  obscure  travellers. 

The  master  of  this  wealth  alone  did  not  appear ;  but  an 
Italian  major  domo,  with  the  air  of  a  Venetian  of  the  libro 
d'oroi  conveyed  his“  regrets  that  he  had  been  compelled 
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attend  at  the  seraglio  by  an  unexpected  summons,  and  his 
hopes  that  the  “  most  venerable  father  and  his  son  in  the 
faith,  should  feel  themselves  lords  of  the  mansion’*  in  all 
points  of  their  pleasure. 

When  the  attendants  had  retired,  Hebe  could  not  re¬ 
strain  her  surprise  at  the  unexpected  richness  of  every 
thing  in  the  spacious  suite  of  apartments,  contrasted  with 
the  exterior  of  the  building. 

This,”  said  the  monk,  u  is  the  wretched  tenure  of  life 
and  wealth  under  the  Osmanli.  The  owner  of  this  palace  is 
the  Armenian  bankerof  the  court.  Some  slight  service 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  rendering  to  him  many  years 
ago,  has  made  him  zealous  to  offer  me- every  return  since  ; 
and  as  no  man  in  the  capital  can  be  of  so  much  use  to  you 
in  your  inquiry  after  the  noble  Cantacuzene,  I  acquainted 
him  with  our  coming  and  its  purpose  by  a  messenger  from 
the  convent. 

“  The  Armenian  is  immensely  opulent,  as  you  may  per¬ 
ceive,  and  the  sultan  of  course  knows  it ;  but  the  most 
trivial  display  of  his  wealth  to  the  popular  eye  would  make 
his  ruin  a  matter  of  state  necessity,  and  would  be  followed 
by  his  seizure  and  banishment,  probably  by  his  death.  He 
cats  the  bread  of  insult.  With  horses  from  every  stud  of 
Arabia,  he  dares  not  be  seen  but  on  a  mule  ;  with  dia¬ 
monds  enough  to  purchase  a  principality,  he  must  let  the 
Turkish  beggar  who  actually  lives  on  his  alms,  wear  a 
better  turban  than  himself;  and  while  half  the  palaces  of 
the  divan  are  built  with  loans  from  his  purse,  he  is  forced 
by  a  sense  of  safety  to  let  his  own  t  umble  about  his  ears.” 

A  low  knocking  at  the  door  interrupted  the  narrative, 
and  a  man  tottered  in  wrapt  in  an  old  and  weather-beaten 
cloak.  He  flung  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  continued  for 
some  moments  panting,  like  one  who  had  just  escaped 
from  some  imminent  hazard,  and  gazing  round  with  a  dim. 
distracted  eye.  The  monk  in  surprise,  and  scarcely  re¬ 
cognising  the  portly  banker  under  this  aspect  of  alarm  and 
exhaustion,  approached  him :  but  scarcely  had  he  pro¬ 
nounced  “  My  friend  Joseph,”  when  the  Armenian  fell 
into  his  arms  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

u  Accursed  money  1”  he  exclaimed,  “  why  have  1 
wasted  my  years  for  it  ?  Better  had  I  been  born  a  slave,  or 
laboured  in  the  Held  ;  better  be  any  thing  than  live  in 
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perpetual  terrors  of  a  tyrant,  only  to  perish  by  the  hands 
of  a  robber.  While  I  was  to  night  waiting  to  embrace 
you,  my  excellent  and  holy  friend,  I  received  an  order  to 
attend  the  vizier  instantly.  I  went,  and  what  was  his 
purpose  ?  he  commanded  me  to  advance  half  a  million  of 
sequins  before  i  left  the  seraglio.  If  he  had  commanded 
me  to  give  up  my  life  on  the  spot,  I  was  in  his  hands.  I 
had  no  resource  ;  the  money  was  given,  and  I  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  retire. 

“  As  I  hurried  through  one  of  the  outer  passages,  that; 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  passages  to  the  grave,  I 
was  met  by  an  icoglan  in  my  confidence,  and  learned 
from  him  that  a  furious  insurrection  had  broken  out  on 
the  Danube,  and  that  robbing  me  was  the  only  means  of 
raising  money  to  meet  it. 

“  He  further  informed  mo,  that  the  boyar  Cantacuzene 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers  ;  that  he  had  been 
beguiled  across  the  frontier  by  some  spies  in  the  govern  ¬ 
ment  service,  in  the  idea  that  as  minister  of  correspond* 
ence  in  the  Hospodariate,  he  mi  ght  give  important  in¬ 
formation  of  the  designs  of  foreign  powers.  But  this 
he  had  altogether  refused,  and  from  his  refusals  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  haughty  charges  on  the  perfidy  of  the  Porte, 
his  life  was  in  hourly  danger.” 

\  "  S.  ,  •  «  : 1  .  *• 
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Hebe  uttered  a  cry  of  agony  at  the  words  ;  and  the 
Armenian  in  vain  strove  to  console  her  by  pointing  out 
how  much  was  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  boyar’s 
existence  and  his  place  of  confinement,  and  promising  the 
whole  exertion  of  his  influence  for  his  freedom. 

While  they  were  still  discussing  the  means  of  having 
access  to  the  prison,  hasty  steps  were  heard  along  the 
gallery,  and  the  icoglan  rushed  into  the  room. 

“  Fly,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose  :  the  vizier  has  issued  an  order  for  your  seizure  and 
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the  confiscation  of  all  that  you  are  worth.  The  spahis  am 
already  on  their  way.” 

u  Mother  of  Heaven  !”  groaned  the  sinking  Armenian. 

has  not  the  villain  already  robbed  me  of  half  my  for¬ 
tune  ?” 

“  There  is  the  point,”  said  the  icoglan  coolly.  “  He 
thinks  that  he  made  a  grand  mistake  in  leaving  you  the 
other  half,  and  intends  to  correct  it  without  delay.  To 
make  all  sure,  your  head  will  accompany  your  money.” 

“  What  shall  l  do  ?  where  shall  I  hide  ?  in  what  corner 
of  the  earth  shall  I  be  safe  from  this  merciless  tyrant?” 
cried  out  the  banker,  throwing  himself  in  despair  at  the 
feet  of  the  Turk. 

“Any  where  safer  than  here,”  said  the  icoglan,  calmly 
wrapping  his  cloak  about  his  arms,  and  waiting  for  the 
decision.  The  overwhelmed  Armenian  had  no  power  to 
move ;  and  he  lay  clasping  his  hands  and  muttering 
prayers.  But  the  monk’s  early  soldiership  was  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  he  counselled  resistance. 

“  With  your  household  and  the  strength  of  your  walls, 
crumbling  as  they  are,  we  may  repel  attack  till  day-light ; 
or,  at  least,  until  the  spahis  feel  that  robbery  will  not  be 
tamely  submitted  to.  Order  up  your  slaves,  put  muskets 
into  their  hands  ;  1  shall  take  the  defence  of  the  gate,  and 
even  if  the  troops  force  their  way,  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  escape  to  the  water-side.  In  the  mean  time, 
collect  whatever  you  have  of  most  value,  and  be  ready.” 

The  banker  was  all  gratitude,  and  flew  to  collect  his 
diamonds.  The  slaves,  and  other  domestics,  were  called 
together ;  and  under  the  direction  of  the  monk,  were 
ordered  to  different  points  commanding  the  entrance. 
Hebe,  in  terror,  still  adhered  to  her  guide  ;  and  followed 
him  through  the  naked  and  gloomy  galleries  in  which  they 
were  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  assailants.  Yet,  as 
she  left  the  supper  chamber,  she  could  not  resist  giving  a 
glance  once  more  to  its  beauty,  so  suddenly  marked  for 
desolation.  The  long  range  of  glittering  tables  was  now 
thronged  with  wild-looking  men,  partly  roused  from  their 
sleep,  or  called  from  the  out-buildings  and  fields ;  loading 
fire-arms,  sharpening  scimitars,  and  harnessing  themselves 
for  the  bloody  work  that  every  moment  might  bring. 
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They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  caloyer  had  scarcely 
reached  his  post  over  the  gateway,  before  the  sound  of' 
trampling  hoofs  and  the  neigh  of  horses  came  on  the  gusts 
of  a  chilling  wind.  The  caps  and  arms  of  the  troops  were 
next  seen,  as  they  moved  out  from  behind  the  thickets, 
glimmering  in  the  dying  moon.  The  caloyer  challenged, 
and  was  answered  by  a  volley  of  carbine  balls,  that  shat¬ 
tered  the  stones  round  him,  and  not  less  shattered  the  new- 
made  heroism  of  his  garrison.  A  most  outrageous  fire 
was  returned,  the  chief  part  of  which  went  into  the  sky. 
But  he  saw  how  this  must  end,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
banker  to  delay  no  longer.  Hebe  he  implored  to  take  the 
opportunity,  and  escape  with  the  fugitive.  But  the  young 
Greek  felt  the  spirit  of  her  nation,  and  determined  to  abide 
iier  fate,  such  as  it  might  be,  rather  than  abandon  the 
venerable  friend  whose  generosity  had  bound  her  to  him 
by  every  tie.  The  caloyer,  touched  almost  to  tears, 
argued,  but  argued  fruitlessly :  and  side  by  side  they 
watched  the  further  progress  of  the  assailants.  The  firing 
had  surprised  the  spaliis,  and  they  had  darted  into  the 
thicket  much  more  rapidly  than  became  soldiership.  Not 
a  shot  was  returned. 

“  We  have  frightened  those  heroes  by  even  our  defence,’1 
said  the  monk.  “  But  they  dare  not  go  back  to  the 
seraglio  with  such  news  ;  and  !  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  in  by  some  easier  quarter.” 

A  burst  of  the  domestics  through  the  galleries,  and  a 
sudden  blaze,  proved  that  the  conjecture  was  true.  The 
spahis,  astonished  at  so  unheard  of  an  event  ns  a  defence 
against  the  seraglio  guard,  but  knowing  that  their  beads 
must  pay  for  the  failure  of  their  commission,  had  rode 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  and  by  Setting  .some  out¬ 
houses  on  fire,  put  the  new- levied  defenders  to  the  rout. 
The  caloyer’s  generalship  saw  that  the  business  was 
r  ''ver ;  and  leading  Hebe  bv  the  chambers  farthest  from  the 
shouts  of  the  spaliis  and  the  shrieks  of  the  attendants, 
hurried  through  by-paths  to  his  boat,  which  he  expected 
still  to  find  upon  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn.  But  the 
chaloupe  was  gone.  The  Armenian  had  in  his  terror 
faken  it,  and  pushed  across  to  Galata  on  the  first  sight  of 
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the  blaze,  which  he  well  knew  augured  the  end  of  the 
battle. 

The  caloyer  was  in  despair,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for 
the  sword  of  the  spahis.  But  he  was  now  to  be  indebted 
to  his  companion’s  fortitude.  Hebe  ranged  the  bank  till 
she  found  a  deserted  boat ;  and  giving  one  oar  to  the  old 
man’s  feeble  hand,  and  plying  the  other  herself,  the  boat 
was  soon  in  the  centre  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  blaze  from  the  Armenian’s  mansion  threw  sheet  on 
sheet  of  broader  red  upon  the  sky  ;  and  tho  fugitives  saw 
with  regret  that  the  work  of  ruin  tvas  total.  But  they  had 
the  consolation  to  feel  that  its  master  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  plunderers  ;  and  that  they  wero  within  a  few 
oars’-length  of  the  protection  of  the  European  ambas¬ 
sadors,  whose  palaces  were  already  seen  in  the  decaying 
illumination  above  the  roofs  of  Pera. 

The  boat  touched  the  shore  ;  and  the  monk  was  exult- 
ingly  uttering  the  words,  “  Now,  at  last,  wc  are  in  safety,” 
when  he  found  himself  grasped  by  a  strong  hand,  and 
heard  a  shriek  from  Hebe.  The  narrow  landing-place 
was  almost  totally  dark  :  he  had  run  in  among  a  patrol  of 
bostangis ;  and  he  and  his  fellow-voyager  were  declared 
to  be  u  prisoners  in  the  name  of  his  highness  the  sultan.” 

“  We  have  got  something  at  last  Worth  our  trouble  to¬ 
night,”  said  their  officer  ;  in  whose  eyes  Hebe’s  rich  dress, 
borrowed  from  the  banker's  wardrobe,  shone  temptingly. 
The  scimitar  and  pistols  gave  glittering  evidence  of  the 
splendour  of  his  armory  ;  and  the  captain  looked  upon 
his  fortune  as  little  less  than  made,  if  lie  could  but  secure 
the  spoil  to  himself.  He  pronounced,  with  the  prompti¬ 
tude  of  an  experienced  collector  of  valuables  forfeited  to 
the  state,  that  the  Greek  was  an  individual  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  not  to  be  touched  by  human  fingers,  until  he 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  sultan. 

u  As  for  the  monk,”  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  “■  you  may 
take  whatever  you  can  get  from  the  infidel.  He  makes  a 
vow  of  poverty;  and  his  purse,  like  his  life,  rs  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.” 

The  bostangis  were  palpably  not  convinced  by  the  rew 
RDoing  which  defrauded  them  of  the  more  extensive 
plunder.  But  their  captain’s  voice  was  that  of  a  man  m>t 
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disposed  to  tolerate  mutiny  ;  and  the  whirl  of  his  scimitar 
accompanying  this  speech,  gave  a  comment  which  the 
dullest  of  bostangis  could  not  fail  to  understand.  Kebe 
and  the  old  man  uselessly  protested  against  their  separa^ 
tion  ;  the  captain  avowing  in  turn  44  that  the  affair  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  state.”  The  prisoners  were  put  into 
separate  boats,  as  befitting  the  superior  rank  of  the  youth, 
if  not  the  purposes  of  his  captor ;  and  the  patrol  having 
thus  found  something  to  report,  gladly  gave  up  the  task  ol 
stumbling  over  the  ruins  and  battling  with  the  starving 
dogs  of  Pera. 

The  current  of  the  classic  Lycus  bore  them  rapidly 
down  the  harbour,  until  they  came  within  view  of  the 
seraglio.  Hebe,  overpowered  by  what  seemed  the  per- 
petual  persecutions  of  fortune,  had  sat  on  the  boat’s  side 
in  silence,  and  with  her  cloak  upon  her  disconsolate  face, 
from  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  Christian  suburb.  The 
captain’s  rough  voice  aroused  her. 

44  Now,  my  young  hero,  you  may  renew  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  heads  of  some  of  your  friends.  As  for  their 
unlucky  bodies,  I  suppose  the  tunnies  can  by  this  time 
give  the  best  account  of  them.  Rise,  and  do  homage  t< 
the  Sublime  Porte.” 

The  boat  was  hauled  up  to  the  bank  ;  and  the  captive 
felt  her  feet  once  more  on  the  evil  ground.  She  passed 
in  silence  through  a  long  street,  that  looked  the  dwelling 
of  riot  and  misery  ;  until  the  captain,  losing  patience, 
plucked  the  mantle  from  her  face,  and  said,  44  we  suffer  no 
infidel  grumblings  here.  Your  purse  and  pistols  will  be 
of  no  further  use  to  you ;  so  you  may  as  well  leave  them 
as  a  legacy  to  me.” 

The  bostangis  were  halted  ;  and  he  led  Hebe  from  this 
gloomy  cavern,  rather  than  street,  a  few  steps  towards  a 
glare  of  light,  which  promised  to  assist  him  in  making  his 
spoil  more  complete.  While  he  was  busy  ungirdirig  the 
pistols,  the  Greek  looked  up,  and  saw,  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  off,  the  fatal  and  famous  work  of  Mahomet  the  Second 
the  Porte  of  the  seraglio. 

The  huge  and  frowning  mass  of  stone  ;  the  sullen  arch 
below  ;  the  niches  at  the  sides,  which  should  have  held  the 
altars  of  death  and  terror  ;  the  Arabic  inscription  to  th*5 
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destroying  power ;  were  keenly  visible  by  the  light  of  the 
clusters  of  torches  blazing  from  the  orifices  on  the  summit. 
But  beneath  those  torches,  she,  shuddering,  saw  the  true 
emblem  ; — a  row  of  human  heads  fixed  on  the  spikes  of 
the  archway,  and  glaring  in  the  light  with  a  frightful  look 
of  life  in  torture. 

“  By  Allah  !  whom  have  we  got  here  ?”  exclaimed  the 
bostangee,  as  for  the  first  time  he  caught  a  distinct  view 
of  Hebe’s  countenance.  “  Now  my  dream  turns  out  true. 
Bostangis,  to  the  boat  again.  I  forgot  that  I  have  another 
hour  to  patrol.  All  oars  in,  and  away.” 

The  rowers  turned  from  the  bank,  and  were  soon  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream.  “  Now  for  Seraglio  point,  my  men, 
and  keep  along  shore.” 

He  approached  Hebe,  who  had  resumed  her  seat  in 
fear  and  silence,  and  whispered,  “  So,  Greek,  do  you 
forget  your  travelling  companions  so  soon  ?  It  is  lucky  for 
you  to-night  that  I  have  a  longer  memory.  If  I  had 
given  you  into  the  hands  of  the  capigis,*  never  would  you 
have  seen  Bairam  again.”  The  voice  struck  her  ear  ;  but 
she  obviously  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  the  speaker’s 
features. 

“  Aye,  Greek,  three  steps  more  would  have  brought  us 
within  hail  of  the  man-catchers  ;  and  you  might  as  well 
have  walked  in  a  tiger’s  den.  But  1  remembered  old 
times,  the  Balkan,  and  the  run  from  our  honest  comrades, 
who  have  been  since  handsomely  cut  up  under  that  most 
stupid  and  pilfering  of  pachas.”  Hebe,  with  a  sensation 
of  gladness,  recognised  the  Albanian. 

u  I  suppose,”  said  he,  “  that  you  must  have  thought  me 
a  knave  like  the  rest,  for  leaving  you  to  make  your  own 
bread  in  that  land  of  beggars ;  where,  if  the  fox  or  the 
crow7  could  contrive  to  pick  up  a  dinner,  they  must  have 
had  the  talent  of  a  Frenchman.  But  the  knavery  was 
none  of  mine. 

“  I  had  wandered  out  of  the  old  monastery  before  day¬ 
break,  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  our  escape  during 
the  day.  Others,  it  appeared,  had  wandered  out  before 
me  ;  for  as  I  was  feeling  my  way  round  the  old  passages; 

*  The  attejvlaBts  at  the  seraglio  gate,  chiefly  execution^ 
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&very  inch  of  which  was  undoubtedly  made  for  a  penance 
to  all  that  ever  trod  them,  I  received  a  blow  on  the  head, 
which  put  an  end  to  my  discoveries ;  and  which,  on  my 
awaking  in  the  middle  of  a  tent  of  thieves  fifty  miles  off,  i 
found  had  left  me  without  a  piastre  in  the  creation.  To 
make  the  matter  still  worse,  our  two  charters  had  come 
sociably  galloping  after  the  thieves ;  and  mv  precious 
prize,  my  whole  coffee-set,  that  I  had  strapped  on  your 
saddle  with  my  own  hands  the  night  before,  I  saw  handed 
over  to  the  captain  of  the  gang  ;  who,  like  an  unprincipled 
slave  as  he  was,  took  possession  of  every  cup  of  my  lawful 
property  without  ceremony.” 

Hebe’s  smile  betrayed  her  sense  of  the  delicate  distinc¬ 
tions  of  pay  and  plunder. 

u  And  yet  this  was  the  luckiest  thing  of  all,”  proceeded 
the  headlong  narrator.  “  I  had  been  thinking  of  turning 
the  edge  of  my  scimitar  upon  myself;  but  the  sight  of 
human  roguery  has  always  made  me  indignant.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  robber  refund  ;  and  the  thought  gave 
me  new  life.  The  night  had  not  passed  before  I  dropped 
a  dose  of  opium  into  his  unholy  beverage.  He  got  drunk, 
and  talked  of  cutting  off  heads  with  the  air  of  a  sultan. 
Brandy  and  the  pill  together  made  him  worthy  of  the 
throne  of  the  Ottomans  ;  and  I  left  him  to  imagine  himself 
jewelled  to  the  eyebrows,  and  robbing  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  ;  while  I  quietly  stripped  his  sleeping  majesty  of 
every  article  that  was  worth  my  trouble  ;  packed  them 
upon  the  back  of  his  favourite  charger,  and  leading  my 
own  two  from  their  picquets,  rode  off  with  the  set  for 
glorious  Slamboul. 

u  Here  l  made  friends,  either  to  myself  or  my  sequins  ; 
began  to  like  a  city  life  ;  sent  for  my  daughter ;  and,  to 
avoid  inquiries,  bought  a  place  among  the  brave  bostangis. 
But,  hush,  what’s  here  ?” 

A  window  in  a  building  projecting  over  the  seraglio 
wall  was  thrown  open  ;  alight  glimmered  within,  showing 
three  or  four  figures  in  violent  struggle  ;  and  screams  and 
groans  ran  through  Hebe’s  ear. 

The  Albanian  gave  orders  to  push  off  instantly  from  the 
shore.  He  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  words,  before  a 
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loud  plash  of  the  waters  was  followed  by  the  roar  0i 
cannon. 

“  Wild  work  going  on  in  the  palace  now,”  said  the 
captain  ;  “  that  gun  is  the  signal  for  the  end  of  those  who 
meddle  with  matters  above  them.  Every  night  for  the  last 
week  the  same  gun  has  told  the  same  story,  at  the  rate  ol 
a  politician  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  sultan  trembles 
from  turban  to  sbpper,  notwithstanding ;  and  when  he 
cornes  to  the  soldiers,  after  having  finished  his  accounts 
with  the  statesmen,  the  question  between  his  highness  and 
us  w  1  be  only,  which  shall  go  foremost. 
i B  .  t  here  we  are,  at  the  spot  where  the  man  who  would 
keep  out  of  the  other  world,  must  learn  to  hold  his  tongue.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  current  had  swept  the  barge  close  to  the  European 
side  of  the  harbour  in  defiance  of  the  oars  ;  and  Hebe,  in 
new  alarm,  yet  in  admiration,  saw  herself  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  one  of  the  pavilions  of  the  dreaded  sultan,  the 
Yali  Kiosch.*  Nothing  could  look  less  like  the  seat  of 
the  u  blood  drinker.” 

It  was  a  fantastic  and  fairy-looking  building,  with  its 
beauty  thrown  into  full  view  by  the  coloured  lamps  that 
hung  from  every  part  of  its  delicate  architecture.  Green 
silk  curtains  waved  lightly  over  it  in  the  wind,  and  showed 
within  its  arabesque  walls  the  sculptured  silver  of  the  throne 
from  which  the  sultan  reviews  his  fleet,  and,  like  another 
Xerxes,  looks  at  once  upon  his  empires  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

On  this  night  the  solitary  shore  was  no  longer  solitary  ; 
lines  of  large  tents,  painted  with  all  the  dyes  of  the  rain¬ 
bow,  were  pitched  along  the  gardens  ;  the  sound  of  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  swelled  through  the  trees  ;  and  the  most 
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dazzling  explosion  of  fire-works  incessantly  burst  upwards, 
and  lightened  the  whole  reach  of  the  waters. 

“  Let  him  revel  while  he  may,”  was  the  Albanian’s  pithy 
observation  as  he  steered  wide  from  the  rush  of  the  sultan’s 
magnificent  barge.  u  There  let  him  go  while  his  twenty- 
six  oars  can  carry  him  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  nei¬ 
ther  his  high-capped  bostangi-bashi  will  hold  his  rudder, 
nor  his  golden  lattice  hide  himself.” 

The  chaloupe  soon  left  the  royal  pomp  behind,  swept 
round  the  seraglio  point,  and  wound  its  lonely  way  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  triangle,  through  darkness 
broken  from  time  to  time  by  flashes  of  illumination  from 
the  various  pavdlious  that  peeped  through  the  trees. 

u  In  a  boat’s-Iength  or  two  more,”  said  Polemo,  gravely, 
il  we  should  have  made  the  whole  circle  of  those  accursed 
walls,  and  might  make  our  escape  from  them  altogether. 
Why  I  should  not,  I  can  scarcely  say  ;  yet  the  knife  is  long 
sharpened  before  it  draws  blood  ;  the  sultan  has  other 
things  to  think  off  than  slicing  of  my  ears  ;  and,  if  I  am 
hot  mistaken,  times  are  not  far  behind  when  an  active  pair 
jf  hands  may  help  a  man  to  more  money  than  he  could 
earn  by  his  wit  or  wisdom  to  his  life’s  end.  Now,  bos*- 
tangis,  steer  for  the  BaHk-hane.”* 

Hebe  followed  her  master  submissively  through  a  low 
archway  level  with  the  sands,  into  a  small  and  flower-cover¬ 
ed  building,  a  corner  of  which  hung  over  the  sea.  A  sin¬ 
gle  lamp  suspended  in  the  porch  threw  a  glow-worm  light 
over  the  little  embowered  front ;  and  a  sigh  escaped  her 
lips  as  it  reminded  her  of  the  rural  quiet  among  her  vines 
and  roses,  that  she  now  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever  enjoying 
again. 

“  You  admire  this  pretty  cottage,”  said  the  Albanian, 
as  the  lamp  showed  her  countenance. 

u  I  am  only  surprised  to  find  a  hermitage  in  this  place  of 
luxury  and  fear.” 

u  Then,  Greek,  take  my  advice,  and  judge  less  from  ap¬ 
pearances  in  future.  The  hermitage  has  seen  more  blood 
than  many  a  field  of  battle  ;  than  any  cavern  of  robbers 
between  this  and  the  Danube  ;  than  even  the  whole  seraglio 

*  “  The  fisher’s  house.1’ 
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besides.  In  this  spot,  green  as  it  is,  are  done  three-fourths 
of  the  murders  done  within  these  walls. 

“  To  that  garden,  with  all  its  blossoms,  are  brought  the 
fallen  ministers  and  high  officers  of  the  Porte,  to  wait,  till 
from  that  fence  they  are  brought  out  one  by  one,  like 
sheep  from  a  pen,  to  end  their  troubles  within  yonder  little 
room,  which  1  suppose  you  would  fix  on  for  your  favourite 
shepherdess,  or  your  favourite  saint.  In  that  pretty  room 
execution  is  done  upon  viziers,  capudan  pachas,  high-trea- 
surers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  fools  that  can  be  contented 
with  making  money,  to  leave  it  with  their  heads  to  the  sul¬ 
tan  ;  and  from  that  little  window,  wrapt  up  as  it  is  in  rose¬ 
buds  and  eglantines,  the  trunks  belonging  to  those  heads 
are  tossed  out  to  find  their  way  to  the  other  world,  down 
the  Dardanelles  ” 

His  hearer  shrank  at  feeling  herself  in  the  centre  of 
those  doings  of  death,  whose  remote  name  made  the 
seraglio  tremble  ;  and  she  urged  the  Albanian  to  return 
to  the  water-side.  But  this  he  showed  her  was  now 
impossible,  by  pointing  out  the  movement  of  the  whole 
fleet  of  state  barges  round  the  seraglio  point.  Their 
lights  glittered  far  on  the  waves  ;  and  to  avoid  the  guard 
of  the  gardens,  who  would  naturally  be  drawn  into  this 
quarter  to  see  the  pageant,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  even 
where  they  were. 

They  glided  noiselessly  through  the  long  lines  of  cy¬ 
presses  that  make  the  outer  fence  of  the  gardens,  and 
which,  to  the  passing  ships,  look  like  so  many  ranges  of 
funeral  plumes. 

u  Thanks  to  the  Bairam,”  said  the  captain,  u  the  rogues 
of  my  corps  are  thinking  so  much  more  of  the  show  and 
the  sherbet  than  of  being  on  their  posts,  that  we  have 
escaped  a  shower  of  musket-balls  hitherto.  But  now. 
even,  I  am  a  little  perplexed. 

“  My  first  object,  Greek,  you  know,  was  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  carrying  any  valuables  about  you.  But,  as  soon 
as  I  discovered  that  we  were  old  friends,  that  idea  was  of 
course  given  up  ;  for,  if  there  be  no  honour  among  bos- 
tangis,  there  is  the  more  among  Albanians.  But,  as  I 
could  not  turn  you  loose  after  a  regular  arrest  under  the 
eyes  of  my  company,  every  man  of  whom  holds  me  ac- 
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Countable  for  every  sequin  about  you,  I  had  no  resource 
but  to  bring  you  along  with  us  here ;  and  now,  I  know 
by  the  tread,  that  the  patrol  are  between  me  and  my  quar¬ 
ters.  In  this  spot,  at  least,  we  must  not  be  found.” 

A  light  glanced  along  the  casements  of  a  large  pavilion, 
which  they  had  passed  in  the  dark.  “  There,”  said  Hebet 
u  you  may  conceal  yourself.  As  for  me,  all  places  are 
alike.  I  will  go  no  farther.  Let  death  corrfe  here.  1 
am  weary  of  flying  from  him.” 

“  Folly !  here  are  the  guard,”  whispered  the  captain. 
“  Now  for  life  or  death,”  At  the  words,  he  forced  open 
a  trellised  door,  and  pulled  his  despairing  companion  after 
him. 

The  guard,  preceded  by  torch- bearers,  came  up  almost 
at  the  instant  of  closing  the  door.  They  had  evidently 
been  aware  that  strangers  were  in  the  forbidden  ground  ; 
but  it  fortunately  surpassed  tneir  idea  of  mortal  temerity, 
that  any  human  being  should  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
apartments  under  which  they  were  now  gathered  in  high 
consultation. 

The  Albanian  himself  owned  his  alarm  when  he  looked 
round,  and  by  the  torch-light  saw  that  he  was  in  the  most 
secluded  and  inapproachable  chambers  of  the  sultan,  the 
pavilion  of  the  “  garden  of  hyacinths.” 

In  all  the  agitation  of  the  hour,  Hebe  could  not  restrain 
her  eyes,  from  wandering  round  the  splendours  of  this  cen¬ 
tral  spot  of  gorgeous  tyranny,  as  the  torches  gleamed  on 
the  golden  and  high- wrought  arabesques  of  its  roof ;  the 
incomparable  tapestry  of  its  floor  ;  the  clusters  of  pikes, 
daggers,  pistols,  and  scimitars,  sheathed  with  the  precious 
metals,  and  blazing  with  diamonds,  that  covered  its  walls ; 
the  hangings  embroidered  by  the  sultanas  ;  and  the  pearl- 
chained  and  gold-footed  ottomans  that  surrounded  this 
celebrated  room. 

Even  here  was  the  affectation  of  an  indulgence  which 
the  Turk  so  seldom  suffers  himself  to  enjoy  ;  and  two 
large  crystal  cabinets  contained  a  number  of  sumptuously 
bound  volumes,  on  whose  beauty  probably  no  human  hand 
had  ever  intruded.  Yet  evidences  of  that  singular  and 
irreclaimable  rudeness  which  characterizes  the  son  of  the 
Caucasus,  were  mingled  with  this  pomp  ;  and  the  sultan’s 
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boots  and  slippers,  his  basin  and  napkin,  and  even  the 
brushes  and  curling-irons  for  his  beard,  scorned  to  be 
concealed. 

But  the  beating  of  the  great  drum  of  the  seraglio,  whose 
sound  rouses  every  soldier  within  the  walls,  suddenly  broke 
upon  the  night ;  and  the  guard  wheeled  off  through  the 
thicket,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  fugitives.  Other 
sounds  were  gradually  heard,  which  the  Albanian’s  prac¬ 
tised  ear  told  him  were  a  cannonade  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  harbour.  He  started  up  from  his  crouching  posi¬ 
tion  under  the  shade  of  the  viranda. 

“  1  must  leave  you  here,  Greek  ;  the  gardens  are  roused 
now,  and  impassable  by  a  stranger.  But  here  no  one 
will  think  of  looking  for  you.  1  shall  make  my  way  to 
the  guard  house  of  the  corps,  to  see  how  the  world  is 
going  on  outside  ;  and  be  back  in  time  to  help  you  out 
among  honest  men  again.” 

The  increased  echo  of  guns,  and  the  heavier  pealing 
of  the  drum,  came  upon  the  air 

u  By  Allah,  they  are  at  work,”  said  he,  exultingly. 
aI  knew  that  the  pacha  would  be  a  man  of  his  word. 
Long  live  the  Bairactar !  a  bolder  fellow  never  drew 
scimitar.  By  to-morrow,  great  things  may  be  done  here  ; 
and  at  all  events,  sultan  Mustafa  will  have  other  business 
on  his  hands  than  hunting  for  you.” 

To  Hebe  life  had  grown  indifferent.  Whether  the  blow 
came  sooner  or  later  was  now  nearly  the  same,  and  she 
passively  remained.  The  Albanian  opened  the  casement 
to  drop  into  the  thicket  below.  But  casting  a  glance  back 
at  Hebe,  he  returned,  and  telling  her  that  he  had  learned 
in  the  wars  the  wisdom  of  providing  against  accidents, 
opened  one  of  the  library  cases,  and  with  a  laugh  at 
“turning  a  sultan’s  books  to  some  purpose  for  the  first 
time  since  Omar,”  let  fall  its  crimson  curtains  over  her. 
and  shut  her  in. 
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The  captain’s  warlike  wisdom  was  useful  ;  for  he  had 
scarcely  sprung  from  the  viranda,  before  the  tapestry  at 
the  further  end  of  the  chamber  was  flung  back,  and  hasty 
steps  followed.  Hebe’s  heart  beat  thick,  arid  she  felt  the 
feebleness  and  coldness  that  so  often  unnerve  the  boldest 
frame  at  the  thought  of  death  at  hand. 

But  the  pacing  up  and  down  the  chamber  continued. 
She  was  apparently  not  the  object  of  the  search  ;  and  by 
the  light  of  a  small  lamp  which  one  of  the  strangers  car¬ 
ried,  she  was  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  through  the 
curtain.  One  was  a  wild-looking  tall  figure,  sumptuously 
robed,  and  scimitar  in  hand.  The  lamp- bearer  was  a 
worn-out  being,  who  tottered  rather  than  walked  after  the 
long  strides  of  the  other,  whose  first  words  disclosed  the 
rank  of  both. 

“What,  would  »he  rebels  have  ?  Dogs  of  hell !  am  I 
not  Padishah  I  slain  ?*  Where  are  the  pachas  ?  traitors 
and  slaves,  all  of  them.  The  Ulema  will  not  stir.  I  am 
deserted  by  every  body:  Yet  they  call  me  Sultan-dinnf 
still.”  He  burst  out  into  a  bitter  laugh.  “  But  I  live, 
and  they  may  find  me  their  master  yet,  the  hoary  syco¬ 
phants  !  Yet  you,  villain  !  you,  blackest  traitor  of  them 
all,  why — ”  and  he  turned  with  glaring  eyes  on  the  trem¬ 
bling  and  bowing  wretch  that  followed  him — “  why  have 
not  the  people  been  called  to  the  defence  of  their  sultan  ? 
Am  I  to  be  dragged  to  the  feet  of  that  hound  Bairactar  ? 
Am  I  not  Imam-al-Musliminn 

A  roar  of  artillery,  and  distant  shouts  interrupted  the 
speech.  The  sultan  paused  to  listen,  then  threw  himself 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  on  the  sofas. 

“Vizier,”  he  exclaimed,  “they  are  coming.  I  hear 
them  forcing  the  gates  ; — but  they  shall  not  take  me  alive. 

*  “Emperor  of  Islaraisra.”  t  “Protector of  the  Faith,” 

|  “  Pontiff  of  Mussulmans.” 
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They  shall  find  Mustafa  upon  his  throne. — The  troops  fly 
from  me. — The  janizaries  call  for  my  head.  They  charge 
me  with  having  lived  like  a  tiger ; — but  1  shall  die  like  a 
sultan.”  -*■ 

The  vizier  crept  to  the  footstool  of  the  royal  savage, 
and  continued  prostrate,  waiting  for  the  subsiding  of  that 
furious  passion  which  displayed  itself  in  the  convulsions 
of  every  nerve  of  his  muscular  frame. 

“  Slave  !  the  time  of  this  baseness  is  past,”  said  the 
loathing  sovereign,  as  he  looked  upon  the  human  reptile 
beneath  his  heel.  “Stand  up,  and  if  you  have  counsel, 
give  it  now.  Our  heads  will  come  to  the  ground  to¬ 
gether.” 

The  vizier  was  silent.  The  Sultan  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  exhausted  by  passion.  Rut  the  tide  flowed 
again,  and  spurning  the  wretch  from  his  footstool,  he 
howled  aloud — “  Was  there  among  my  thousands  no  dag¬ 
ger  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  rebel  ?” 

u  It  was  tried,”  muttered  the  vizier  ;  “  but  Bairactar 
slew  the  slayers.”  “  Was  .there  not  money  enough  in 
your  hands  to  buy  him  ?  or  did  you  keep  it  all  to  yourself, 
and  your  fellow-traitors  ?”  roared  the  sultan. 

“  He  was  offered  purses  enough  to  have  purchased  all 
the  pachas  beside  ;  but  the  bribe  was  disdained,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  crouching  slave. 

A  deeper  thunder  of  artillery  rolled  ;  flame  rose  in  the 
direction  of  the  Porte,  and  the  troops  of  the  seraglio 
were  seen  hurrying  in  disordered  crowds  through  the 
gardens. 

The  sultan  sprang  on  his  feet  with  the  yell  of  a  wild 
beast  struck  by  a  javlein.  His  first  impulse  was  to  turn 
the  scimitar  upon  the  vizier,  whom  he  accused  of  betray¬ 
ing  him  ;  then,  to  rush  out  and  die  at  the  head  of  the  jani¬ 
zaries.  His  hand  was  grasping  the  vizier’s  throat  ;  when 
the  old  man,  struggling  at  his  last  gasp,  pronounced  the 
words  “  Selim  lives  !” 

The  scimitar  was  suspended  in  its  blow  ;  a  new  passion 
had  entered  into  its  wielder.  u  He  lives  !”  exclaimed  the 
sultan, — ■“  though  I  had  commanded  his  death.  Aye  \ 
there  is  the  root  of  the  rebellion  ;  those  dogs  of  Zatania 
are  come  to  replace  him  on  his  throne. — But  on  that 
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+hrone  never  shall  he  sit  alive.— -They  shall  find  him,  a  sul¬ 
tan  if  they  will  ;  but  they  shall  have  no  purses  from  him  ; 
no  troops  ;  no  pachalics  :  they  shall  find  the  mighty  Selim 
the  dust  under  the  feet  of  Mustafa.  Bring  him  from  his 
den.” 

The  vizier  clapped  his  hands  :  a  door  opened,  and  five 
©r  six  mutes  came  in  leading  the  unfortunate  Selim  in 
chains.  Long  confinement  had  withered  the  countenance 
©f  a  man  once  remarkable  for  personal  dignity  ;  he  was 
Worn  to  a  skeleton  ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  gray  ;  he. 
stooped  under  the  weight  of  his  fetters  ;  and  the  voice 
was  hollow  and  sepulchral  in  which  he  boldly  asked,  “  for 
what  purpose  of  new  guilt  he  was  brought  before  the 
Usurper  of  his  throne.” 

The  scene  passed  close  to  the  spot  where  Hebe  stood 
breathless  Every  feature  of  the  fallen  sultan,  as  the 
vizier  raised  the  lamp  to  his  wo- worn  figure  ;  the  fero¬ 
cious  expression  of  his  enemy,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
and  flushed  with  rage  ;  and  the  sallow  and  fear-struck 
visage  of  the  vizier,  were  under  her  single  glance.  The 
mutes  stood  by,  unmoving  and  unmoved,  as  so  many  sta¬ 
tues.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  Mustafa, 
either  mastered  by  his  passion,  or  awed  by  the  lofty  spirit 
of  his  former  sovereign,  stood,  exhibiting  his  perturbation 
only  in  the  writhings  of  his  countenance.  “  Such  is 
human  grandeur,”  thought  Hebe,  even  in  her  terror. 
“  Here  are  three  men  at  the  head  of  earthly  supremacy. 
Yet  the  slave  in  the  dungeon  might  be  their  envy  ;  and  an 
hour,  a  moment,  may  see  them  nothing.” 

The  battle  had  apparently  subsided  for  awhile,  and  the 
shouts  and  firing  were  fainter.  But  the  troops  of  Bairac- 
tar  had  retired  from  the  assault  of  the  principal  entrance, 
only  to  make  a  more  fatal  attempt  upon  the  sea-gate  of 
the  seraglio.  While  the  group  of  death  were  still  gazing 
on  each  ether,  a  tremendous  shout,  in  which  the  names 
©f  Bairactar  and  Selim  were  heard,  burst  in  the  grove 
round  the  pavilion,  and  a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry 
dashed  the  casements  into  atoms. 

“  They  are  here,”  cried  out  the  shrinking  vizier,  and 
turned  to  escape  ;  but  the  sultan  grasped  him  with  a 
giant’s  gripe ;  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  Selim,  while  he 
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lield  the  vizier  writhing  like  a  worm,  he  pronounced,  in  £ 
voice  scarcely  audible  through  fury,  “  Selim,  you  hear 
what  this  reptile  says.  He  tells  the  truth. — Bairactar 
comes  with  forty  thousand  men  to  place  you  on  the  throne. 
The  rebel  shall  have  his  wish.  He  shall  see  you  there  : 
but  he  shall  not  see  you  alive.” 

He  gave  a  sign  to  the  mutes ;  who  instantly  threw 
themselves  on  their  victim,  and  twisted  the  bowstring 
round  his  neck.  But  Selim,  a  man  of  powerful  form, 
though  weakened  by  long  confinement,  wras  still  a  formi¬ 
dable  antagonist,  and  he  struggled  wildly.  The  firing 
outside  was  renewed  ;  and  one  of  the  mutes  dropped 
wounded.  Relieved  from  this  assailant,  he  plunged  for¬ 
ward,  shook  off*  the  others,  and  wresting  the  scimitar  from 
the  surprised  sultan,  dealt  desperate  blows  round  him* 
He  had  already  fought  his  way  to  the  door.  He  saw  the 
Albanians  climbing  over  the  railings  of  the  viranda  ;  the 
door  at  which  he  stood  was  giving  way  under  their  axes  : 
one  effort  more  would  change  the  fate  of  the  sceptre. 

But  that  effort  was  never  to  be  made.  While  with  one 
hand  he  shook  the  massive  bars  of  the  door,  and  with  the 
other  whirled  the  scimitar  in  the  faces  of  the  mutes.  Mus¬ 
tafa  sprang  behind  him,  and  with  a  single  blow  sent  the 
dagger  to  his  heart.  The  unfortunate  Selim  dropped  \ 
and  died  without  a  groan. 

The  act  was  seen  from  without,  and  redoubled  attempts 
tvere  made  to  force  the  pavilion.  The  sultan  with  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  grim  scorn  pointed  to  the  body,  then  dragging  it 
across  the  floor,  flung  it  on  the  throne.  The  Albanians* 
doubly  infuriated  at  the  sight,  now  burst  in ; — but  Mus¬ 
tafa  was  gone.  They  found  only  the  mockery  of  power  * 
the  ashy  visage  and  streaming  breast  of  him,  whom  the 
moment  before  or  the  moment  after  they  would  have  hailei 
as  the  monarch  of  Islamism. 

While  they  stood  awed  by  the  sudden  sight  of  royal 
death,  Bairactar  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude 
outside,  crying,  “Long  live  Selim,  Padishah!”  The 
circle  round  the  dead  gave  way  ;  and  at  one  stride  he  was 
front  to  front  with  all  that  was  left  of  his  master. 

The  daring  soldier  was  thunderstuck  at  the  sight.  He 
threw  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and  stood  like  one  turned  to 
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stone  ;  then  intently  gazing  on  the  corpse,  his  countenance 
was  covered  with  tears,  ho  fell  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,, 
and  kissing  the  hands  and  feet  of  Selim,  wept  and  lamented 
(ike  a  child.  The  tierce  circle  round  him  were  hushed, 
and  stood  with  their  hands  clasped  upon  their  breasts,  and 
their  heads  bending,  according  to  their  custom,  in  grief 
and  homage. 

But  Bairactar’s  mind  was  not  made  to  play  the  woman 
long.  lie  bounded  on  his  feet,  and  shouted  for  vengeance 
on  the  murderer.  Au  universal  cry  for  the  seizure  of 
Mustafa  was  raised.  The  cry  was  re-echoed  by  the 
troops  without,  and  every  spot  of  the  gardens  was  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  torches  of  the  furious  Albanians.  Vollies 
of  musketry  were  discharged  into  every  thicket ;  the 
scimitar  and  lance  were  plunged  into  every  thing  that 
gave  a  chance  of  concealment ;  lattices  were  torn  down  ; 
chests  beaten  to  pieces  ;  sofas  dung  from  the  windows. 

Hebe  had  hitherto  escaped  ;  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
chamber  which  contained  the  body  of  a  sultan  had  pre 
vented  its  general  devastation.  But  this  respect  was 
soon  at  an  end  :  a  new  and  more  barbarian  band  rushing 
in  with  lighted  combustibles,  began  to  fling  them  round 
the  pavilion  ;  swearing,  that  if  they  could  not  have  the 
murderer  alive,  they  would  have  him  dead.  The  broken 
furniture  was  easily  set  on  fire,  and  the  living  and  the  dead 
were  soon  involved  in  the  blaze. 

The  smoke  gathered  round  Hebe  in  suffocating  volumes, 
and  powerless  as  she  was  to  move,  death  seemed  inevita¬ 
ble  ;  when  she  felt  the  partition  against  which  she  clung, 
violently  shaken.  It  was  evidently  a  door,  which  some 
one  was  struggling  to  force  open.  Escape  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  first  impulse  of  nature.  She  struck  what 
seemed  a  spring  with  the  hilt  of  her  scimitar,  and  the 
door  flew  back  with  a  suddenness  that  flung  some  one  out¬ 
side  to  the  ground. 

It  was  a  boy,  in  great  terror,  and  not  less  startled  by  thr 
young  Greek’s  sword,  than  by  whatever  danger  awaited 
him  behind. 

But  her  equal  terror, and  her  countenance,  soon  showed 
him  that  she  was  not  among  his  enemies’  and  he  implored 
her  to  assist  in  concealing  him.  To  he  sheltered  when* 
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she  had  been  was  now  impossible  ;  for  the  chamber  was  ! 
in  possession  of  the  Albanians,  and  must  soon  be  con¬ 
sumed.  There  was  no  resource  but  to  penetrate  the 
darkness  before  them,  with  only  the  flash  of  the  musketry 
for  their  guide. 

Feelings  which  the  world  in  its  pride  scorns  as  the 
dreams  of  weakness  or  enthusiasm,  were  her  strength  in 
an  hour  which  might  have  shown  the  boldness  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  unnerved,  and  the  insolence  of  the  haughty  sunk  into 
helplessness  Hebe’s  heart  was  weary  of  life  ;  but  she 
felt  that  while  it  was  continued  to  her,  it  was  a  solemn 
duty  to  exert  herself  for  human  benevolence  ;  and  she 
went  Forth  on  her  perilous  way,  contented  to  meet  the 
evil,  and  do  the  good,  in  obedience  to  a  higher  will. 

44  Give  me  the  scimitar,”  said  the  boy,  after  they  had 
vainly  wandered  through  a  long  labyrinth  of  utter  dark¬ 
ness,  where  their  sole  chance  of  escape  from  slaughter 
seemed  that  of  dying  by  famine.  “  Give  me  the  scimf- 
tar,  that  we  may  die  together.  You  know  not  whom  you 
have  saved  for  the  moment.  I  bring  death  with  me.  1  am 
Mahmoud,  the  brother  of  Mustafa,  and  the  last  of  the 
blood  of  Abduihamid.  The  sultan  has  kept  me  hid  in 
the  seraglio  to  make  me  his  successor,  if  he  had  no  sons  ; 
or  to  slay  me  if  he  had.  But  to-night  my  page  awoke  me, 
telling  me  that  the  sultan,  in  dread  of  Bairactar’s  attack, 
and  knowing  that  the  soldiery  Avould  shrink  from  destroy¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  sovereign  line,  had  sent  to  slay  me,  that 
he  might  declare  himself  the  only  survivor.  But  flight 
is  now  hopeless.  1  sink  with  weariness  ;  and  they  are  at 
hand.  I  hear  the  murderers.  I  hear  my  brother’s  voice 
with  them  ;  and  we  must  die.” 

The  boy  grasped  at  the  sheathed  weapon.  Hebe  with¬ 
held  it  from  him,  and  drawing  it,  said,  calmly,  “  that  it 
was  early  enough  to  despair and  stood  to  defend  the 
entrance.  As  she  stepped  forward  to  conceal  him  more 
cflectually,  she  felt  a  singular  movement  in  the  marble 
slab  under  her  foot,  and  stopped  to  discover  the  cause. 
The  place  was  without  a  ray  of  light ;  but  her  hands 
touched  a  grating,  which  satisfied  her  that  they  had 
wandered  into  the  subterraneans  of  the  seraglio,  and  were 
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now  among  the  vaults  used  for  heating  the  baths  of  the 
sultanas. 

The  sound  of  voices  and  feet  increased.  She  raised 
up  the  stone,  and  let  down  the  young  Mahmoud  into  the 
hollow  of  the  empty  furnace  ;  but,  as  she  was  about  to 
spring  in  after  him,  a  flash  of  torch-light  showed  her  a 
crowd  of  bostangis  rushing  through  the  vaults.  She  saw 
that  the  attempt  would  then  only  betray  the  boy  ;  and  let* 
tihg  down  the  stone,  she  awaited  her  fate. 

She  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  The  sultan,  con¬ 
scious  that  the  death  of  his  brother  was  the  last  chance 
for  his  own  life,  had  left  the  pursuit  to  >no  inferior 
vigilance.  The  first  step  that  entered  the  vault  was  his  ; 
and  his  haggard  look  and  wolfish  eye,  as  he  glared  round 
for  this  second  regicidal  murder  of  the  night,  told  Hebe 
that  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  the  man  of  blood. 
As  he  sprang  in,  he  roared  the  name  of  Mahmoud. 

But  in  the  light  of  the  torches  that  crowded  behind 
him,  he  saw,  instead  of  the  trembling  boy,  the  startling 
apparition  of  a  Greek  soldier,  steadily  awaiting  his  ad¬ 
vance,  sword  in  hand.  The  brilliancy  of  the  dress,  and 
the  sudden  vision  of  the  defender,  instead  of  the  victim 
that  he  had  already  sacrificed  in  thought,  wildly  summoned 
up  the  natural  superstition  of  an  assassin’s  mind,  already 
exhausted  by  a  night  of  desperate  effort,  stained  with 
kindred  blood,  and  consciously  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
final  ruin. 

He  stood  conscience-struck  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vault  ;  the  scimitar  drooped  down  in  his  hand  ;  lie 
attempted  to  question  the  figure,  but  no  words  would 
come,  and  with  a  faint  and  stifled  groan,  he  staggered 
back  among  the  crowd. 

But  his  bostangis  were  less  scrupulous  ;  and  when 
their  first  surprise  at  the  sultan’s  terror  was  past,  they 
poured  into  the  vault,  and  seizing  the  young  Greek,  drag¬ 
ged  her  forward,  with  a  hundred  daggers  at  her  throat, 
and  a  hundred  voices  crying  out  for  Mahmoud. 

Yet  to  betray  the  innocent  blood  was  impossible  ;  and 
Hebe  firmly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  place  of  his 
retreat.  The  bostangis  were  furious  ;  and  she  must  have 
perished  on  the  spot,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  sultan. 
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who,  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and  fear,  had  been  unable 
to  recover  in  the  close  air  of  the  vaults,  and  had  been 
borne  to  the  chambers  above. 

To  force  a  confession  by  the  rack,  and  then  to  put  the 
prisoner  to  death  at  the  feet  of  Mustafa,  was  the  next 
purpose;  and  Hebe  was  carried  up  a  long  ascent  crowded 
with  the  fugitive  troops  and  bostangis,  to  die. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Tiie  29th  of  July  of  the  year  1808  was  dawning,  as 
the  young  Greek  reached  the  often  commemorated  “  Hali 
of  the  ambassadors.”  Mustafa  had  kept  his  promise, 
lie  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  The  Albanians  were  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  seraglio,  and  the  contest  was  at  an  end.  The 
death  of  the  sultan  so  prescriptively  follows  his  deposition, 
that  Mustafa  only  awaited  the  approach  of  the  conqueror 
to  give  up  his  life  and  sceptre  together.  His  remaining 
high  officers  and  guards  stood  round  him  in  silent  circles, 
expecting  massacre. 

But  the  clamour  with  which  the  prisoner  was  carried 
in,  and  the  hope  that  Mahmoud  was  about  to  be  given  up. 
roused  the  sultan  from  the  desperate  apathy  in  which  he 
lay  sunk  upon  the  throne. 

Starting  up,  he  asked  in  a  voice  of  fury,  why  the  bos¬ 
tangis  had  not  already  brought  the  head  of  the  prince  ; 
and  demanded  of  the  Greek  “  how  he  had  dared  to  dis¬ 
obey  his  sovereign  in  concealing  the  enemies  of  the  state.” 
Hebe’s  only  answer  was  silence. 

The  guards  looked  for  the  signal  to  strike.  Still  none 
was  given.  Mustafa  felt,  that  to  destroy  this  source  of 
possible  information,  was  to  deprive  himself  of  the  last 
chance  of  power ;  and,  to  the  universal  astonishment,  lie 
desired  the  stubborn  culprit  to  name  what  sum  in  money 
and  jewels  would  buy  the  secret.  But  no  answer  was  re¬ 
turned.  The  sultan’s  sallow  face  reddened  with  wrath  : 
he  gave  the  fatal  sign,  and  the  victim  was  instantly  in  tin. 
hands  of  the  executioners. 
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But  a  roar  from  the  outer  court  announced  that  there 
Was  no  time  for  minor  atrocities.  The  Albanians  were 
come  ;  the  broken  guard  were  driven  off  like  sheep,  and 
Bairactar  rushed  in.  With  a  wave  of  his  scimitar  he  dis¬ 
persed  the  few  officers  of  state  who  still  surrounded  their 
sovereign  ;  then  planting  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  throne, 
grasped  the  appalled  sultan,  and  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  “  What  dost  thou  there  ? — give  that  place  to  a 
worthier  !”  spurned  him  to  the  ground. 

The  conqueror’s  next  demand  was,  whether  he  had 
stained  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  Mahmoud.  The  de¬ 
throned  prince  with  a  ferocious  smile  pointed  to  the 
Greek. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  time,  Hebe  could  see  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  band  of  outrageous  soldiery  and  another. 
The  name  of  Mahmoud  alone  sounded  in  her  ears  ;  and 
conceiving  that  the  demand  was  for  his  death,  she  steadily 
refused  to  confess  her  knowledge  of  his  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  The  outcry  then  arose  that  she  was  the  assassin, 
and,  in  her  perturbation,  she  had  no  power  to  vindicate 
herself  from  the  charge. 

Bairactar,  struck  with  the  ingenuousness  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  the  palpable  alarm  which  defeated  her 
attempts  at  ^explanation,  would  have  given  her  time  ;  but 
the  intelligence  of  the  scene  which  was  transacting  within 
the  presence-chamber  had  now  made  it  the  great  centre 
of  interest.  The  military  leaders  were  crowding  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  Bairactar’s  love  of  justice  was  forced  to 
give  way  to  the  fiery  eagerness  of  men  flushed  with  tri¬ 
umph,  and  all  alike  ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
some  act  of  prominent  zeal  in  the  successful  cause. 

The  rumour  that  the  assassin  of  Mahmoud  was  found, 
unsheathed  every  sword  at  once,  and  the  chieftains  rushed 
forward  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal.  At  the  head 
of  those  was  the  capudan  pacha,*  the  famous  Seid  Ali. 
The  precedency  in  vengeance  was  given  to  ins  distin¬ 
guished  prowess  on  that  night ;  and  with  a  due  feeling  of 
the  sources  of  popularity,  he  dragged  forth  bis  sacrifice  to 
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the  door,  that  the  soldiery  might  be  indulged  with  the 
spectacle. 

1  Hebe,  confused  and  exhausted,  saw  nothing  of  the 
raging  multitude  before  her.  Their  clamours,  less  like 
ihe  voice  of  human  beings  than  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 
never  reached  her  ear  ;  and,  while  the  pacha  delayed  the 
blow,  to  let  her  be  fully  seen  by  the  multitude,  she  thought 
only  of  the  last  supplication  that  she  was  to  make  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  With  the  cross  to  her  lips,  she  suppli¬ 
cated  in  silence. 

She  suddenly  felt  a  hand  rending  it  from  hers,  and  was 
;  oused  as  from  a  dream  by  the  demand,  “  Where  she  had 
got  that  bauble?”  Looking  up,  she  saw  the  fierce  eyes 
of  the  pacha  fastened  on  the  cross  which  he  held  in  his 
grasp  ;  and  his  sun-burnt  cheek  deadly  pale.  But  her  calm¬ 
ness  had  returned,  and  she  told  in  a  few  words,  from 
whose  dying  hand  the  relic  had  been  given.  The  pacha 
dashed  the  scimitar  back  into  its  sheath,  and  amidst 
the  wonder  and  outcries  of  the  disappointed  thousands, 
led  her  away. 

He  wras  the  brother  of  the  bandit  whom  her  charity  in 
his  dying  moments  had  won  to  give  this  memorial ;  the 
memorial  of  the  day  when  the  turo  Hungarians  parted,  the 
one  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Austrian  guards,  and  perish 
in  obscurity  ;  the  other  to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  fleets, 
and  rise  to  the  height,  of  Ottoman  splendour.  The  pacha's 
name  was  engraved  on  the  cross. 

Hebe’s  story  was  now  clear  ;  and  the  discovery  of 
Mahmoud,  where  he  had  lain  hidden  so  long,  in  the  va¬ 
rious  agitation  of  hope  and  terror,  as  the  battle  advanced 
or  receded  above,  raised  her  to  the  height  at  once  of 
popular  and  royal  gratitude.  To  the  preserver  of  the  last  of 
the  sultans,  what  could  be  refused  ?  She  was  desired  to 
claim  her  reward. 

She  asked  but  one — an  order  for  the  release  of  the  boyar 
Cantacuzene. 

A  troop  of  Albanian  spahis  were  ordered  to  attend  her ; 
and  with  the  first  sensation  of  joy  that  her  heart  had  lone 
felt,  she  mounted  the  superb  Arabian  charger,  Mahmoud’s 
irst  gift  to  his  preserver,  and  galloped  forward  through  the 
courts  of  the  seraglio  ;  soon  saw  the  brown  battlements  of 
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the  Sublime  Porte  behind  her  ;  and  plunging  into  the 
gloom)-  and  tortuous  passages  of  the  city,  rapidly  reached 
the  Yedi  Kouleler.* 

The  gates  of  the  fortress,  that  it  had  cost  the  mighty 
Mohammed  II.  twelve  thousand  men  to  storm,  flew  open 
before  the  order  of  Bairactar ;  and  the  old  governor,  in 
great  joy  that  the  spahis  had  not  brought  the  anticipated 
order  for  his  head,  as  usual  in  a  change  of  ministry,  led  the 
way  to  the  cell  in  which  the  boyar  sat  meditating  on  the 
unaccountable  tumult  of  the  night. 

But  at  the  door  Hebe  stopped  her  guide.  She  must  be 
the  bearer  of  her  own  tidings. 

She  noiselessly  opened  the  door.  The  boyar  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  small  table  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand, 
and  absorbed  in  thought.  The  paleness  and  thinness  of 
his  once  vigorous  and  expressive  features  showed  that  con¬ 
finement  had  not  passed  lightly *over  him. 

Hebe  would  have  spoken,  but  her  voice  was  choked. 
She  could  only  extend  her  arms  towards  him,  and  lean 
against  the  wall.  Cantacuzene  lifted  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
agitation  of  a  time  of  cruelty  and  violence,  thought  that 
his  hour  was  come.  lie  rose  with  his  habitual  stateliness, 
advanced  towards  the  messenger  of  fate,— and  found  him¬ 
self  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  being,  tearful,  sighing,  and 
fainting. 

His  heart  recognised  his  child.  In  delight  and  astonish¬ 
ment  he  ran  over  her  features,  he  listened  toiler  wild  and 
broken  exclamations,  he  rejoicingly  acknowledged  in  her  the 
same  noble,  lovely,  and  fond  being  whose  loss  had  left  life 
a  desert  to  him,  and  whose  recovery  was  of  itself  a  pledge 
of  happiness  and  fortune. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  reminded  them,  in  their 
happiness,  of  the  troubled  world  without ;  and  the  alarmed 
countenance  of  the  old  governor  gave  formidable  proof 
that  even  the  power  of  the  sultan  was  not  yet  sufficient  for 
security. 

The  unsettled  population  of  a  Turkish  capital,  always 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  always  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  had  been  jealous  spectators  of  the  march  of  Bai- 
ractar's  Albanians  ;  and  the  troops  and  partizans  of  the 
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fallen  government,  flying  through  the  city,  could  find  no 
more  natural  expedient  of  escape  than  an  insurrection. 

While  the  conquerors  were  still  busy  in  the  seraglio,  the 
standard  of  Mustafa  was  in  consequence  hoisted  in  the 
Adrianople  street ;  and  that  central  thoroughfare  once 
seized,  the  progress  of  Bairactar  was  pronounced  to  be  at 
a  stand.  The  minor  posts  were  in  the  popular  possession 
before  daylight ;  and  while  a  large  party  of  the  expelled 
bostangis  and  janizaries  observed  the  seraglio  gate,  another 
detachment  poured  down  upon  the  Seven  Towers. 

Resistance  was  hopeless  in  the  dismantled  state  of  the 
fortress  ;  and  when  the  boyar  saw  from  his  casement  the 
armed  multitude  driving  in  the  remnants  of  the  garrison, 
and  rushing  over  the  walls,  he  caught  his  child  to  his  heart, 
and  thanking  Heaven  that  they  had  again  met,  prepared  to 
face  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  Christian  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  a  mob  of  Mussulmans. 

The  devastation  went  on  wildly  below.  The  victors 
beat  down  gate  and  wall  in  the  mere  delight  of  havoc; 
and  to  the  long-fallen  ruins  of  two  of  the  towers,  those  of 
a  third  were  added  by  the  axes  and  hammers  of  the  crowd, 
who  looked  upon  them  as  depositories  of  treasure. 

The  prisoners  were  next  thought  of,  and  a  roar  of  fero¬ 
cious  joy  told  that  the  gate  of  their  tower  was  forced. 
The  lower  floors  of  the  building  were  soon  filled  with  the 
rcvolters,  and  the  door  of  the  cell  alone  stood  between  its 
inmates  and  death 

The  boyar’s  firmness  gave  way  at  the  sight  of  Hebe’s 
peril.  He  paced  the  cell  in  nervous  agitation. 

“  My  beloved  girl,”  said  he,  “  I  had  in  all  my  prayers 
solicited  only  that  1  might  see  you  before  1  died.  The 
prayer  is  granted,  and  I  am  thankful.  For  you  I  could 
have  wished  length  of  days  ;  and  they  would  have  been 
yours,  if  virtue,  inexhaustible  affection,  and  unwearied 
duty,  could  have  given  them.  But  for  me,  what  could  time 
bring?  To  have  seen  myself  dishonoured  by  my  country, 
probably  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor — certainly  to  be  ex* 
posed  to  taunts  and  suspicions  that  to  the  honourable  are 
worse  than  death  ; — all  is  better  as  it  is.” 

Ilebe  followed  his  steps,  to  find  some  relenting  glance 
in  his  fixed  eye.  She  caught  his  hand,  and  the  tears  that 
fell  upon  it  checked  and  softened  him. 
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44  My  Ilebe,  my  beautiful,  my  young,  would  to  Heaven 
that  my  life  could  be  given  for  yours  !  But  we  must  perish, 
my  child.  Yet  one  thought  still  presses  upon  me.  Now 
that  the  grave  is  under  our  feet,  let  me  ask,  have  you  for¬ 
given  my  wretched  son,  that  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes, 
that  murderer  of  your  Theodore  ?” 

“  From  my  heart,  from  my  soul,  I  forgive  him,  and  all 
the  world,’  exclaimed  Hebe,  with  her  eyes  and  hands 
lifted  in  testimony  to  Heaven. 

“  Then  I  shall  forgive  him  too,*’  solemnly  said  the 
boyar  :  but  he  will  never  know  it.  Unfortunate  boy 
misled  by  passion,  vanity,  and  fatal  example,  he  will  flour¬ 
ish  in  the  world’s  eye  until  some  sudden  blow  strikes  him 
down,  and  leaves  his  last  hour  without  the  knowledge  that 
a  father’s  curse  is  not  among  the  sources  of  his  ruin.  And 
now,  my  child,  I  hear  the  footsteps  of  those  who  know  no 
mercy.  Let  us  think  of  higher  things  ;  the  hour  for  us 
both  is  come.” 

Ilebe  hid  her  face  on  the  arm  which  she  held,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  instant  death.  She  heard  a  third  voice  in  the 
room  ;  it  was  the  old  governor’s,  who,  feeling  some  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  boyar  from  his  manly  endurance  of  captivity, 
bad  entered  to  make  a  last  attempt  for  his  preservation. 

41  The  mob,”  said  he,  44  have  beaten  off  your  escort  ; 
but  they  have  been  checked  by  the  search  for  plunder  in 
the  vaults  under  the  tower.  \ret  that  cannot  detain  them 
long,  and  we  shall  have  them  upon  us  : — if  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  try  your  last  hope  of  escape,  follow  me.” 

44  Is  there  no  possibility  of  gettingto  the  sea  ?”  said  the 
boyar. 

“  I  thought  of  that  already,”  was  the  answer.  44  But 
since  the  escape  of  the  Frenchman  Beaujeau,the  sea-gate 
is  as  solid  as  stone  and  iron  can  make  it  ;  and,  to  put  the 
matter  now  out  of  question,  1  can  show  you  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  stoutest  butchers  of  Stamboul  amusing  them¬ 
selves  outside  with  knocking  off  the  heads  and  tails  of 
the  carvings  that  those  foolish  Greeks  took  the  trouble  of 
cutting  on  the  archway.  Gods,  goddesses,  and  bull’s 
heads  are  coming  down  as  fast  as  bullets  and  cleavers 
can  bring  them.  But  we  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  follow 
me.” 

He  opened  a  low,  grated  door,  which  led  through  the 
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thickness  of  the  wall  up  to  the  roof.  u  Here,”  said  he, 
“  you  may  help  yourselves  to  carbines  and  pistols ;  and 
here  we  shall  not,  at  least,  have  our  heads  carried  on 
pikes  without  notice.  This  roof  I  have  found  useful  more 
than  once  in  the  same  circumstances.  On  it  we  have 
three  chances.  We  may  not  be  seen  afc  all ;  or,  if  seen, 
we  may  defend  ourselves  for  some  half  hour,  until  the 
people  change  their  mind,  and  make  a  new  sultan  ;  or. 
at  the  worst,  we  may  leap  from  the  parapet,  and  escape 
the  mercy  of  those  settlers  of  the  nation.” 

The  old  man  carefully  barred  the  door  behind  them, 
gave  them  their  choice  of  a  heap  of  rusty  weapons,  and 
after  a  circuit  in  the  darkness  of  the  wall,  brought  them 
out  on  the  large  and  level  roof  of  the  fortification. 

Anxious  as  the  moment  was,  the  first  step  into  the  light 
produced  from  both  Hebe  and  the  boyar  a  cry  of  wonder. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  capital  of  Islamism  lay  beneath 
them  in  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun  ;  a  circle  of  forty 
miles  of  mosques  and  palaces,  gardens,  gilded  domes,  and 
minarets  innumerable,  sparkling  with  crescents,  and  waving 
with  the  flags  of  the  rival  sultans. 

’  hven  the  old  governor  was  animated  by  the  sight,  and 
exulted  in  the  grandeur  of  the  City  of  the  Faith. 

“  Glory  to  the  conqueror  that  brought  us  here  !”  he 
exclaimed.  “  Let  them  say  what  they  will,  never  will 
they  find  troops  like  the  janizaries.” 

I  here,’  and  he  pointed  to  the  line  of  ancient  ram¬ 
parts,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  whose  huge  triple  barrier 
could  not  keep  out  the  riders  of  the  Caucasus,  “  on  that 
spot,  where  the  battlement  is  broken  down,  and  those 
vines  cover  the  wall — and  thick  may  they  cover  it,  if 
man’s  blood  could  feed  them — died  the  last  of  the  Greek 
sultans — a  true  warrior.  The  janizaries  dug  him  out 
from  under  a  heap  of  their  own  bravoes,  lying  in  yonder 
corner  under  the  rampart.  He  was  in  the  cuirass  of  a 
common  soldier,  and  was  found  with  the  pike  in  his  hand, 
and  a  bold  frown  on  his  face,  as  if  he  had  died  in  the  act 
of  striking.  The  Greeks  gave  out  that  he  had  escaped  ; 
but  he  was  known  to  be  their  sultan  by  the  golden  eagles 
on  his  sandals.  The  great  Mohammed,  the  conqueror  of 
conquerers,  dropped  tears  upon  the  head  of  the  crown- 
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bearer,  and  wished  that  he  liad  lived.  He  might  have 
made  the  Greek  a  pacha  ;  but  his  time  was  come.  So 
it  was  written.  We  have  never  built  up  that  breach 
since  ;  and  it  is  called  the  Lion’s  Grave  to  this  day.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  new  confusion  among  the  armed  crowd  broke  oft 
the  old  man’s  display.  They  had  intermitted  their  search, 
and  were  now  clustering  towards  the  sea-line,  as  if 
awaiting  some  attack  or  spectacle.  Crowds  were  ga¬ 
thering  on  the  roofs  within  view  of  the  fortress;  and 
the  sounds  of  musketry,  and  the  shouts  and  waving  of 
dags,  showed  that  a  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  narrow 
avenues  below.  But  every  eye  was  soon  directed  to  the 
sea,  where  the  fleet  of  the  seraglio  gun-boats  came- sweep¬ 
ing  out  from  under  the  point  of  San  Demetrio,  and  open¬ 
ing  their  fire  as  they  ranged  up  within  reach  of  the  quarters 
in  possession  of  the  insurgents.  But  their  fire  was  thrown 
away  upon  roofs  and  walls  ;  and  it  was  returned  fiercely 
from  roof,  wall,  and  tower,  along  the  whole  sea  line  ;  until 
the  gun-boats  were  seen  drawing  off  and  anchoring.  The 
shouts  of  the  insurgents  rose  on  all  sides. 

“  The  fortune  of  the  day  is  settled,”  gravely  said  Can- 
tacuzene,  “  and  now  our  respite  is  at  an  end.”  Hebe 
turned  him  but  a  look  ;  yet  that  look  told  him  that  they 
should  never  be  separated.  The  old  governor,  who  had 
been  busily  employed  in  looking  over  the  battlements, 
now  returned  with  a  desponding  air,  and  stood  contempt¬ 
uously  pointing  to  the  gun-boats  as  they  dropped  out  of 
lire.” 

If  they  would,”  said  he,  11  but  make  rue  capudan 
pacha  for  five  minutes,  the  bowstring  should  be  round 
tiie  neck  of  every  captain  in  that  fleet.  They  will  now 
otq  hack  to  drink  their  coffee,  tell  lies  of  wliat  they  have 
done,  and,  before  they  have  lighted  their  first  pipe-,  these 
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rascals  below  will  be  among  us.  What  say  you,  prisoner, 
to  the  leap  ?” 

Hebe  screamed,  and  seized  the  boyar’s  arm,  as  he 
stood,  where  a  single  step  would  have  sent  him  down  a 
hundred  feet.  But  his  perplexity  was  gone  :  the  sight  of 
imminent  hazard  had  restored  the  native  vigour  of  his 
resolution  ;  and  telling  the  Turk  “  that  he  knew  too  well 
the  wanton  cruelties  of  the  populace,  to  suffer  himself  to 
fall  into  their  hands,”  he  calmly  loaded  the  carbines,  and 
looked  round  for  some  spot  in  which  they  might  make 
their  defence  to  the  last. 

The  roof  was  extensive,  and  covered  with  those  little 
domes  which  the  Turk  plants  on  every  thing.  Behind 
one  of  them,  which  was  perforated  as  a  kind  of  ventilator 
to  the  rude  hospital  of  the  fortress,  Cantacuzene  planted 
Hebe  and  himself.  But  while  he  listened  intensely  for 
the  approach  of  the  assailants,  his  ear  was  caught  by  deep 
groans  in  the  cell  belojv.  Some  words  in  bis  native 
tongue  thrilled  through  him,  and  he  demanded  of  the 
governor  who  lay  there. 

UA  state-prisoner,”  was  the  answer.  u  lie  came 
under  my  charge  a  month  since,  by  an  order  from  the 
vizier.  A  mute  of  the  seraglio  was  the  only  one  allowed 
to  see  him  ;  and  he  has  since  lain  ill,  of  what  he  calls  a 
fever,  but  which  I  have  shrewd  suspicions  may  turn  out 
to  be  only  a  slower  kind  of  the  plague.  The  attendants 
have  got  the  same  idea,  and  for  some  days  they  have  re* 
fused  to  go  near  the  cell.” 

“  And  he  is  leftto  die  of  famine,”  exclaimed  the  boyar, 
“lie  is  my  countryman.  I  must  see  him.” 

“  And  catch  the  plague  ?”  said  the  Turk.  Cantacu¬ 
zene  looked  at  his  young  companion,  and  fear  for  her 
made  him  pause,  while  his  hand  was  already  oil  the  door 
of  the  passage.  > 

“  My  father,”  said  Hebe,  u  let  no  thought  of  me  stop 
vou  now.  Our  lives  are  honeless.  Or,  could  we  give 
them  up  better  than  in  an  act  of  mercy  '?” 

She  led  the  way  down  the  stair.  A  figure  in  the  rich 
uniform  of  the  Albanian  cavalry,  but  tarnished  and  worn 
to  fragments,  lay  with  his  face  downwards  on  a  bed  of 
Straw.  The  boyar’s  heart  shrank  ;  a  mist  swam  before 
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his  eyes.  Ilis  mind  was  one  struggle  of  contradictory 
emotions.  An  irrepressible  instinct  told  him  that  the 
being  before  him  was  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  highest 
import  to  him  ;  yet  he  could  not  shape  even  his  own 
conceptions.  Was  it  Theodore  ?  or  his  own  erring  son  ? 
— that  son  to  whom  his  paternal  heart  was  still  bound. 
He  dreaded  to  find  him  dead  ;  he  dreaded  to  find  him 
living ;  he  dreaded  to  find  him  worn  away  with  remorse., 
and  perishing  in  the  double  bitterness  of  conscience  and 
disease.  But  more  than  all,  he  dreaded _to  find  him  en¬ 
snared  into  an  apostate. 

Hebe  felt  the  agonies  of  her  father’s  spirit  in  the  quiver 
ings  of  his  worn  frame  ;  and  with  an  effort  of  decision, 
that  sent  the  blood  from  hEr  cheek,  and  the  light  from  her 
eyes,  she  tottered  over  to  the  bedside,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  plague-stricken. 

A  deep  groan  showed  that  life  was  not  utterly  gone. 
The  sufferer  struggled,  lifted  up  his  face,  and  gazed  wildly 
round.  The  boyar  and  Hebe  exclaimed  at  once  “  Con¬ 
stantine  !” 

“  My  son  1  my  unfortunate,  beloved  boy  1”  pronounced 
the  father,  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  ;  and, 
clasping  him  in  his  arms,  they  lay  insensible  together. 
Ilebe  stood  gazing  at  them  as  they  lay ;  and  believed  that 
die  last  human  beings,  for  whom  she  desired  to  live,  were 
dead  beneath  her  eyes. 

A  heavy  trampling  on  the  roof,  and  the  cry  of  the  go¬ 
vernor,  as,  standing  within  the  door  above,  he  attempted 
to  struggle  with  the  assailants,  roused  her.  The  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  stair  in  some  degree  protected  the  vigorous 
old  man  ;  but  his  scimitar  was  soon  broken  or  wrested 
tfom  him,  and  he  called  out  for  the  fire-arms.  IlebB 
calmly  took  them  from  the  floor,  gave  them  to  him  ;  and 
then,  powerless  in  heart  and  hand,  sat  down  at  the  foot  6jf 
the  stair,  to  die. 

But  the  struggle  above  suddenly  grew  feeble,  and 
seemed  to  be  transferred  to  the  whole  circuit  of  the  tower 
below.  Cannon  roared,  and  the  clash  of  bayonets,  and 
yells  of  dying  men,  filled  the  building.  The  crisis  of  fh( 
conflict  seemed  to  be  close  to  the  spot  where  she  sal 
she  heard  the  very  blows  of  the  scimitars. 
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At  length  the  door  gave  way,  and  an  Albanian  office! 
rushed  in  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  soldiery.  He  stopped, 
and  looked  in  amazement  at  the  group  before  him  ;  but 
the  soldiery  shrank  from  the  dread  of  contagion  :  they 
hurried  up  to  finish  the  struggle  on  the  roof,  and  the 
chamber  was  suddenly  cleared.  Hebe  glanced  upwards 
as  the  Albanian  was  turning  from  the  threshold.  The 
truth  flashed  on  her  ;  she  saw — Theodore !  There  was 
a  gesture,  a  cry,  a  rush  to  meet  each  other,  and  Hebe 
fainted  in  his  arms. 

In  joy  beyond  the  power  of  words,  he  saw  her  restored 
to  him  ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  her  sensitive  and  noble 
heart  was  told  in  the  recovering  smile  with  which  she  fell 
upon  his  neck,  and  blessed  the'**  mercy  that  had  suffered 
her  to  see  him  once  more  before — it  called  her  away.” 

But  Theodore  had  other  visions  for  her,  and  he  told 
her  of  “happiness  that  awaited  them  both  and  first,  of 
the  complete  security  of  the  fortress,  which  he  had  just 
been  the  instrument  of  rescuing  from  the  insurgents. 

Hebe  mournfully  pointed  to  the  boyar  and  Constantine. 
But  her  lover’s  senses,  less  prepossessed  by  sadness,  soon 
ordered  them  effectual  assistance  ;  and  within  a  few  hours 
Hebe  and  all  she  loved'were  steering  in  one  of  the  barges 
of  the  fleet  for  the  palace  of  Bairactar. 

Constantinople  looked  as  if  it  had  put  on  its  pomp  to  wel¬ 
come  them.  The  insurrection  had  been  concluded  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  revolters  from  the  Seven  Towers. 
The  attack  on  the  sea-line  having  been  suspended  to  lull 
the  populace  into  security,  the  gun-boats  had  thrown  on 
shore  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Albanians,  who  stormed 
the  principal  quarters  of  the  revolt,  and  the  towers  fell  to 
Theodore. 

Battle  had  now  given  way  to  rejoicing  ;  and  every 
kiosch  along  the  shore  was  echoing  with  martial  music. 
Constantinople  poured  out  her  myriads,  delighted  at  the 
escape  from  the  hazards  of  assault,  and  exulting  in  the 
largesses  of  a  new  sultan.  The  gilded  boats  of  the  high 
officers  and  opulent  Tnrks  darted  along  the  water  as  glit¬ 
tering  and  swift  as  flying  fish  ;  and,  off  the  seraglio  point, 
‘he  Ottoman  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  covered  from  pennant  to 
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deck  with  flags,  and  from  beneath  those  pyramids  of  every 
splendid  dye  of  earth  and  air,  rolling  out  salvos  of  artillery. 

Theodore’s  story  was  brief.  Ho  exonerated  his  rash 
friend  Constantine  of  every  thing  beyond  the  natural  irri¬ 
tation  of  one  disappointed  in  his  passion.  They  had  met 
accidentally  on  the  evening  of  the  fete  of  Bucharest, 
Words  arose,  and  Theodore,  reluctantly  compelled  to 
draw  his  sword,  was  severely  wounded.  Coming  foot¬ 
steps  forced  Constantine  to  leave  him  on  the  ground  until 
he  could  send  assistance.  The  footsteps  were  those  of 
a  gang  of  the  marauders  frequent  about  the  public  cele¬ 
brations  ;  and  who,  conceiving  that  he  was  a  personage 
of  rank,  carried  him  off,  to  keep  him  concealed  until  they 
should  receive  tne  reward  for  his  discovery. 

On  their  way  to  the  mountains,  the  gang  were  plum 
dered  in  their  turn  by  a  troop  of  Albanian  klephts  coming 
to  join  their  countrymen  under  the  celebrated  Bairactar. 

Theodore,  unable  to  resist,  was  carried  along  with 
them.  The  intelligence  of  the  boyar’s  seizure  reached 
him  at  Rudschuck  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  him,  he 
took  service  with  Bairactar,  who,  indignant  at  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  hi3  old  master,  Selim,  was  marching^for  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  and  who,  though  he  arrived  too  late  to  anticipate 
the  cruelty  of  the  usurper,  yet  had,  by  his  bold  assault  of  ' 
the  seraglio,  hurled  him  from  the  throne,  and  received  the 
vizierate  for  his  reward. 

Constantine,  too,  had  his  story.  Disappointed  love 
had  made  Bucharest  hateful  to  him,  and  on  the  evening 
of  his  rencontre  he  had  prepared  to  accept  a  mission  to 
the  Porte.  Once  in  the  capital,  his  restless  desire  to 
return  was  attributed  to  political  intrigue,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  that  prison  from  which  so  few  were  suffered 
to  emerge  again  into  the  living  world. 

The  Italian  singer  was  one  of  those  agents  which 
French  influence  had  taught  the  rude  policy  of  the  Porte 
to  use.  She  had  attached  herself  to  Constantine  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  boyar’s  household  ;  and 
through  the  boyar,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  negotiations 
that  were  suspected  to  be  commencing  between  the  Hos- 
podariate  and  the  Greeks  of  Albania.  When  the  boyar 
was  found  impracticable,  he  was  deluded  into  the  hand? 
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oi  the  pacha  of  Rudschuck  by  the  hope  of  recovering 
I  heodore  ;  and  by  the  artifice  of  a  jugglery  familiar  to  the 
dexterous  spy,  he  was  kept  alive,  alike  as  an  instrument 
and  a  hostage,  until,  in  the  troubles  of  the  government, 
his  existence  was  forgotten. 

The  barge  had  now  made  its  way  through  the  multitude 
of  showy  chaloupes  that  literally  covered  the  Bosphorus  : 
and  its  passengers,  with  lighter  hearts  than  often  landed 
there,  entered  the  seraglio  gardens  to  be  led  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  new  sultan.  Among  the  crowd  of  officers 
and  guards,  who  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  were  still 
quartered  in  the  gardens,  the  boyar,  as  he  passed,  found 
himself  addressed  by  a  man  magnificently  habited,  and 
evidently  of  the  first  distinction.  The  soldiery  fell  back 
as  he  advanced  ;  and  Cantacuzene  vainly  tried  to  conceive 
his  purpose  from  the  peculiar  and  searching  look  of  the 
very  handsome  countenance  before  him. 

At  last,  the  stranger  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  asked, 
1;  Whether  he  always  forgot  his  old  friends  ?  and  how  long 
was  it  since  he  had  seen  the  Danube  V*  The  words 
developed  the  mystery— the  bold  boatman  of  Rudschuck 
stood  before  fan. 

The  boyar  highly  enjoyed  the  recognition,  and  was 
proceeding  to  inquire  how  prosperity  had  arrived  to  him 
at  last ;  but  the  question  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  concourse  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  court  to  attend 
the  triumphant  vizier  in  his  progress  through  the  city. 
The  name  of  Bairactar  was  echoed  by  the  soldiery  with 
universal  acclamation  ;  and,  in  the  boatman,  the  boyai 
saw  the  famous  restorer  of  the  Moslem  throne. 


CHAPTER  XXXIT. 

1  he  anxieties  of  those  victims  of  private  and  public 
hazard  were  row  at  an  end.  The  boyar  prepared  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  country,  loaded  with  every  mark  of  honour  by 
the  sultan,  in  recompense  for  his  trials  ;  and  in  the  still 
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higher  gratification  of  returning  with  more  than  purified 
character  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign. 

Constantine  had  received  a  lesson  which  was  worth 
even  its  severe  price,  and  his  future  career  of  activity  and 
distinction  gave  proof  of  its  value. 

But  Hebe,  the  bewitching,  the  beautiful — she  might 
have  had  half  the  Ottoman  dignitaries  at  her  command, 
and  reigned  over  beglerbeys  and  pachalics,  but  for  her 
waywardness  in  determining  to  abjure  the  honours  of 
the  land  of  Othfnan,  and  marry  one  of  the  humblest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  service  of  Wallachia. 

There  was  but  one  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  joyous 
party  that,  mounted  on  the  finest  Arabians  of  the  sultan’s 
stables,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  the  Albanian  spahis, 
bade  farewell  to  Constantinople.  Hebe  had  insisted  on 
not  setting  forth  until  she  had  found  that  one. 

A  lover’s  jealousy  might  have  been  roused  by  this 
solicitude  ;  but  its  object  was  past  the  age  of  alarms.  It 
was  the  old  caloyer  ;  whose  kindness  had  made  a  singular 
impression  on  her  grateful  heart. 

Yet  the  strictest  search  was  ineffectual.  The  des¬ 
perate  transactions  of  an  unlicensed  capital,  made  still 
more  violent  by  revolution,  had  sent  many  a  man  to  a 
nameless  grave  ;  and  the  utmost  result  of  her  inquiries 
was,  that  the  venerable  pilgrim  was  not  lingering  in  any 
Turkish  dungeon. 

Bairactar  rode  with  the  boyar  some  miles  from  the 
gates,  and  gave  way  to  his  bold  and  buoyant  spirit  in  the 
recollections  of  the  brief  period  that  had  intervened  be¬ 
tween  his  handling  the  oar  and  the  sceptre. 

“I  cannot  tell,”  said  he,  laughing,  “but  that  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  change.  There  is  something  in  luck 
all  over  the  world  ;  but  in  Turkey,  every  thing. 

“  I  felt  when  I  took  you  into  my  boat,  that  some  good 
fortune  was  coming  ;  and  you  see  how  it  has  turned  out. 
The  truth  is,  your  talk  stirred  me  up ;  for  I  saw  in  my 
passenger  a  man  who  knew  more  of  the  world  than  our 
whole  divan,  if  their  beards  were  twice  as  long,  and  I  de¬ 
termined  that  you  should  hereafter  have  something  to  say 
$f  your  boatman. 
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4;  Even  the  money  that  you  gave  me  had  its  use.  For 
in  looking  for  a  safe  place  to  deposite  my  day’s  gain,  double 
what  I  had  ever  made  before,  I  broke  down  an  old  parti¬ 
tion,  where  some  frightened  slave  had  hid  his  hoard,  and 
never  lived  to  look  for  it  again.'  This  business  occupied 
me  half  the  night,  kept  me  from  paying  my  regular  visit  to 
the  pacha  with  his  tax  on  the  day’s  profits,  and  thus  saved 
me  from  being  laid  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  genera] 
massacre  which  closed  my  roguish  friend  Achmet’s 
glories. 

44  As  I  found  that  the  times  were  made  for  sons  of 
chance,  I  scattered  a  little  of  my  new-found  gold  in  col¬ 
lecting  a  few  of  my  old  campaigning  acquaintance.  They 
liked  the  money  and  they  did  not  difelike  the  service.  I 
had  more  regard  for  the  fallen  Selim  than  for  the  unna¬ 
tural  villain  who  seized  his  throne,  and  I  marched  with 
the  green  banner  in  my  hand,  until  the  affair  was  ended 
as  you  see.” 

44  And  now,”  said  the  boyar,  4<  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  the  impulse  of  your  genius,  and  by  reform¬ 
ing  the  evils  of  the  state,  make  yourself  an  honour  to  your 
country,  and  an  object  of  admiration  and  esteem  to 
Europe.” 

The  vizier’s  brow  grew  cloudy.  4£  Boyar,  you  talk  like 
an  anchoret.  Reform  the  evils  of  the  state !  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reform  the  evils  of  any  state  ?  They  may  have 
the  art  among  you  of  turning  geese  into  eagles  by  a  touch 
of  office  ;  but  here  we  are  not  so  clever. 

44  Yet,  boyar,  I  have  sworn  to  make  the  trial,  and  I  now 
tell  you  how  it  will  end.  For  three  months  you  will 
see  Bairactar  shouted  after  by  the  whole  population  oi 
Turkey,  as  something  more  than  mortal ;  and  honest  and 
brave  men  taking  the  place  of  sots  and  slaves.  In  three 
^months  more  you  will  see  the  whole  population  shouting 
against  him  ;  and  sots  and  slaves  quietly  seated  on  their 
embroidered  cushions  again  ;  a  cobbler  commanding  our 
fleets,  a  tailor  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  a  shawl-weaver 
conducting  our  negociations,  ami  a  cook,  famous  for 
Greek  puli-pasteand  Italian  omelets,  the  depository  of  the 
purse,  the  brains,  and  the  conscience  of  the  sultan  ;  and, 
to  make  all  sure,  Bairactar’s  corpse  hung  up  by  the  heels 
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=~-ior,  rely  upon  your  boatman,  that  he  will  never  suffer 
this  foolery  to  be  done  while  he  is  alive.” 

He  halted  to  bid  farewell.  The  boyar,  Hebe,  and  The 
odore,  alike  grateful  for  the  services  of  this  distinguished 
and  extraordinary  man,  detained  him  with  new  expressions 
of  their  interest  in  his  continued  prosperity. 

The  vizier  gave  a  melancholy  smile.  u  In  the  land  of 
the  prophet,”  said  he,  u  men  rise,  from  the  sanjak*  to  the 
alem,f  as  birds  rise  before  the  fowler — to  be  shot.  A 
short  life  to  the  lofty  is  the  law  of  the  moslemin,  and 
we  must  all  obev  the  law.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  death,  the  great  peace-maker,  keeps  the  quiet  of 
the  land.  The  sultan,  before  he  sets  his  foot  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  strangles  his  brothers,  uncles,  nephews,  and 
cousins,  wherever  he  can  lay  hold  on  them  ;  the  merchant 
stabs  his  clerks  for  a  ducat  more  or  less  in  their  accounts 
the  voluptuary  hangs  his  cook  for  a  pinch  of  assafoetida  too 
much  or  too  little,  in  the  sauce  of  his  broiled  lamb  ;  the 
husband  poisons  his  wife  for  a  word  ;  and  who  can  suppose 
that,  in  so  much  gratuitous  justice,  such  notorious  cuiprib 
as  prime  ministers  can  escape  ?” 

He  smiled*  and  putting  his  hand  expressively  to  his 
sinewy  throat, .u  here  is  the  true  place  of  power  among  us. 
It  is  the  bowstring  alone  that  puts  us  in  the  path  and  out 
of  the  path  of  fortune.  Of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  viziers, 
since  the  siege  of  Vienna,  the  average  life  is  just  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  mute  revenged  the  wounded  majesty 
of  the  empire  ;  and  the  sultan  had  generally  the  happiness 
of  joining  his  minister  before'  the  culprit  was  cold.— -The 
half  year  will  be  enough  for  me.” 

Europe  knows' how  soon  and  how  fatally  the  prediction 
was  made  true. 

The  vizier  sank  into  silence.  None  spoke  ;  until,  on  a 
rising  ground,  suddenly  reining  up  his  charger,  he  uttered 
an  abrupt  u  farewell,”  and  striking  in  the  spur,  dashed 
across  the  plain  towards  Constantinople,  with  his  yvhole 
glittering  train  sweeping  after  him,  like  a  flying  rainbow. 

His  departure  and  his  forebodings  left  them  grave  ;  and 
as  they  lingered  on  the  hill  to  take  a  last  view  of  the  mag 

*  The  banner  of  an  aga  or  colonej.  f  The  banner  of  a  vizier. 
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nificent  and  fearful  city,  in  which  they  had  all  experienced 
such  rapid  and  anxious  changes  of  fortune,  Hebe  remarked 
upon  the  mystery  of  that  disposal  of  kingdoms,  by  which 
the  noblest  position  of  the  world  for  the  seat  of  civilized 
empire  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  race  of  Othman. 

“  Providence  will  yet  vindicate  its  wisdom,”  said  the 
boyar  with  solemn  fervour. 

“  If  this  monstVous  blemish  on  human  society  have  been 
suffered  to  stain  the  earth  for  so  many  ages,  it  is  only  to 
execute  a  great  act  of  retribution.  If  the  most  undisguised 
and  incurable  barbarism,  a  barbarism  that  resists  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  much  as  the  rock  resists  the  ploughshare,  have 
been  flung  into  the  midst  of  the  most  intellectual  region  of 
the  world  ;  if  the  most  hideous  blindness  to  the  truths  of 
immortal  wisdom,  and  the  most  savage  system  of  repulsion 
to  Christianity,  have  been  established  in  the  birth-place 
and  most  honoured  land  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  blasphe¬ 
mies  of  the  infidel  have  been  suffered  on  the  soil  which 
saw  the  hallowed  presence  of  the  apostle,  the  martyr,  and 
the  King  of  both  and  all !  can  we  think  that  such  things 
were  suffered  without  a  cause  ? 

“It  was  not  the  naked  ferocity  of  the  mpuntaineer  of 
the  Caucasus,  or  the  camel-driver  of  the  Houran,  that 
could  break  down  the  armed  strength  of  the  empire  of  the 
Constantines  ;  nor  is  it  the  vigour  of  the  brutal  conquerors 
that  has  since  sustained  them  against  the  rising  strength 
and  intellect  of  Europe.  The  Saracen  and  the  Turk  were 
but  the  ministers  of  a  judgment  long  threatened  and  long 
delayed  upon  a  mighty  people  found  incapable  of  dominion. 
Palestine  fell  ages  before,  for  its  crimes  against  the  first 
teachers  of  the  truth.  And  Constantinople,  too,  fell  for 
its  crimes  against  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  ; 
who,  in  the  long  succession  of  eras  of  treachery,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  corruption,  started  up  from  time  to  time  like 
meteors,  at  once  to  throw  a  passing  light  upon  the  nation, 
and  show  the  contrast  of  the  surrounding  degeneracy. 

“  Yet  even  that  punishment  may  be  now  approaching 
its  end.  The  land,  blessed  by  the  footsteps  of  beings  who 
at  this  hour  circle  the  throne  of  thrones,  and  at  this  hour  are 
looking  down  upon  it  with  that  love  which  the  grave  only 
makes  eternal  and  sublime,  will  not  be  abandoned  for  ever. 
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The  voice  of  the  prophet  has  long  declared  that  it  shall 
throw  off  its  chains.  A  voice  is  rising  to  give  fulfilment 
to  the  prophecy.  It  comes  from  clouds  and  darkness* 
from  the  trumpet  of  the  invisible  throne.  It  shall  be 
echoed  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds  ;  and  the  land 
of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Churches  shall  yet  see  glorious 
days.” 

Cantacuzene  reached  the  court  of  the  Hospodar — at  the 
precise  moment  in  which  sovereign  sufferance,  sedulously 
urged  by  private  rapacity,  had  been  exhausted  ;  and  the 
first  sound  that  reached  him  on  entering  the  gates  of  Bu¬ 
charest  was  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  every  cottage, 
peasant,  and  bramble  on  his  estates,  had  become  the  pro-* 
perty  of  the  public. 

His  fate  hung  upon  his  heel.  If  he  had  turned  it  in 
any  direction  but  one,  he  would  have  finished  his  days 
within  the  bars  of  the  state-prison. 

But  he  was  bold;  knew  the  ways  of  the  mighty.;  and 
knew  that  the  true  way  to  contend  with  robbery,  whether 
in  deserts  or  in  cities,  is  to  confront  it.  Without  stopping 
to  throw  off  his  robe  for  a  court  costume,  or  to  perfume  a 
Curl  of  his  moustaches,  he  rrwte  into  the  palace  vest.ihnlfi, 
and  demanded  an  instant  audience. 

His  tone  was  so  little  like  that  of  a  ruined  man,  that  the 
laced  and  embroidered  personages  who  turn  the  key  of  life 
and  death  on  the  suitors  to  princes,  the  crowd  of  cham¬ 
berlains,  began  to  conceive,  with  the  sagacity  of  courts, 
that  Cantacuzene  might  have  the  disposal  of  wands,  rib¬ 
bons,  and  aiguillettes,  after  all. 

The  bold  boyar  gave  them  no  time  ?to  change  their 
sudden  obeisances,  but  walked  straight  on  into  the  council 
chamber  ;  where  he  found  that  public  property,  in  Walla- 
chia,  meant  private  plunder  ;  and  that  his  estates  were  in  a 
rapid  process  of  being  carved  out  among  his  most  particu¬ 
lar  friends. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  map  of  his  domains,  and  gravel) 
putting  it  in  his  pocket,  put  in  its  place  upon  the  table, 
44  A  letter  from  the  most  high  and  mighty  servant  of  the 
Padishah,*  Zil-Ullah,| — Mustafa  the  Bairactar,|  vizier  and 

*  (i Emperor.”  t  “  The  shadow  of  God.”  %  “  The  standard-bearer/  ’ 
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lord  of  the  twenty-one  horse-tails,*  of  the  alem,|  thetahl,f. 
the  tugh,§  the  sanjakii  and  the  two  bairaks,1F  &c.  &c. 
&c.  commanding  that  the  faithful  and  noble,  the  boyar 
Cantacuzene,  be  received  with  all  honours,  dignities,  and 
emoluments,  suitable  to  one  who  had  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  invincible  king  of  kings  of  the  earth,  the 
Padishah  Mahmoud, — by  his  slave,  the  Hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia.” 

The  sovereign  bowed  his  head  to  the  table  at  the  sight 
of  this  formidable  missive.  The  council  would  have  bowed 
still  lower  to  its  bearer,  if  he  had  given  them  time  ;  but  his 
business  was  done  with  them  and  with  Bucharest.  He 
walked  to  the  council-chamber  through  rows  of  congratu¬ 
lating  friends  ;  who  had  just  discovered  that  the  traitor  and 
mendicant  was  one  of  the  richest  nobles  in  the  principality, 
and  not  unlikely  to  sit  as  the  master  of  that  council-board, 
which  he  now  so  contemptuously  left  to  recover  its  senses. 

But  he  had  other  thoughts  ;  and  ordering  his  equipages 
through  the  gates,  rejoiced  at  every  step  that  carried  him 
farther  from  his  worshippers,  and  nearer  his  home. 

“  When  I  go,”  said  he  to  Hebe,  u  where  all  must  go  in 
time,  let  me  have  the  Armenian’s  epitaph  : — 

*  You  see  my  place  in  this  verdant  field. 

I  give  ray  soul  to  the  regions  of  death. 

The  world  I  leave  to  God. 

You  who  see  my  tomb, 

Say  for  mS, 

Lord  I  have  sinned.’ 

But  none  shall  have  to  say  for  me,  like  the  Armenian, 

*  I  give  my  goods  to  the  robbers.’  ” 

*  The  Asiatic  provinces,  t  The  great  standard  surmounted  with  the 
crescent.  J  The  military  music.  §  The  three  horse-tails.  |j  The 
green  silk  standard,  of  the  size  of  Mahomet’s  banner,  t  Large  field- 
banners. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

' .  p  %  -  it  v  * 

Cantacuzene’s  return  to  the  mountains  was  the  signal 
for  universal  joy.  His  peasantry,  whom  his  absence  had 
alarmed  even  less  for  the  natural  havoc  of  a  confiscated 
property  than  for  the  fate  of  a  general  protector  and  friend, 
Came  in  crowds  exulting  at  his  presence  among  them 
once  more. 

Yet  one  spirit  was  still  but  partially  cheered.  The  im* 
pression  that  the  old  caloyer  had  perished  by  some  cruel 
catastrophe  in  his  attempts  for  her  preservation  haunted 
Hebe  ;  and  no  entreaties  of  Theodore  could  prevail  on 
her  to  fix  the  day  of  their  union,  until  some  tidings  of  him 
should  be  obtained. 

Her  interest  in  the  old  man  was  scarcely  to  be  accounted 
fbr  by  herself.  The  boyar  could  conceive  it  only  to  arise 
from  the  agitation  and  anxiety  left  by  the  scenes  in  which 
they  had  been  so  perilously  involved  together.  Her  lover, 
vexed  and  grieved  by  the  strange  melancholy  of  this  lovely 
Creature,  in  the  height  of  enjoyment,  and  the  brightest 
hour  of  youth,  tried  argument ;  and  when  answered  but 
by  a  sigh,  tried  ridicule. 

u  We  have  been  spoiled,  my  Ilebe,  for  the  dulness  of  a 
country  life  by  the  delights  of  Constantinople.  Who 
would  not  pine  for  the  bowlings  of  the  hundred  thousand 
half-starved  dogs  that  run  through  the  streets  from  sunset 
to  sunrise  ;  driving  sleep  from  all  but  the  deaf  and  the 
dead  ;  or  for  the  scarcely  less  harmonious  howling  of  the 
Turks,  Jews,  and  negroes,  all  day  insisting  on  your  buy¬ 
ing  their  wares. — The  breeze  on  a  mountain  road,  or  from 
a  line  filled  with  flowers,  is  a  much  more  tasteless  indul¬ 
gence  than  the  air  of  the  wet,  plashy,  dark,  and  pestilen¬ 
tial  lanes  of  Galata,  or  of  the  crumbling  rows  of  mingled 
prisons  and  hovels  that  beetle  over  the  passenger  from 
Constantine’s  Gate  to  Cape  San  Bemetrio.  A  field  of  corn 
must  be  less  attractive  than  the  thriving  cemetery,  that 

meets  vou  wherever  vou  turn  from  the  mightv  Stamboul. 
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— Our  rustics  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  mob  run* 
mng  before  the  bamboo-bearers  of  the  Kaimakan,*  to 
hang  some  butcher  or  baker,  foolish  enough  to  let  himself 
be  detected  with  a  pair  of  uneven  scales — nor  the  heavy 
quiet  of  a  night  m  the  country,  with  the  passevendj  rattling 
their  pikes  on  the  pavement,  and  yelling  their  “  yangen 
var”|  every  five  minutes  ;  or  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  flame 
that  spreads  from  street  to  street  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  gal¬ 
lop,  and  burns  a  whole  district  before  morning  ;  or,  to  finish 
the  picture  of  social  and  city  enjoyments,  an  insurrection,  a 
general  uprising  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  beings,  that 
look  as  if  they  had  risen  from  the  lower  regions,  hideous, 
squalid,  and  furious  settlers  of  the  state  ;  giddy  as  idiots, 
wild  as  madmen,  senseless  as  fanatics,  and  biood-thirstv 
as  a  wilderness  of  leopards.” 

Hebe  answered  only  with  a  smile. 

One  evening,  as  the  boyar,  dejected  by  her  strange 
melancholy,  was  taking  a  lonely  ride  through  his  grounds 
he  overtook  a  peasant  who  was  going  to  the  next  village 
for  medical  aid  to  a  sick  traveller. 

Cantacuzene,  in  the  familiar  habit  of  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  people,  turned  to  the  man’s  cottage  : 
and  struck  with  the  inyaiid’s  manners,  offered  him  the  su¬ 
perior  accommodation  of  his  palace. 

Ilebe’s  cry  of  delight  at  seeing  him  explained  who  he 
was,  better  than  any  detail  of  his  own.  She  had  found  her 
old  guide,  companion,  and  friend. 

The  caloyer’s  surprise  at  finding  the  scimitar-bearer 
fjirned  into  a  young  and  lovely  female  was  no  sooner 
overcome,  than  he  exhibited  a  joy  even  beyond  the  natu¬ 
ral  emotion  of  recovering  a  noble  creature  whom  ho  had 
never  expected  to  see  again.  His  own  exertions  for  her 
recovery  had  not  been  wanting.  After  losing  her  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  had  lingered  through  the  most  dangerous 
hours  of  the  insurrection,  for  the  chance  of  finding  some 
traces  of  a  being  to  whom  he  had  been  singularly  attached. 
His  next  resource  wus  to  return  to  Mount  Athos,  in  the 
trope  that  the  Greek  might  have  returned  to  the  convent ; 

and  there,”  said  he,  w  an  incident  occurred,  that  might 

*  Head  of  the  police. 

|  The  watchword  in  case  of  fire. 


t  The  night  pufftol. 
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tempt  a  man  dead  to  the  world  to  try  its  lottery  of  happi¬ 
ness  again. ” 

The  caloyer  here  checked  himself;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  narrative  was  reserved  for  the  boyar’s  private  ear. 

Ilebe  had  now  obtained  all  that  she  asked  ;  and  it  was 
Theodore’s  turn  to  demand  her  compliance.  But,  while 
he  was  soliciting  her  promise,  a  note  from  the  caloyer 
was  handed  to  her,  entreating  u  that  she  would  defer  her 
marriage  till  she  saw  him  again.”  Theodore  flew  to  his 
apartment,  to  demand  his  revocation  of  uso  inadmissible 
and  inconsiderate  a  request.”  But  the  caloyer  was  gone  ; 
and  Ilebe  was  firm  in  her  determination  to  wait  bis  return. 

The  boyar  thought  this  obedience  unnecessary,  but 
would  not  interfere  ;  and  Theodore  exclaimed,  in  no 
measured  terms,  against  u  the  merciless  caprices  of  the 
sex  ;  the  want  of  decision  in  the  heads  of  families  ;  and 
the  vexatious  interference  of  strangers  ;  and  above  all,  of 
monks,  who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage. 

A  week  passed  away-~-~a  fortnight — a  month  ;  and  on 
the  very  night  when  Theodore  was  writing  his  farewell  to 
Hebe  and  happiness,  and  buckling  on  his  sabre  to  volun¬ 
teer  among  the  troops  of  South  America,  the  caloyer 
arrived. 

The  venerable  man  passed  in  silence  through  the  crowd 
who  waited  to  welcome  an  arrival  on  which  so  much  de¬ 
pended.  He  looked  at  no  one.  Theodore,  and  even  the 
boyar,  were  equally  passed  by.  In  an  emotion  which 
shook  every  nerve  of  his  frame,  he  advanced  to  Ilebe ; 
laid  his  hand  in  benediction  on  her  bended  head,  and 
bursting  into  tears  of  joy,  called  her  “  his  child,  the  child 
of  his  lost,  his  loved  Matilda.” 

While  he  sat  gazing  in  speechless  delight  on  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  sank  in  his  arms  overpotvered  by  filial  thankful¬ 
ness  and  love  ;  the  boyar  briefly  told  the  story  that  had 
defied  the  feelings  of  the  husband  and  tha  father. 

Hebe’s  resemblance  to  his  deceased  wife  had  deeply 
increased  the  interest  which  the  caloyer  took,  since  their 
first  meeting,  in  the  young  Greek.  But  the  dress  per¬ 
plexed  him  ;  for  he  had  known  that  his  child  was  a 
daughter.  On  hi's  return  t.o  tire  convent,  some  letters 

Voir.  II.-- 7 
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which  Hebe  had  left  behind  in  the  haste  of  preparing1  for 
her  voyage,  made  it  probable  that  she  could  at  least  assisi 
him  in  the  search. 

He  had  set  out  to  inquire  in  Bucharest  whether  she  had 
ever  returned.  The  sight  of  Hebe  in  the  dress  of  her  sex 
and  rank  gave  him  new  hope  ;  and  to  obtain  full  convic¬ 
tion,  he  had  now  travelled  to  the  village  where  his  wife 
died.  The  proof  was  there  complete  ;  and  he  once  again 
had  a  tie  to  the  world — one  of  the  softest  and  loveliest  ties 
that  can  bind  the  human  heart — a  daughter’s  love. 

Happiness  was  from  that  hour  in  the  mansion  ;  and 
Cantacuzene  and  the  caloyer  still  survive,  occupied  in  the 
enjoyments  of  benevolent  and  intellectual  minds. 

But  Hebe  was  and  is,  what  woman  was  made  to  be,  the 
eheerer  and  the  charm  of  all.  Her  heart,  noble  by  nature, 
and  elevated  by  feelings  and  principles  nobler  than  nature, 
had  been  only  brightened  and  animated  by  trial.  The 
singular  course  of  that  trial,  however,  is  singular  only  to 
the  ear  of  civilized  and  settled  countries.  For  in  our 
restless  soil,  the  border  land  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  only 
extraordinary  event  of  the  whole  is  the  escape  of  a  prince 
from  the  indiscriminate  sacrifices  of  the  seraglio. 

But  that,  escape  is  already  history. 

The  boy  Mahmoud  is  tho  present  celebrated  and  able 
sultan  ;  a  sovereign  whose  intelligence  and  intrepidity 
would  have  distinguished  him  in  any  age  of  Europe.  The 
accidental  protector,  the  concealment  in  the  bath-furnace, 
and  the  search  for  him  by  the  executioners,  are  as  well 
known  as  the  revolution  which  took  him  from  the  furnace 
to  place  him  on  the  throne. 

Ilis  hazard  and  preservation  ;  the  fate  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Selim  ;  the  deposition  of  the  usurper  Mustafa,  who 
was  subsequently  put  do  death  ;  the  reforms  of  Bairactar  ; 
the  tumults  which  followed  them  ;  and  his  death  by  the 
blowing  up  of  the  building  in  which  he  had  fought  to  the 
iast,  and  which  was,  probably,  blown  up  by  his  own  hand  ; 
are  matters  not  yet  twenty  years  old. 

Before  the  week  was  closed,  Hebe  had  one  protector 
more,  who  would  not  surrender  his  right  of  protection  for 
a  throne.  You  may  believe  at  once  in  the  humility  of  her 
taste,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  story ;  for  he  who  tells  it, 
to  you — is  Theodore, 
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We  were  turning  over  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  by 
the  brotherhood,  portraits  of  the  chief  patrons  and  brethren 
of  the  hospice,  when  I  made  some  casual  observation  on 
the  rapid  rise  and  equally  rapid  fall  of  Lavater’s  system. 

41  Lavater  was  a  fop,’  said  the  Englishman  ;  “  and  had 
no  more  idea  of  the  true  reserve  of  science,  than  a  French 
ballet-master  has  of  walking.  His  Swiss  soul  was  in  a 
perpetual  pirouette  ;  and  so,  on  he  went  in  a  caper  of  dis¬ 
covery,  until  he  set  the  world  laughing  at  himself  and  his 
system  together.” 

“  Yet  he  certainly  made  some  singular  discoveries,”  said 
I,  struggling  for  the  honour  of  Zurich. 

44  lie  did,”  said  a  keen-countenanced  Italian  with  a 
smile  ;  “  very  singular  discoveries.  He  found  out  genius 
in  Joseph  the  Second.” 

“  And  magnanimity  in  Frederic,”  said  a  Saxon. 

u  And  humanity  in  Catherine,”  said  a  Pole. 

44  And  on  the  same  principle  that  he  found  courage  in 
the  mouse,  gentleness  in  the  rat,  and  fidelity  in  the  spar 
row,”  said  the  Englishman. 

44  The  truth  was,  that  he  kept  an  inn  for  the  reception 
of  fools,  great  and  little,  whose  compliments  gave  him  that 
grand  bribe  of  continental  sciolists,  4  a  European  reputa¬ 
tion  or,  in  other  words,  the  pleasure  of  being  talked  of 
in  the  coffee-houses,  and  scribbled  to  by  the  idlers  of  the 
Continent :  a  pleasure  which  he  repaid  by  putting  the  faces 
of  his  correspondents  into  his  book,  and  making  them 
ridiculous  as  far  as  it  could  travel.” 

44 1  knew  Lavater  well,”  continued  the  Englishman, 
u  He  was  a  simple,  harmless,  and  kind-natured  being ; 
pious  according  to  the  genius  of  his  country,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  singing  hymns  to  mountain-tops,  and  running  into 
raptures  every  evening  at  the  sight  of  the  stars  ; — a  repub¬ 
lican,  yar  metier ,  and  amusingly  conceiving  a  republic  to 
consist  of  the  best  of  possible  persons  with  the  best  of  pos 
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sible  purposes  ;  but  aristocratically  unable  to  conceal  bis 
ecstasies  at  the  view  of  a  scrap  of  ribbon,  red,  green,  or 
blue,  on  the  breast  of  one  of  his  visiters;  or  his  exultation 
at  the  display  of  the  hideous  autographs  by  which  the 
travelled  mighty  deign  to  disfigure  albums.” 

“  Yet  his  theory  was  benevolent,”  said  an  English  officer, 
a  bold-featurcd  and  cheerful  looking  warrior,  who  with  his 
graceful  wife  had  stood  by,  laughing  at  our  rival  dilacera¬ 
tion  of  the  old  physiognomist.  44  For,  in  his  good-nature, 
he  discovered  ability  in  faces' as  unconscious  of  their  merits 
as  so  many  masks ;  and  sent  every  body  away  as  happy 
as  genius,  virtue,  and  perpetual  good-luck  could  make 
them.” 

44  Friend  of  the  human  race,”  said  the  Frenchman,  44  he 
loved  them  all — men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  hated 
nobody  but  D’Alembert.”  • 

44  Why  ?”  was  the  general  question. 

44  For  two  reasons  :  because  he  was  an  atheist,  and,  still 
more,  because  he  had  a  red  nose.  ” 

The  officer  laughed  out ;  his  lady  smiled,  and  exchanged 
a  significant  glance  with  him. 

44  1  must  protest  against  the  red  nose,  at  least,  making  a 
part  of  the  indictment  against  your  famous  encyclopedist,” 
said  he  to  the  Frenchman  ;  44  for  to  the  wearer  of  such  a 
nose  I  have  been  indebted  for  my  life,  my  wife,  and  my 
half-pay.” 

He  was  asked  to  explain  the  riddle.  Ilis  graceful  wife 
protested  in  vain  against  his  detailing  so  much  of  the  family 
history  ;  but  he  laughed  away  her  resistance,  and  gave  us 
the  tale. 
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THE  RED-NOSED  LIEUTENANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

About  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  was  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  I  had  thus  arrived  at  the  period,  when  a  man 
generally  settles  the  point  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  whether 
he  is  to  be  good  for  something  or  for  nothing  ;  whether  he 
is  to  make  his  own  fortune,  or  make  his  tailor  bankrupt ; 
whether,  in  short,  he  is  to  be  worth  the  bread  he  eats,  or 
to  render  the  last  service  to  his  country  by  hanging  himself, 
and  giving  his  brother  idlers  the  benefit  of  his  example. 

I  had  seen  the  latter  experiment  made  by  some  very 
distinguished  exhibitors  among  my  acquaintance. 

I  pondered  upon  the  crisis  ;  and  my  resolution  to  do 
something  was  at  length  fixed.  But  the  grand  difficulty 
remained — what  was  the  thinsr  to  be  done  ?  what  was  the 
grand  chemin  dhonneur ,  the  longest  stride  to  the  temple 
of  fame,  the  royal  road  to  make  a  figure  in  one’s  genera¬ 
tion  ? 

The  step  was  too  momentous  to  be  rashly  taken,  and  I 
took  time*  enough,  for  I  took  a  year.  On  my  six  and- 
twentieth  birth-day  !  discovered  that  I  was  as  wise  and  as 
public  as  on  my  birth-day  before, — and  a  year  older 
besides  ! 

While  I  was  in  this  state  of  fluctuation,  my  honoured 
uncle  arrived  in  town,  and  called  upon  me.  Let  me  in¬ 
troduce  to  you  this  most  excellent  and  most  mutilated  man, 

He  had  commenced  his  career  in  the  American  war— a 
bold,  brave,  blooming  ensign  :  what  he  was  now,  1  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe.  But  he  had  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  glory,  and  at  Bunker’s  Hill  had  lost  an  eye* 
He  was  nothing  the  worse  as  a  mark  for  an  American 
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rifle  ;  andi  at  Brandywine,  he  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
La  Fayette  run  away  before  him,  and  paid  only  a  right 
arm  as  his  tribute  to  the  victory. 

My  uncle  followed  on  the  road  to  glory,  gaining  a  new 
leaf  of  laurel,  and  losing  an  additional  fragment  oi  liimseli 
in  every  new  battle  ;  till,  under  Burgoyne,  he  left  his  nose 
in  the  swamps  of  Saratoga ;  whence,  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  with  his  life,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  York  Town,  under  Cornwallis,  and  left  only 
a  leg  in  the  ditch  of  the  rampart.  He  had  returned  a 
major,  and  after  lying  on  his  back  for  two  years  in  the 
military  hospital,  was  set  at  liberty  to  walk  the  world  on 
a  pair  of  crutches,  and  be  called  colonel. 

I  explained  my  difficulty  to  this  venerable  remnant  oi 
soldiership.  u  Difficulty  !”  cried  he,  starting  up  on  his  re¬ 
siduary  leg,  u  I  see  none  whatever  :  you  are  young,  healthy, 
and  have  the  use  of  all  your  limbs — the  very  thing  for  the 
army.’’ 

I  glanced  involuntarily  at  his  own  contributions  to  the 
field.  lie  perceived  it,  and  retorted  a 

“  Sir,  I  know  the  difference  between  us  as  well  as  if  1 
were  the  hospital-surgeon.  I  should  never  have  advised 
you  to  march,  if  you  had  not  limbs  enough  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  you  have  your  complement.” 

u  And  therefore  can  afford  to  lose  them,  my  good  uncle,” 
said  I. 

“  Nephew,”  was  the  reply,  “  sneering  is  no  argument, 
except  among  civilians.  But  if  a  man  want  to  climb  at 
once  to  a  name,  let  him  try  the  army.  Have  you  no  estate  ? 
why,  the  regiment  is  your  freehold  :  have  you  no  educa¬ 
tion  ?  why,  the  colour  of  your  coat  will  stand  you  in  place 
of  it  with  three-fourths  of  the  men  and  all  the  women ; 
have  you  no  brains  ?  why,  their  absence  will  never  be 
missed  at  the  mess  :  and  as  for  the  field,  not  half  a  dozen 
in  an  army  ever  exhibit  any  pretensions  of  the  kind.” 

“  But,  my  dear  uncle,”  I  remonstrated,  “  I  feel  no  pas¬ 
sion  for  military  glories.” 

u  Sir,  if  you  have  not  that,  you  will  have  a  passion  for 
something  worse.  Every  man  has  a  thirst  for  publicity, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not  ;  whether  he  hunts  it  under 
.he  king’s  coat,  or  strips  himself  of  his  own  ;  whether  he 
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goes  through  the  world  gallantly  with  his  pay  in  his  pocket, 
or  picks  the  pocket  of  his  neighbour  with  a  billiard  cue  or 
a  pistol.  .  . 

“  Show  me  the  man  who  denies  this,  and  I  shall  show 
him  Lord  A.  driving  a  mail-coach  ;  Viscount  B.  the  legis¬ 
lator  of  a  boxing-match  ;  the  Earl  of  G.  the  rival  in  chin, 
brains,  and  manners  of  his  own  bear  ;  the  Marquis  of  D. 
a  director  of  the  opera.  Poll!  Sir,  I  could  overthrow  him 
through  ten  alphabets  ;  for  what  could  account  for  those 
high-born  buffooneries — for  this  patrician  exposure  to  the 
very  fangs  of  public  ridicule,  but  a  passion  for  publicity, 
cost  what  it  will  ?” 

The  facts  were  against  me  ;  and  I  could  make  hut  faint 
battle  against  the  conclusion. 

14  And  now,  Sir,”  said  he,  “  you  have  no  time  to  lose. 
You  are  neither  old  nor  young  ;  neither  too  rich  not  to 
want  all  that  you  can  get,  nor  too  poor  to  fight  out  the 
world,  if  the  war  should  come  to  a  stop  the  day  after  you 
mount  your  first  guard ;  by  no  means  too  handsome  to  make 
it  necessary  for  you  to  ornament  your  country  by  staying  at 
home  ;  nor  perhaps  altogether  too  ugly  to  be  beyond  the 
hope  of  making  some  village  sentimentalist  full  in  love  with 
your  uniform.  If  you  are  a  Socrates,  you  are  the  first,  in 
the  family  ;  if  you  are  a  simpleton,  you  will  not  be  the  last, 
and  yoa  will  refuse  my  advice,  marry  for  love,  run  abroad 
to  live  cheap,  call  your  beats  Adelaide,  Rosalie,  and  Ange- 
lique,  forget  your  language,  your  country,  and  your  friends, 
and  die  as  ungazetted  as  a  drummer.” 

He  laid  an  envelope  upon  the  table. 

u  There,  Sir,  lies  your  fate.  1  have  bought  you  an  eu- 
signey  in  a  regiment  under  orders  ;  a  real  fighting  corps, 
and  going  where  they  will  have  enough  of  it.  You  will 
be  in  the  road  to  speedy  promotion  one  way  or  other  ; 
and  may  reckon  on  marching  either  at  the  head  of  your 
company,  or  to  the  next  world,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.” 

This  was  too  flattering  a  prospect  to  he  overlooked. 
I  took  the  advice  ;  in  a  week  was  flourishing  on  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  parade,  and  in  another  week  was  on  board  his 
majesty’s  transport,  No.  100,  with  a  wing  of  the  gallant 

Thirty - regiment,  working  through  the  Needles  oq  giu; 

way  to  Gibraltar, 
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Military  men  hold  that  there  are  three  bad  passages— 
the  slow,  the  quick,  and  the  neither  quick  nor  slow  ;  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  two  former  detestable,  the  latter - !  the 

storm  making  a  man  sick  of  the  sea,  the  calm  making  him 
sick  of  himself,  a  much  worse  thing  ;  and  the  alternative 
of  calm  and  storm  bringing  both  sicknesses  into  one.  My 
first  passage  was  distinguished  by  being  of  the  third  order. 

I  found  my  fellow-subalterns  a  knot  of  good-humoured 
beings  ;  the  boys  with  the  habits  of  men,  the  men  with  the 
tricks  of  boys ;  all  fully  impressed  with  the  honour  of  the 
epaulette,  and  thinking  the  man  who  wore  two  instead  of 
one  the  most  favoured  of  all  things  under  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  II. 

•  *  v  *  !  9  ■«.  .  . 
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We  at  length  came  in  sight  of  the  famous  rock.  Gibral¬ 
tar  loomed  magnificently  from  the  sea  ;  and  every  glass 
was  at  the  eye,  as  the  lines  and  batteries,  that  looked  like 
teeth  in  its  old  white  head,  rose  grimly  out  of  the  waters. 
The  veterans  of  the  corps  were  in  high  delight,  and  enu^ 
merated  with  the  vigour  of  grateful  recollection  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  wines,  the  snugness  of  the  quarters,  and  the 
general  laudable  and  illaudable  pleasantries  of  the  place. 

The  younger  listened  with  the  respect  due  to  experience. 
And  for  that  evening  an  old  red-nosed  lieutenant,  of  whom 
no  man  had  ever  thought  but  as  a  lieutenant  before,  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  a  circle,  a  he  blue-stocking,  surrounded 
with  obsequious  listeners,  in  virtue  of  his  pre-eminent 
knowledge  of  every  wine-house  in  the  garrison. 

Such  is  the  advantage  of  situation  !  nine-tenths  of  man¬ 
kind,  till  they  are  placed  on  the  spot  of  display,  what  are 
they  but  red-nosed  lieutenants  ? 

While  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  our  tall  ship,  quietly 
surging  along  the  worst  of  all  possible  bays,  the  wind  fell, 
and  the  sun  plunged  into  the  Atlantic  like  a  ball  of  iron  red- 
hot  from  the  furnace.  The  garrison  flag  fell  down  with  it. 
the  evening  gun  fired,  and  we  prepared  for  supper,  whist* 
and  our  final  bottle  of  port  on  board. 
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In  three  minutes  all  this  was  a  dream  :  our  men  were 
priming,  loading,  and  firing  ;  our  sails  torn  to  rags  ;  our 
masts  shot  through  ;  the  garrison  lights  were  sinking  be¬ 
hind  us  ;  our  ship  was  rolling. away  on  the  current  to  A!- 
geziras  ;  and  the  whole  ship,  captain,  sailors,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  a  scene  of  roaring,  confusion,  blue  lights,  and 
musketry.  We  were  in  action  ;  but  with  what,  no  living 
eye  could  discern. 

Between  the  smoke  of  our  own  fire,  and  the  sudden 
darkness  of  the  night,  we  coiild  see  nothing  beyond  an 
occasional  flash,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  was  before  us  and  behind,  above  us  and  be¬ 
low  ;  but  the  rattle  of  the  balls  against  our  hull  and  rig- 
ging,  and  now  and  then  a  shot  taking  effect  on  our  com¬ 
pany,  told  us  that  we  had  the  usual  enemy  of  the  garrison 
reinforcements  in  full  exercise  upon  us.  In  fact,  the  Span¬ 
ish  gun-hoats,  which  never  missed  their  opportunity,  were 
out ;  and  never  was  good  ship  or  gallant  crew  more  pite¬ 
ously  pelted. 

Let  our  romances  talk  of  Spanish  indolence  ;  those  fel¬ 
lows  let  nothing  pass  ;  fr6m  a  cabbage-boat  to  a  three- 
decker,  they  had  a  trial  of  their  long  guns  on  it ;  and  if 
they  could  have  made  the  night  but  half  an  hour  longer, 

the  left  wing  of  the  gallant  Thirty - regiment  would 

have  closed  their  campaign  in  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic? 
Majesty. 

But  morning  broke  ;  and- the  gun-boats,  of  which  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen,  seeing  the  frigatebearingdown  which 
had  left  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  own  valour  during  the 
night,  swept  off  with  their  oars  to  Aigeziras,  where  two 
of  the  convoy  were  seen  already  lying. 

To  do  us  justice,  we  had  fired  away  at  a  prodigeus 
rate,  though  we  might  as  well  have  fired  at  the  moon  : 
there  was  not  a  cartridge  left  among  us  by  day-light,  nor 
a  man  who  was  not  ready  to  pledge  himself  that  he  had 
done  mortal  execution.  This  foretaste  of  war  was  not 
quite  to  our  liking ;  ,but  we  had  gained  the  victory,  such 
as  it  was ;  and  conquerors  are  always  easily  reconciled  to 
their  escape.  The  gun-boats  had  left  the  field ;  the  rock 
was  again  in  full  view,  shining  out  in  the  morning  sun ; 
the  ’  oats  of  the  frigate  hauled  us  along,  for  we  had  neither 
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boat  nor  oar,  rope  nor  sail ;  and,  with  something  of  the 
pleasant  expectation  of  being  congratulated  on  our  prowess, 
ive  floated  into  the  harbour. 

This  expectation,  however,  was  not  exactly  fulfiiled.  As 
we  moved  slowly  up  to  the  admiral’s  ship,  that  lay  like  a 
huge  bastion  under  the  batteries,  my  eye  accidentally  fell 
on  the  red-nosed  Lieutenant.  I  saw  him  turning  towards 
the  cabin-steps,  and  set  this  down  for  a  disastrous  omen. 

The  ports  and  rigging  of  the  flag-ship  were  crowded 
with  men,  and  our  hands  were  already  at  our  caps  to  return 
the  imaginary  cheers.  We  were  received  with  roars  of 
laughter!  Volleys  of  sea- wit  were  poured  out  upon  us  ; 
we  were  burlesqued  and  gibed  in  all  the  native  jargon  of 
the  place;  asked  whether  “  we  liked  Spanish  pickle  for 
supper” — whether  “  the  garabanzas*  were  handsomely 
shelled,” — whether  “  we  had  any  cigars  to  sell,”  6l c. ;  and 
a  boat  followed  us  with  the  crew  pealing  out,  “  See,  the 
conquering  hero  comes!” 

The  same  roars  met  us  from  every  ship  of  the  fleet ; 
and  from  our  sluggard  movements  we  had  the  whole  in 
perfection.  At  the  sally-port  where  we  landed,  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  mob  was,  if  not  quite  so  obstreperous,  at  least 
as  general ;  and  the  same  genius  of  the  [dace  followed 
us,  till  we  were  lodged  in  our  quarters  out  of  the  town. 

The  burlesque  of  a  transport’s  fighting  had  amused  the 
regular  proficients  ;  our  ragged  and  dismantled  state  was 
calculated  only  to  add  to  the  joke  ;  in  short,  the  old  ri¬ 
valry  of  soldier  and  sailor  was  never  less  on  an  equality. 
This  was  the  first  lesson  to  our  pride;  and  upon  whomso¬ 
ever  else  it  might  be  lost,  it  was  not  lost  upon  me. 

The  garrison  life  amused  me  at  first  view ;  but  its  rou¬ 
tine,  its  insipidity,  and  its  formality,  have  wearied  many  a 
man  ;  and  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  tell  how  all  this 
became  more  repulsive  by  the  slavish  obsequiousness  de¬ 
manded  by  the  higher  powers. 

Talk  of  courts  or  prisons,  there  is  not  more  servility  in 
the  one,  nor  more  restraint  in  the  other.  Talk  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  or  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  they  are  but  out¬ 
lines  of  the  picture  of  governors,  deputy  governors,  mili 
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tary  secretaries,  and  town-majors.  Some  time  or  other 
[  shall  fill  them  up  from  the  life. 

A  week  tires  your  regular  milifaire  of  every  thing  but 
the  bottle  :  half  the  time  tired  me  of  the  place,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  pompous  deputies  of  the  deputy-governor. 

The  governor  was  a  statesman,  and  a  lover  of  turtle 
and  venison — two  things  not  to  be  had  in  perfection  out  of 
England.  In  England,  therefore,  the  governor  remained ; 
adding  by  his  uniform  to  the  monthly  splendour  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  s  levees,  and  bv  his  half-yearly  speeches 
to  the  hereditary  slumbers  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  gallant  'Thirty - were  in  the  same  predicament 

with  myself.  Wo  scoffed  at  the  mongrel  population — 
Jew,  Moor,  Italian,  Spanish,  Negro,  Mulatto,  the  olla 
podrida  of  nations.  We  hated,  as  the  luckless  line  al¬ 
ways  do,  the  aides-de-camp  ;  and  laughed  at  the  infinite 
humility  of  their  bows  to  their  lords  and  masters ;  their 
sedulous  squiring  of  the  generals’  wives,  aunts,  daughters, 
mothers,  and  grandmothers ;  and  the  exquisite  scorn  of 
every  thing  less  feathered  than  themselves,  that  repaid 
those  hours  of  office. 

As  for  other  matters  ;  wre  had  plenty  of  parades,  sour 
“wine,  condemned  cigars,  and  useless  time  upon  our  hands. 
Even  the  old  red-nosed’  Lieutenant  gave  signs  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  swore  that  the  place  was  changed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  rest  of  us  were  like  Thiebault  in 
Frederic’s  paradise  at  Potzdam, — we  conjugated  from 
morning  till  night  the  verb,  Je  inennuie ,  tu  Vennuies ,  il 
s'ennuie ,  through  all  its  persons,  tenses,  and  moods. 

But  all  things  have  an  end  ;  and  we  received  an  order 
to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Never  was  regiment  so 
delighted.  YVe  supped  together,  and  drank  farewell  to 

Gibraltar,  and  confusion  to  -  in  bumpers  without 

measure. 

In  the  very  height  of  my  carousal,  my  eye  fell  upon  my 
old  friend’s  red  nose.  It  served  me  as  a  kind  of  ther¬ 
mometer.  I  observed  it  diminished  of  its  usual  crimson. 

The  spirit  has  fallen,”  thought  I  ;  “there  is  ill-luck  in 
the  wind.”  I  took  him  aside  ;  but  he  was  then  too  far 
gone  for  regular  council  :  he  only  clasped  my  hand  with 
Ore  fervour  of  a  fellow-drinker,  and  muttered  orut,  lifting 
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his  glass  with  a  shaking  wrist,  “  Nothing  but  confoundedly 
bad  brandy  in  Egypt,  for  love  or  money.” 

We  sailed,  cleared  the  ^Straits,  rushed  on  the  back  of 
(he  current  for  a  dozen  hours,  till  we  left  the  rock  behind 
us  like  the  fragment  of  a  cloud  ;  congratulated  each  other? 
on  a  speedy  passage  ;  and, —  before  the  bottle  in  which 
iye  drank  to  it  had  gone  round,  found  ourselves  fixed  in  a 
dead  calm. 

This  is  the  grand  temptation  of  the  blue  Mediterranean 
to  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  all  who  spread 
sail  upon  its  surface. 

An  album  of  the  oaths,  prayers,  invectives,  and  ejacu¬ 
lations,  begotten  and  born  of  its  calms,  from  the  lips  of 
Turk,  Genoese,  Venetian,  Greek,  Corsican,  Sicilian, 
Maltese,  Sardinian,  would  be  the  rarest  treasure  to  a  tra¬ 
veller,  that  was  ever  given  to  Europe  since  the  reign  of 
albums  and  the  confusion  of  Babel.  The  wrath  of  the 
Englishman  is  loud  and  sufficiently  expressive  ;  but  it 
wants,  and  will  for  ever  want,  the  exquisite  pungency,  va¬ 
riety,  and  vigour,  the  steam-engino  force,  rapidity,  and 
indefatigability,  of  the  true  Mediterranean  tongue. 


CHAPTER  III. 

fi*  this  calm  we  remained  for  a  mortal  fortnight.  The 
calm  of  the  ocean  js  a  whirlpool  to  such  things  in  the  love¬ 
liest  of  all  seas.  There  is  no  tide  to  comfort  von  with 
the'  dream  that  you  are-  in  motion  without  feeling  it  ; 
there  is  no  wavo  to  solace  you  with  tho  faintest  chance 
that  the  breeze  will  ever  come  :  if  the  ship  were  screwed 
tp  the, bottom  of  t  he  sea,  it  could  not  give  fewer  symptoms 
of  escape  ;  if  the  sea  were  a  field  of  ice,  and  the  voyagers 
looking  out  for  the  north-west  passage, their  labour  could 
apt  be  more  uselessly  employed. 

There  stood  our  good  ship,  like  the  king  on  a  chess- 
board,  never  to  move  among  the  chequers  of  red  and  blue; 
mellow  and  green,  that  inlaid  the  smooth  and  mighty  ex- 
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panse  coloured  and  smoking  under  the  burning  sun.  We 
were  scorched  like  so  many  locusts,  were  brown  as  Arabs, 
and  as  sick  of  our  lives  as  Englishmen. 

“  So,”  thought  17“  this  is  the  army  !  Glory  and  scarlet 
may  be  showy  appendages  :  a  good  mess  and  a  new  motto 
on  the  regimental  colours  are  all  well  enough  in  their  vo¬ 
cation  ;  but  where  is  the  honour  of  being  broiled  alive  ?” 

The  worst  had  not  arrived  yet.  A  Jew  had  come  on 
board  while  we  were  at  anchor:  —  he  brought  us  pump¬ 
kins,  pantaloons,  and  the  yellow  fever!#  We  now  began 
to  be  aware  of  the  full  benefits  of  his  visit — for  three- 
fourths  of  our  crew  were  seized.  The  officers  had  their 
turn.  The  temperate  men  werft  off  first — so  much  for 
science  and  the  reason  of  things.  My  old  red-nosed  ac¬ 
quaintance  stood  it, out  bravely  ;  kept  aloof  from  friend 
and  enemy  ;  and  fought  the  evil  at  arms’- length,  bottle  in 
hand.  * 

We  h?d  now  lost  three  subalterns  ;  and  the  rest  were 
making  up  their  minds  to  follow  them,  when  my  Meritor 
came  into  the  cabin  ;  where  1  was  stretched,  frying  like 
Guatimozin,  or  St.  Laurence,  without  the  patience  of 
either,  in  my  shirt  on  the  bare  boards. 

1  glanced  at  his  thermometer,  and  never  crimson  on  the 
lip  of  syren  or  sultana  more  exhilarated  me  than  its  in¬ 
tense  purple.  “There  is  a  wind  coining,”  I  saw  in  its 
first  blush. 

The  inquiry  was  scarcely  made,  before  I  was  flung  oil' 
the  floor  into  a  cot  ;  the  trunks,  bottles,  arid  benches  vVere 
hurled  about  the  cabin,  and  the  ship  was  tumbled  on  her 
beam-ends.  The  wind  had  come  with  a  vengeance  !  My 
peep  through  the  cabin  window  the  moment  before  the 
dead-lights  were  lip,  showed  mea  sea  that  looked  like  the 
bottom  of  a  cataract ;  foam,  black  billows,  bulging  clouds, 
and  absolute  columns  of  rain. 

The  whole  firmament  was  up  in  arms,  the  wind  roared 
louder  than  all  the  speaking  trumpets  of  the  deck,  which 
were  all  in  requisition  at  once  ;  the  thunder  rattled  like 
volleys  of  artillery  ;  and  away  went  our  ship,  stripped  in  a 
moment  of  every  sail  and  rope,  rotten  with  the  heat  and 
dews,  up  the  Mediterranean  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
And  at  this  rate  on  we  flew,  rushing  over  shoal,  aiid  by 
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rock,  and  craggy  island,  every  one  of  which  we  approached 
with  the  instant  apprehension  of  finishing  our  mortal  glo¬ 
ries  there. 

They  were  all,  however,  classic  shores,  and  our  names 
would,  perhaps,  not  have  been  unhonoured,  if  we  had  laid 
our  bodies  under  their  brine  :  we  might  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  newspapers,  and  even  have  had  an  elegy  in 
a  magazine.  But  glory  slipped  from  us  on  all  sides. 
Wet,  weary,  half-starved,  and  frightened  to  death,  we 
darted  through  every  nook  and  channel  that  had  ever 
figured  in  the  history  of  the  Cyclades  :  left  Olympus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Ida  on  the  other ;  caught  glimpses  of 
Cos  and  Scio,  Rhodes  and  Hydra,  all  peering  through  fog 
and  cloud,  and  lashed  by  sheets  of  billow  and  foam.  1 
wished  them  all  ten  thousand  fathoms  under  water. 

Nothing  could  stop  us  :  we  seemed  like  the  Indian  pilot 
in  the  tale,  who  was  to  sail  round  the  world  till  the  day  of 
its  ending.  At  length,  one  evening  the  clouds  in  front 
took  a  more  sullen  hue  ;  the  sea  rode  in  wilder  surges ; 
and  the  tempest  tore  out  our  remaining  mast.  Never 
were  crew  less  indebted  to  the  art  of  navigation  for  their 
progress.  At  midnight  we  struck  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor. 


Iiow  we  escaped  with  life  is  beyond  my  knowledge. 
1  recollect  nothing  but  having  been  thrown  by  a  surge 
against  my  friend  of  the  red- nose,  who  was  sitting  singing, 
either  mad  or  drunk,  by  the  capstan.  A  mountain  of 
water  lifted  us  up  together,  and  further  I  have  no  remem¬ 
brance. 


My  first  returning  sensation  was  that  of  being  tossed 
about,  stung  and  scorched,  sick  and  stiffened.  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  the  first  sight  that  I  saw  was  the  Lieutenant : 
he  had  dragged  me  out  of  the  water,  and  was  pouring 
his  favourite  brandy  down  my  throat,  and  superintending 
half  a  dozen  rough,  long-bearded  fellows  in  sheep-skin 
jackets,  who  were  stripping  and  rubbing  me  to  pieces 
under  the  most  fiery  sun  that  ever  parched  the  human 
cuticle. 

As  I  ro;se,  I  perceived  the  same  operation  going  on 
with  others.  We  had  luckily  lost  no  officer,  and  but  a 
few  of  our  rank-and-file.  The  ship  had  been  throwTn  in 
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upon  a  wild  shore  ;  but  so  close  to  land,  that  escape  was 
easy  to  all  who  had  not  lost  their  senses  ;  the  insensible 
were  generally  saved  the  trouble  of  the  elfort  by  the  waves  ; 
but  the  Lieutenant  had  grappled  me,  and  we  were  rolled 
on  the  sand  with  our  arms  round  each  other’s  necks  in 
the  most  amatory  style  possible. 

The  ship  was  a  wreck  ;  the  storm,  when  it  scooped 
the  crew  out  of  her  like  a  kernel,  had  made  no  scruple 
of  doing  its  will  by  the  shell,  and  had  toyed  with  it  until 
not  a  fragment  the  length  of  a  sword  was  left — she  was 
fairly  ground  to  powder. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

As  the  day  advanced,  hunger  compelled  us  to  think  of 
our  commissariat  ;  but  to  speak  a  syllable  which  our  new 
friends  of  the  shore  could  understand  was  beyond  all  our 
literature.  How  little  should  1  have  dreamed  three  months 
before  of  being  starved  for  not  speaking  Karamanian! 
However,  there  is  a  language  which  was  made  before  the 
alphabet,  and  of  this  we  availed  ourselves  with  great 
vigour. 

We  pointed  to  our  mouths  and  our  havresacks,  which 
were  equally  unemployed ;  and  the  benevolent  savages, 
every  soul  of  them  robbers  by  profession,  from  father  to  son, 
since  the  days  of  Pompey  the  Great,  intimated,  in  the 
same  language,  that  we  should  soon  be  better  provided 
for.  With  some  of  us  there  arose  the  not  irrational  doubt, 
whether  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  feeding  us,  or 
making  us  feed  them. 

Soldiers  are  no  great  geographers  ;  the  line  leave  the 
business  to  the  staff,  the  staff  to  the  artillery,  the  artillery 
to  the  engineers,  and  the  engineers  to  Providence. 

At  our  council,  which  was  held  on  a  row  of  knapsacks, 
and  with  one  pair  of  trowsers  among  its  seven  sages,  it 
was  asserted  with  equal  show  of  reason,  that  we  were  in 
Africa,  in  Arabia,  in  Turkey,  and  in  the  Black  Sea. 
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However,  our  sheep-skin  friends  were  urgent  for  our 
departure,  and  pointed  towards  some  of  their  fellows,  who 
were  making  gestures  of  all  kinds  up  the  mountain. 

We  began  to  climb  ;  the  rocks  were  sharp,  slippery  with 
soa- weeds,  and  almost  perpendicular.  When  we  had  scram¬ 
bled  up  about  half  wav,  I  looked  round  ;  and  the  crowd 
of  climbers  clinging  to  the  huge  wall  of  rock,  in  their  red 
jackets,  looked  like  a  flight  of  flamingoes.  I  was  more 
fortunate  t|ian  the  rest  ;  for,  after  infinite  fatigue,  and  the 
coming  into  my  head  of  some  of  those  “toys  of  despera¬ 
tion.  ’’  which  prompt  men  on  precipices  to  finish  their 
trouble  and  their  lives  together,  I  had  scrambled  into  a 
large  fissure  of  the  cliff',  from  which  the  way  to  the  summit 
was  comparatively  easy.  . 

On  that  summit  stood  a  colossal  savage,  telegraphing 
his  countrymen  as  they  ascended,  and  apparently  ex¬ 
changing  signals  with  a  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ridge.  1  vvilf  confess  that  the  thought  occurred  with  re¬ 
newed  force  to  me,  that  on  that  spot  <  ur  necks  w'ere  to 
be  broken.  The  man  was  almost  a  giartt :  he  was  naked 
to  the  waist ;  and  his  magnificent,  muscular  figure,  and 
bust-like  head  and  countenance,  might  have  served  for  the 
model  of  a  classic  hero.  But  I  was  never  less  charmed 
by  the  picturesque  in  the  human  form,  and  involuntarily 
looked  round  to  see  in  what  corner  of  the  rock  I  could  best 
make  battle. 

The  Karamanian,  observing  my  reluctance,  plunged 
down,  caught  rue  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  and  in  a  moment 
sprang  with  me  to  tire  summit  of  the  precipice.  Tlie  ridge 
was  not  the  breadth  of  a  horse’s  hack  He  seated  me  on 
it  astride,  and  fixed  me  in  astonishment  indescribable.  The 
sight  below  was  like  magic. 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  circle  of  mighty  precipices,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  vast  and  lovely  bay.  Never  was  the  richest 
bowl  of  porcelain  more  straggly  figured  and  richly  stained 
than  the  sides  of  this  superb  cup  ;  never  was  molten  silver 
more  shining  than  the  waters  within  its  round.  Upon 
those  waters  lay  a  fleet,  and  upon  their  shore  were  moving 
columns  and  masses  of  troeps,  that  looked  in  the  depth 
like  huge  beds  of  crimson  and  blue  flowers!  I  was  five 
thousand  feet  above  this  splendid  spectacle.  The  fleet 
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\\  ere  toe  British  fleet,  and  the  troops  the  British  army  ! 

e  had  been  cast  on  shore  close  to  the  finest  bay  in  all 
Asia,  the  bay  of  Marmorice. 

We  finally  sailed  for  Egypt :  found  the  French  building1 
fortifications  on  the  shore  ;  and,  like  a  generous  enemy, 
landed  just  where  they  had  provided  fur  our  reception. 

But  the  world  knows  all  this  already,  and  I  disdain  to 
tell  what  every  body  knows  ;  but  the  world  does  not  know 
that  we  had  three  councils  of  war  to  settle  whether  the 
troops  should  land  in  gaiters  or  trowsers !  and  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  carry  three  days’  pipe-clay  and 
blacking  in  their  knapsacks !  The  most  valuable  facts 
are,  we  see,  often  lost  for  want  of  our  being  a  little  behind 
the  qurtain. 

The  famous  landing  was  the  noisiest  thing  conceivable. 
The  w'orld  at  a  distance  called  it  the  most  gallant  thing  ; 
and  I  have  no  inclination  to  stand  up  against  infallibility. 
But  whether  we  were  fighting  against  the  sand-hills,  or 
the  French,  or  the  sun  in  his  strength  ;  whether  we  were 
going  to  the  right,  or  the  left,  or  the  rear  ;  whether  we 
were  beating  or  beaten,  no  living  man  could  have  told  in 
two  minutes  after  the  first  shot.  It  was  all  clamour,  con¬ 
fusion,  bursting  of  shells,  dashing  of  water,  splitting  of 
boats,  and  screams  of  the  wounded  :  the  v,’ h G 1 S 
under  a  coverlet  of  smoke  as  fuliginous  as  ever  rushed 
from  furnace.  Under  this  ‘“‘blanket  of  the  dark”  we 
pulled  on,  landed,  fought,  and  conquered ;  and,  for  our 
triumph,  had  every  man  his  length  of  excellent  sand  for 
the  night,  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  his  tent,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  curses  of  the  commissariat  for  his  supper. 

On  we  went,  day  after  day,  fighting  the  French,  starving 
and  scorching,  till  we  found  them  in  our  camp  before  day-* 
break,  on  the  memorable  2lst  of  March.  We  fought  them 
there  as  men  fight  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  every  man  for 
himself ;  but  the  French,  who  are  great  tacticians,  and 
never  fight  but  for  science’  sake,  grew  tired  before  John 
Bull,  who  fights  for  the  love  of  the  thing.  The  French¬ 
man  fights  but  to  manoeuvre,  the  Englishman  manoeuvres 
but  to  fight.  So,  as  manoeuvring  was  out  of  the  question, 
we  carried  the  affair  after  our  own  hearts. 

But  our  victory  had  its  price ;  for  it  co3t  the  army 
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its  brave  old  general,  and  it  cost  me  my  old  red-nosed 
Lieutenant.  We  were  standing  within  half  afoot  of  each 
other,  in  front  of  the  little  ruin  where  the  French  invinci- 
bles  made  a  last  struggle  :  before  they  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees,  they  fired  a  volley  according  to  the  national 
custom  of  earning  their  lives  ;  and  I  saw  my  unlucky  friend 
tumbled  head  over  heels,  and  stretched  between  my  legs. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  thinking  of  him  then.  The 
Ffench  were  hunted  out  la  bdionnette  dans  lecul:  the 
battle  of  Alexandria  was  won,  and  our  part  of  the  success 
was,  to  be  marched  ten  miles  off,  to  look  after  some  of 
their  fragments  of  baggage. 

We  found  nothing,  of  course  ;  for  neit  her  in  defeat  nor 
in  victory  does  the  Frenchman  ever  forget  himself.  But 
in  our  bivouac  the  thought  of  the  Lieutenant  came  over 
me.  In  the  heat  of  the  march  I  could  not  have  thought 
of  any  thing  but  my  own  parched  throat  and  crippled  limbs. 
Absurd  as  the  old  subaltern  was,  l  “  could  have  better 
spared  a  better  man.”  We  had  been  thrown  together  in 
some  singular  ways  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  my  meditations, 
I  resolved  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  man  with  the 
red  nose. 

Leave  was  easily  obtained  ;  for  there  was  something  of 
the  Guu  feeling  for  him,  that  a  regiment  has  for  one  of  the 
harmless  madmen  who  sometimes  follow  its  drums  in  a 
fagged  uniform  and  formidable  hat  and  feather.  It  was 
lucky  for  the  Lieutenant  that  I  rode  hard  ;  for  I  found  him 
as  near  a  premature  exit  as  ever  hero  was. 

A  working  party  had  already  made  his  last  bed  in  the 
sand  ;  and  he  was  about  to  take  that  possession  which  no 
ejectment  can  disturb,  when  I  felt  some  throbbing  about 
his  heart.  The  soldiers  insisted,  that  as  they  were  ordered 
out  for  the  purpose  of  inhuming,  they  should  go  through 
with  their  work.  But,  if  they  were  sullen,  I  was  resolute, 
and  I  prevailed  to  have  the  subject  deferred  to  the  hospital. 
After  an  infinity  of  doubt,  1  saw  my  old  friend  set  on  his 
legs  again.  1 

But  my  labour  seemed  in  vain  :  life  was  going  out  ;  for 
the  doctors  prohibited  the  bottle  ;  and  the  Lieutenant  felt, 
like  Shy  lock,  that  his  life  was  taken  away,  when  that  was 
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taken  u  by  which  he  did  live.”  He  resigned  himself  to 
die  with  the  composure  of  an  ancient  philosopher. 

The  night  before  I  marched  for  Cairo,  I  sat  an  hour  with 
him.  He  was  a  changed  man  ;  talked  more  rationally 
than  I  had  believed  within  the  possibility  of  brains  so  many 
years  adust  with  port ;  expressed  some  rough  gratitude  for 
my  trouble  for  him  ;  and  finally  gave  me  a  letter  to  some 
of  his  relatives  in  England. 

The  regiment  was  on  its  march  at  day-break.  We  made 
our  way  to  Cairo,  took  possession,  shivered  at  its  filth,  ad¬ 
mired  its  grand  mosque,  execrated  its  water,  its  provisions, 
and  its  population  ;  were  marched  back  to  storm  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  1  made  all  possible  search  for  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  but  in  vain  ;  were  saved  the  trouble  by  the  capitulation 
ot  the  French  ;  were  embarked,  landed  at  Portsmouth  just 
one  year  from  our  leaving  it  ;  and,  as  it  pleased  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Napoleon  and  the  folly  of  our  ministry,  were  dis¬ 
banded. 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  for  though  1  had  been 
shipwrecked  and  starved,  sick  and  wounded,  I  had  left 
neither  my  life  nor  my  legs  behind.  Others  had  beerf  less 
lucky  ;  and  from  the  losses  in  the  regiment  my  uncle’s  pre¬ 
diction  was  complete,  and  1  was  a  captain. 

One  day,  in  looking  over  the  relics  of  my  baggage,  a 
letter  fell  out ;  it  was  the  red-nosed  Lieutenant’s.  My 
conscience  reproached  me,  and  1  believe,  for  the  moment, 
my  face  was  as  red  as  his  nose. 

I  delivered  the  letter.  It  was  received  by  a  matron  at 
the  head  of  three  of  the  prettiest  maidens  in  all  Lancashire, 
the  country  of  beauty ;  a  blonde,  a  brunette,  and  a  younger 
one  who  was  neither.  I  liked  the  blonde  and  the  bru¬ 
nette  infinitely  ;  but  the  third  I  did  not  like ;  for  I  fell  in  love 
with  her ;  which  Rosseau  tells  us  is  a  very  different  thing. 

The  Lieutenant  was  her  uncle;  and,  regretted  as  his 
habits  were,  the  family  circle  had  much  to  say  for  his  gene¬ 
rosity.  The  lady’s  eyes  made  a  fool  of  me,  and  I  asked 
her  hand,  that  they  might  make  a  fool  of  nobody  else. 

The  warrior  without  the  nose  was  of  course  invited  to  the 
wedding  ;  and  he  was  in  such  exultation,  that  either  the 
blonde  or  brunette  might  have  been  my  aunt  if  she  pleased. 
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But  they  exhibited  no  tendency  to  this  gay  military  torso ; 
and  the  colonel  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  submissive  nephew. 

The  wedding-day  came  ;  the  three  sisters  looked  more 
dangerous  than  ever  in  their  vestal  white.  The  colonel 
gave  the  bride  away  ;  and,  in  the  tears  and  congratula¬ 
tions  of  this  most  melancholy  of  all  happy  ceremonies,  our 
fate  was  settled,  and  neither  she  nor  I  were  to  make  con¬ 
quests  any  more. 

We  returned  to  dinner,  and  were  seated  all  smiles, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked — the  red-nosed 
Lieutenant ! 

Ilad  I  been  Brutus,  and  seen  the  “  immortal  Julius’ 
ghost,”  I  could  not  have  been  more  amazed. 

But  nature  was  less  doubting :  the  matron  threw  her¬ 
self  into  his  arms  ;  the  blonde  and  the  brunette  clasped 
each  a  hand  ;  and  my  faithless  bride  forgot  her  conjugal 
duties,'  and  seemed  to  forget  that  I  was  in  the  world. 

There  was  indeed  some  reason  for  my  doubt :  the  man 
before  us  was  fat  and  florid  enough  ;  but  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  of  his  physiognomy  had  lost  its  regal  hue.  All 
this,  however,  was  explained  by  degrees. 

After  my  departure  for  Cairo,  he  had  been  given  over 
by  the  doctors  ;  and,  sick  of  taking  physic,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  die  in  his  own  way,  he  had  ordered  himself  to  be 
carried  up  the  Nile. 

The  change  of  air  did  something  for  him — the  absence 
of  the  doctors  perhaps  more.  He  domesticated  himself 
among  the  peasants  above  the  cataracts,  drank  camel’s 
milk,  wore  a  haick,  and  rode  a  buffalo.  Port  was  inacces¬ 
sible,  and  date  brandy  not  to  his  taste.  Health  forced  it¬ 
self  on  him  ;  and  the  sheik  of  the  district  began  to  conceive 
so  good  an  opinion  of  the  stranger,  that  he  offered  him  his 
daughter,  with  a  handsome  pottion  of  buffaloes,  in  mar¬ 
riage.  The  offer  was  declined  ;  but  African  offence  is  a 
formidable  thing,  and,  after  having  had  a  blunderbuss-load 
of  balls  discharged  one  night  through  his  door,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  intended  father-in-law  without  further  proofs  of  the 
hazard  of  scorning  a  beauty,  black,  fair,  or  brown. 
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...  J  am  no*  about  to  astonish  mankind,  and  throw  disbe- 

.  on  my  true  sto«7i  by  saying  that  the  lieutenant  has 
since  drunk  of  nothing  but  the  limpid  spring. 

Whatever  were  his  moslem  habits,  he  resumed  his  na¬ 
tive  ones  with  the  force  of  nature. '  Port  still  had  tempta¬ 
tions  for  him  ;  but  prudence,  in  the  3hape  of  the  matron 
sister  and  the  pretty  nieces,  was  at  hand  ;  and  like  San- 
cho  s  physician,  the  danger  and  the  glass  vanished  at  a 
sign  from  those  gentle  magicians. 

Our  chief  anxiety  arose  from  the  good-fellowship  of  the 
colonel.  He  had  settled  within  a  field  of  us,  and  his  even¬ 
ings  were  spent  by  our  fire-side.  By  the  chances  of  ser¬ 
vice  he  had  been  once  on  campaign  with  the  lieutenant  ; 
and  all  campaigners  know  that  there  is  no  free-mason  sio-n 
equal  to  that  of  standing  to  be  shot  together. 

But  there  was  an  unexpected  preservative  in  this  hazard¬ 
ous  society.  The  colonel  was  incapable  of  exhibiting 
in  the  centre  of  his  countenance  that  living  splendour 
which  made  Falstaff  raise  Bardolph  to  the  honour  of  his 
admiral;  he  could  “carry  no  lantern  in  his  poop.”  If 
envy  could  have  invaded  his  generous  soul,  it  would  have 
arisen  at  the  old,  restored  distinction  of  his  comrade.  But 
this  he  was  determined  to  prevent.  He  watched  over  his 
regimen  ;  kept  him  to  the  most  judicious  allowance  of 
claret;  and  the  red  nose  of  the  lieutenant  never  flamed  attain 
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The  monk  who  had  indulged  us  with  his  portfolios,  had 
other  treasures  of  the  art,  which  he  invited  us  to  visit  in 
his  cell. 

To  my  surprise,  I  saw  its  walls  hung  with,  what  appear¬ 
ed  to  me,  finely  preserved  performances  of  the  great  mas 
ters ;  and  expressed  my  gratification  at  so  high  a  treat. 
My  fellow-visiters  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  the 
Englishman  congratulated  brother  Stefano  on  the  philoso¬ 
phy  which  could  withstand  the  temptation  that,  in  this 
picture-purchasing  age,  must  constantly  assail  the  possessor 
of  so  rich  a  cabinet. 

The  brother  good-humouredly  declared  that  he  had  no 
merit  in  resisting  the  temptation,  for  it  had  never  been 
offered. 

“  Not,55  said  he,  “  that  I  have  kept  my  treasures,  such 
as  they  are,  much  to  myself ;  nor  that  the  opinion  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  shown  has  differed  much  from 
that  by  which  they  are  now  honoured.  They  have  been 
seen,  like  the  other  trivial  shows  of  the  convent ;  and  1 
have  been  told  that  a  fortune  lay  wasting  on  those  walls. 
Yet,  before  their  admirers  left  the  cell,  I  have  always  been 
acquitted  alike  of  the  selfishness  and  the  philosophy.” 

We  waited  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

“  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  justify  myself,”  added  the 
monk.  “They  are  all  copies.  Those  Magdalenes  and 
martyrs  of  Caravaggio  ;  those  dogs  of  Snyders  ;  those 
banditti  of  Rosa  ;  those  mornings  and  evenings  of  Claude ; 
are  all  works  of  the  same  pencil ;  and  that,  the  pencil  of 
a  Milanese  noble — a  singular  person,  with  a  singular  story. 
He  began  the  world  an  orphan,  and  is  now  one  of  our  most 
opulent  and  most  estimable  men. 

“  Those  pictures  were  the  work  of  former  years,  and 
while  he  wa3  under  the  authority  of  another.  They  are 
exquisite  copies,  and  have  constantly  deceived  the  eye  of 
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connoisseurship.  But,  as  my  friend  was  unwilling  that  they-- 
should  fall  into  hands  likely  to  make  use  of  them  for  the 
purposes  of  deceit ;  he  collected  them  on  his  first  acces¬ 
sion  of  fortune,  and  gave  them  to  me.  So  you  see,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  my  tenure  of  the  treasures  consists  in  my 
acknowledging  that  they  are  no  treasures  at  all.” 

44  Yet  they  answer  your  object  and  ours  just  as  well,” 
observed  the  Englishman.  44  They  are  beautiful ;  and 
would  not  be  an  atom  the  more  so  to  me  for  having  seen 
Titia*  and  Claude  in  propria  persona  brushing  away  at 
them.” 

44  Nor  an  atom  to  me,”  said  the  monk,  smiling  :  44  on 
the  contrary,  they  amuse  and  delight  me  much  more  than 
if  l  had  paid  the  revenue  of  a  principality  for  them,  which 
would  be  about  their  price  as  originals  ;  and  had  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  I  covered  my  walls  with  money,  which,  in¬ 
capable  of  benefiting  the  genius  of  the  past,  I  rendered 
equally  incapable  of  exciting  the  genius  of  the  living 
Galleries  are  for  nations  alone.” 

44 1  should  like  to  meet  and  know  something  of  the  no¬ 
bleman  who  had  good  sense  enough  to  put  his  pictures 
into  such  hands,”  said  the  Englishman. 

44  You  shall  meet  him,”  said  the  monk. 

44  His  story  is  slight  ;  but,  as  it  may  assist  you  in  your 
knowledge  of  him,  you  shall  have  it  without  hesitation.’ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

fTne  sun  was  setting  on  the  shingled  roofs  of  Torre  dei 
tre  Ponti,  the  most  beggarly  town  from  Milan  to  the  world’s 
end,  just  as  the  diligence  from  the  Parmesan  drove  up  to 
the  court-yard  of  the  inn. 

This  is  enough  to  tell  the  date  of  the  story  ;  for,  before 
the  coming  of  Napoleon  and  his  Frenchmen,  no  diligence 
ever  appeared  on  a  road  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic., 

The  Corsican  and  his  Gauls,  between  them,  handsomely 
-brushed  the  country  of  its  cobwebs,  for  their  time.  But 
the  spider  is  fruitful  in  Italy:  the  cobwebs  are  as  thick  as 
ever ;  and  no  man  born  of  Italian  milk  will  ever  have  the 
cruelty  to  disturb  the  only  manufacture  of  his  fine  country. 
u  Avanti  i  Francesi,”  and  “  dopo  i  Francesi,”  form  the 
limits  of  waking  and  sleep  ;  of  sense  and  nonsense  ;  of 
light  and  darkness  :  the  Goshen  of  Ausonia. 

This  diligence  was,  of  course,  from  the  Notre-Dame  des 
Victoires  ;  and  it  was  thoroughly  French,  in  its  rope  har¬ 
ness  and  its  six  rough-coated  wild  horses  ;  French,  in  the 
enormity  of  its  postililon’s  boots,  his  queue,  and  his  oaths  ; 
and  French,  in  its  slowness,  its  craziness,  and  its  freedom 
from  all  hypocrisy  of  painting,  varnishing,  and  washing 
whatever. 

The  clang  of  whips,  and  the  sacres  of  the  canducteur , 
who  devoted  to  something  worse  than  purgatory  every 
stone  of  the  narrow  street  of  the  most  miserable  of  towns* 
announced  the  approach  of  the  diligence.  Before  this 
colling  phenomenon,  which  tottered  up  its  rocky  way* 
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tossing,  groaning,  and  bounding  from  rut  to  rut,  as  if  it 
felt  the  agonies  that  belong  to  human  travelling  on  Italian 
pavements,  came  a  multitude  groaning,  tossing,  and  bound¬ 
ing,  in  close  sympathy  with  the  mighty  machine. 

It  is  the  merit  of  Torre  dei  Tre  Ponti,  that  the  circuit 
of  the  earth  could  not  produce  its  rival  multitude.  Every 
shape  that  disease,  nakedness,  impudence,  and  famine, 
can  take,  is  there  in  its  perfection  ;  and  mingling  with  them 
all,  that  frolic  which  supplies  the  world  with  punchinellos, 
teachers  of  dancing-dogs,  and  makers  of  revolutions. 

The  tide  gathered  as  the  diligence  rolled  on,  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  beggary  ;  and  which  a  great  modern  physiologist 
and  philosopher  has  justly  used  as  an  illustration  of  his 
lectures  on  the  impossibility  of  the  deluge,  the  absurdity 
of  the  law  of  marriage,  and  the  incontestible  fact  that,  like 
the  brains  of  profound  lecturers,  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese. 

As  the  diligence  effected  this  kind  of  triumphal  entry, 
the  postillions,  engrossed  by  the  whim  of  the  spectacle, 
left  their  horses  to  make  the  best  of  their  way ;  reasoning 
in  the  true  style  of  their  country,  that  if  they  trampled 
down  the  liegemen  of  the  pope,  as  it  was  probable  that 
they  would  do  under  the  most  cautious  guidance,  it  was 
better  that  the  deed  should  be  done  without  participation 
of  the  drivers. 

The  windows  loo  were  not  without  spectators,  nor  those 
spectators  without  their  attractions  ;  the  foremost  pos¬ 
tillion,  a  young  Picard,  who  had  turned  more  heads  wrong 
in  the  villages  of  La  Manche,  than  the  famous  Abbe 
Fraasinous  ever  turned  right  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuilleries, 
was  gazing  with  natural  intentness  at  the  jetty  eyes  of  the 
Signora  Surintendante  of  the  post  office,  the  most  irresisti¬ 
ble  beauty  of  the  place,  at  the  moment  when  the  fore- 
wheel  came  into  full  contact  with  a  fragment  of  an  old 
column,  whose  Corinthian  capital  inverted,  served  for  the 
prop  of  what  had  been  the  inn-yard  gate. 

The  wheel  rolled  off  at  once  ;  the  diligence  relapsed 
upon  its  three  remaining  wheels ;  heaved  for  a  moment, 
like  an  overloaded  ship  ;  then  made  a  desperate  plunge 
forwards,  and  summarily  discharged  its  whole  freightage  into 
the  street.  The  ground  was  covered  with  trunks,  band* 
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boxes,  valises,  and  parrot-cages,  besides  the  whole  travel¬ 
ling  theatre,  company  and  all,  of  the  most  celebrated 
puppet-show  manager  in  the  estates  of  his  Holiness. 

When  the  outside  was  thus  cleared,  the  stowage  of  the 
inside  came  to  be  examined.  First  was  dragged  out  un 
Englishman,  middle  aged,  corpulent,  and  jovial-counte- 
nanced ;  who,  after  feeling  whether  his  limbs  had  suffered 
any  diminution,  lost  no  time  in  ordering  a  post-chaise, 
supper,  and  a  newspaper. 

Then  was  dragged  out  from  this  cabin  a  French  com¬ 
missary,  who  swore  like  a  general  officer,  and  threatened 
to  have  the  town  put  under  military  execution,  for  this 
insult  to  a  functionary  of  the  “ grande  nation .” 

Then  came  a  fair  Milanese,  jolie,  mignonne ,  and  finely 
tsermeillee ,  who  had  danced  a  season  among  the  figurantes' 
of  the  Academie,  and  was  returning  to  an  engagement  at 
Naples  ;  and  to  whom  the  Englishman,  with  a  generous 
patronage  of  the  arts,  gave  a  particular  invitation  to  a  seat 
in  his  post-chaise. 

Next  came  a  young  Italian  count,  sallow  and  stern- 
visaged,  furiously  indignant  at  the  accident,  and  execrating 
France  and  its  inventions,  without  any  consideration  for 
the  commissary,  who  rapidly  withdrew  from  the  sphere  of 
such  disloyal  opinions.  With  the  Italian  came  his  sister, 
a  girl  of  fifteen  ;  light  as  an  antelope,  and  with  the  sunny 
eyes  and  burnished  brown  locks  that  throw  such  lovely 
rays  over  Titian’s  pictures. 

Last  came,  rubbing  their  eyes,  two  Germans,  travelling 
for  knowledge  of  mankind  and  Sanscrit;  and  whose  talk, 
during  the  journey,  had  been  remorselessly  Indian.  To 
lose  no  time,  one  of  them  knocked  off  a  fragment  from  the 
stoae,  which  he  declared,  at  its  first  sight,  to  be  a  bass- 
relief  of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ;  and  the  other  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  the  discovery,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  most 
learned  and  illustrious,  the  council  of  the  royal  society  of 
Fudgem-botsch. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pile  of  fallen  trunks  sat  a  boy,  infi¬ 
nitely  amused  by  the  scene.  The  Englishman,  repelled 
by  the  scents  and  sights  of  the  inn,  and  rushing  out  with 
his  pocket  handkerchief  in  his  mouth}  and  his  hand  upon 
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tijs  nose,  to  get  one  gasp  for  life,  was  struck  by  the  naivete 
of  the  boy’s  expression,  and  called  him  over  to  him. 

44  Where  the  deuce,  you  young  dog,  did  you  come 
from  ?”  wa  the  question. 

44  From  Lodi,”  said  the  boy,  reddening,  and  humbled 
before  the  superior  presence. 

44  What,  all  alone  ?” 

44  Yes,  I  walked  to  the  last  stage  ;  the  postillion  then  let 
me  sit  on  the  roof.” 

44  And  what  brings  you  to  this  confounded  part  of  the 
world  ?  Could  you  not  be  stifled  to  death  where  you 
were  ?  Go  back,  sirrah,  to  your  mother  ;  and  thank 
heaven  that  you  have  escaped  the  smell  of  the  cookery 
and  the  cook,  in  that  black  hole  of  Calcutta  there.” 

The  boy  hung  down  his  head.  44 1  have  no  mother 
and  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  as  he  told,  that  on  the  loss 
of  his  widowed  parent,  he  had  come  to  look  for  a  distant 
relation  who  lived  in  Mola  di  Gaieta. 

The  Englishman  regretted  that  he  had  hurt  the  boy’s 
feelings,  and  gave  him  some  money.  44  Now,  go  home, 
my  lad,”  said  he,  44  and  as  you  will  do  no  good  unless  you 
travel  with  a  saint  in  company,  this  pretty  girl,”  turning 
to  the  Italian’s  sister,  44  will  he  your  saint ;  and  upon  my 
life,  if  beauty  is  any  thing  in  the  scale,  she  would  outweigh 
half  the  calendar.” 

The  young  girl  crimsoned  and  laughed  ;  lightly  laid 
her  hand  on  the  boy’s  ringlets,  and  said,  44  Well,  then,  go, 
and  remember  Saint  Antonia  !  My  name  be  with  you  1” 
The  boy  kissed  the  hand  with  the  fervour  of  a  p revx 
chevalier.  The  Italian  and  his  sister,  the  Englishman  and 
the  Milanese,  now  got  into  their  post-chaises,  and  were 
gone. 

Yincentio  stood  gazing  after  the  carriages,  which,  whirl¬ 
ing  down  into  the  valley,  covered  with  evening  vapours, 
seemed  sinking  out  of  the  world.  They  at  length  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  he  turned  to  the  inn  to  sleep.  There  was 
no  spot  for  him  in  the  house  ;  and  if  there  had  been,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  part  with  his  treasure  but  on  the  last 
emergency. 

I  he  stable  door  was  open  ;  he  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  grooms,  who  had  come  from  his  own 
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town  ;  the  stall,  from  which  the  nobleman's  horses  had 
been  taken,  was  vacant ;  he  flung  himself  upon  the  straw, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  slumber. 


CHAPTER  If. 

But  his  thoughts  were  of  the  day ;  uneasy  sensations 
thickened  on  him  ;  and  he  sprang  up  from  this  restless  and 
uncheering  sleep,  with  the  sensation  that  the  steps  of  a 
murderer  were  at  his  side.  He  found  the  stable  door  open, 
and  the  groom  who  had  lain  down  with  him  gone.  All 
was  safe  ;  but  the  cool  air  refreshed  him  ;  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  he  sat  down  to  muse,  and  follow  the  moon  as  it 
dipped  through  the  surges  of  a  summer  night’s  sky. 

The  air  was  still,  and  the  night  had  the  tranquil  radiance 
of  the  southern  heaven.  A  faint  red  flashed  upon  the 
horizon  at  intervals,  and  showed  that  Vesuvius  was 
kindling. 

Vincentio  sat,  wrapped  in  such  conceptions  as  beset  a 
young  brain  for  the  first  time  let  loose  upon  the  world  ; — 
his  desertion  ;  his  hopes  of  discovering  his  relative  at 
Gaieta  ;  the  insolence  of  the  young  Neapolitan  noble  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  dark  eyes  of  his  sister  But  his  reverie  was 
disturbed  by  a  voice  behind  the  thicket  in  whose  shelter 
he  was  sitting.  Diavolne ,  corpo  di  porco ,  will  you  snore 
till  day-light?  Ahi !  Sigriior  Farniente,  the  moon  is  as 
narrow  as  the  edge  of  a  paul.*  They  will  be  off ;  come  I” 

Vincentio  recognised  this  as  the  voice  of  the  groom  who 
had  slept  beside  him,  but  whom,  from  a  crevice  in  the 
hedge,  he  observed  to  be  now  metamorphosed  into  the 
wearer  of  an  immense  brown  cloak,  with  a  belt  stuck  with 
a  pair  of  pistols.  His  call  was  answered  by  a  long  yawn  ; 
and  a  wild-looking  visage,  half  covered  with  a  foraging 
cap,  looked  from  the  window  of  an  out-house. 

u  Well,  Master  Diavolo,  here  I  am,”  yawned  the 
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ruffian  ;  “  you  expect  to  find  this  job  ready  to  your  hand. 

It  would  be  better  for  us  both  to  go  to  our  straw  again, 
than  to  get  nothing  for  our  trouble,  except  being  left  to 
swing  in  the  wind  like  my  brother  Guilliano.” 

“  Pish  !  you  think  more  of  being  hanged  than  of  making 
your  fortune  ;  I  saw  the  Count’s  valise — why,  I  had  it  in 
my  own  hands,  and  put  it  into  the  carriage  ;  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  lift.  If  it  had  been  but  nightfall,  or  if  it 
had  been  at  Fondi;  aye,  with  your  brother’s  gibbet  over 
me,  and  the  sun  shining  as  broad  as  a  monk’s  face,  I 
should  have  been  by  this  time  a  man  of  fortune.” 

“  Ay,  and  be  hanged  with  the  valise  about  your  neck, 
before  you  had  time  to  change  a  pistreen  of  it.  I  never 
drive  a  mule  through  that  cursed  Fondi,  without  thinking 
of  turning  honest  man,  and  leaving  the  innkeepers  to  be 
the  only  robbers  on  the  king’s  highway.” 

Come,  get  on  your  cloak.  You  have  been  talking  to 
a  woman  or  a  priest.  Hanged,  Porco  !  for  what  ?  that 
might  be  when  the  French  were  here — the  infidels!  but 
that  fashion  is  gone  by  since  our  good  king  has  come 
back  ;  he  lets  all  his  loving  subjects  live  ;  and  who  could 
blame  us  for  following  our  father’s  trade  ?”  said  the  groom 
with  a  laugh. 

The  fell  or-  ruffian  was  going  away,  but  he  still 
lingered,  probably  to  increase  the  value  of  his  services. 
u  Is  every  thing  settled  ?  are  we  sure  to  find  them  at  the 
post-house  ?  Has  the  Neapolitan  pistols  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  he  has, — and  will  make  as  much  use  of 
them,  as  of  the  cannon  on  the  mole  of  Gaieta.  But  to 
prevent  accidents,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  the 
balls.  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  powder,  I  hope  ?”  He 
stalked  about  impatiently Come,  Bestia ;  or  by  the » 
Virgin  !  the  postillion  will  have  robbed  the  carriage  him- 
self,  and  been  off  to  the  mountains.”  He  took  out  a  large 
foreign  watch,  glittering  with  diamonds,  and  holding  it  up 
to  the  moon-light,  that  was  then  diminished  to  a  line  on 
the  edge  of  the  distant  mountain — he  started. 

u  But  half  an  hour  for  the  work  now — they  will  be  off 
by  daylight.  Come,  stir, — here ’s  this  watch  for  you  ;  and 
if  the  ambassador  that  it  belongs  to  reclaim  it — give  him 
the  answer  that  I  gave  his  courier.” — He  took  out  his 
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pistols,  examined  the  flints,  and  loaded  them — “  A  ball 
through  his  brains/’ 

His  comrade  grasped  at  the  bribe,  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  led  out  a  pair  of  mules.  The  groom  sprang 
on  one  of  them.  The  more  tardy  ruffian  remained  looking 
for  something  on  the  ground.  “  I  have  dropped  my 
rosary,”  said  he.  “Ay,  well  remembered,”  was  the 
answer.  “  Nothing  prospers  unless  it  is  begun  in  the  right 
style.”  The  rosary  was  found,  the  riders  repeated  their 
aves,  crossed  themselves,  with  their  heads  bowed  to  the 
pommels  of  their  saddles,  struck  in  the  spurs,  and  vanished 
into  the  darkness. 

Vincentio  had  heard  the  colloquy  ;  first  with  anxiety  for 
himself,  as  in  the  immediate  power  of  these  desperadoes, 
and  then  with  horror  when  he  discovered  its  objects. 
“  Should  he  alarm  the  inn  ? — should  he  pursue  the  bri¬ 
gands  ? — should  he  fly  to  the  first  station  of  the  cavalry 
that  patrolled  the  road,  and  call  them  to  the  Neapolitan’s 
assistance  ?”  But  he  recollected  that  the  inn  was  par¬ 
tially  tenanted  by  fellow  robbers  ;  and  he  had  seen  too 
much  of  the  insolence  of  the  cavalry  to  hope  that  they 
would  listen  to  the  call  of  a  boy,  who  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  emissary  of  the  brigands  themselves. 

Yet  to  stay  where  he  was,  was  impossible  ;  the  scene 
that  might  be  acting  at  that  moment  rose  before  him  with 
terrible  distinctness  ;  and  by  an  almost  instinctive  move¬ 
ment  as  if  to  escape  the  fever  of  his  thoughts,  he  rushed 
down  the  hill. 

How  far  he  ran,  in  this  wild  excitement  of  his  spirit,  he 
knew  not ;  but  he  at  length  began  to  feel  fatigue.  The 
sinking  of  the  moon  had  left  the  night  pitch  dark ;  and  he 
found  himself  entangled  among  the  copse  and  brambles  of 
a  wood,  which  he  had  seen  the  evening  before  from  the 
inn.  This  had  been  the  notorious  haunt  of  the  brigands 
for  some  months  in  the  spring,  until  an  action  with  some 
parties  of  Austrian  chasseurs  had  driven  them  up  the 
mountains  towards  Terracina. 

But  Vincentio  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  fear,  and  he 
struggled  forwards  with  hands  and  feet,  through  the  wild 
vines  and  creeping  plants  that  hung  like  ropes  and  nets 
from  the  trees.  His  progress  was  impeded  by  a  Avail;  he 
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crept  along  it  to  find  an  entrance,  and  as  he  laid  his  hand 
on  a  latch,  felt  himself  grasped  behind. 

“A  spy,  by  the  Virgin  !”  wa3  uttered  in  a  low,  fierce 
(one.  u  Kill  him,”  was  the  answer,  from  a  similar  voice. 
At  the  next  instant,  a  dark  lantern  flashed  upon  him,  and 
he  saw  the  glittering  of  a  knife  at  his  neck.  He  sprang 
aside,  and  struggled  desperately ;  but  the  ruffian’s  grasp 
was  strong.  The  boy  was  flung  upon  his  knees  ;  the 
blade  was  again  at  his  throat ;  and  in  his  extremity  he 
cried  out  to  St.  Antonia  for  succour. 

A  window  was  instantly  thrown  open  above  his  head, 
and  a  violent  scream  uttered.  The  ruffian  in  his  alarm 
dropped  the  knife  ;  cried  out,  with  an  oath,  that  the  house 
was  alarmed,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  ;  and 
burst  in  the  door.  Vincentio,  stunned  by  the  struggle,  lay 
speechless  and  powerless,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
spot  from  which  he  expected  his  murderer  to  return  every 
moment. 

But  the  business  in  the  house  seemed  to  thicken  ;  lights 
passed  rapidly  from  casement  to  casement ;  the  house 
was  evidently  alarmed.  In  a  few  moments  loud  voices 
and  shots  were  heard,  mingled  with  female  screams.  He 
would  have  given  the  world  to  be  enabled  to  move  a  limb, 
but  all  his  sinews  seemed  to  have  been  struck  by  a  cold 
spell.  Suddenly  the  casement  above  his  head  was  forced 
out ;  shots  were  exchanged  ;  and  by  the  light  he  saw  a 
man  desperately  struggling  with  his  back  to  the  window. 
Immediately  after  he  heard  a  loud  crash  on  the  earth,  and 
a  groan.  T he  struggler  had  been  flung  out,  and  had  fallen 
beside  him. 

He  listened  with  intense  agony — the  groan  was  fol¬ 
lowed  only  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  man  was  dead.  Vih- 
centio  feebly  put  forth  his  hand — it  touched  a  pistol  ;  his 
Strength  instantly  and  completely  returned.  He  sprang 
on  his  feet,  and  almost  unconsciously  rushed  into  the 
house,  where  the  contest  was  still  carried  on.  At  his  first 
step  within  the  threshold,  he  stumbled  over  a  corpse,  of 
which  three  or  four  lay  in  the  entrance.  By  the  flashing 
of  the  pistols,  he  saw  a  knot  of  peasant-looking  men 
forcing  their  way  round  an  angle  of  the  spacious  stairs  ; 
and  above  them  again*  some  gmt  d'armes,  who  kepi  up 
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a  broken  fire,  as  if  their  ammunition  or  courage  were  ex 
hausted. 

At  length,  one  of  the  robbers  exclaimed,  with  a  fierce 
execration,  that  “  he  would  show  them  the  way  to  plun¬ 
der,'’  and  bounded  up  the  stairs  alone.  The  gens  d'armes . 
startled  by  his  desperation,  gave  back ;  and  the  whole 
groupe  of  brigands  were  on  the  point  of  following  their 
leader,  when  Vincentio  fired.  The  leading  ruffian  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  had  just  turned,  waving 
his  arm  to  lead  them  on,  when  the  ball  struck  him  in  the 
side. 

He  gave  a  yell,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  instantly  dropped 
down  dead.  The  unexpectedness  of  the  fire  from  behind 
—-the  death  of  their  leader,  struck  a  panic  in  the  ban¬ 
ditti  ;  they  rushed  down  the  steps,  followed  by  the  gens 
d'armes,  and  scattered  through  the  fields. 

It  was  soon  day-light,  and  there  was  time  to  ascertain 
the  events  of  the  night.  The  Neapolitan’s  valise  had 
been  marked  by  the  postillions,  and  the  common  incidents 
of  Italian  travel  had  been  the  natural  result.  They  had 
broken  down  the  carriage  in  the  loneliest  part  of  the  road, 
and  had  used  their  time  till  towards  morning,  in  collecting 
their  predatory  associates.  The  groom  at  the  inn  on  the 
mountain  bad  been  a  dragoon  in  the  French  service,  and 
was,  from  his  experience  and  furious  courage,  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  the  district.  They  must  have  found 
the  Neapolitan  an  easy  victim  ;  but  in  their  absence,  a 
patrole  of  gens  d'armes  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
the  inn. 

The  defence  was  thus  unexpected,  but  the  weight  of 
the  traveller’s  valise  had  stirred  up  the  robbers  to  unusual 
intrepidity  ;  anrt  the  gens  d'armes,  already  disheartened, 
would  have  been  massacred,  but  for  the  shot  that  struck 
down  the  leader. 

As  the  dead  bodies  were  laid  side  by  side,  before  the 
door,  to  be  recognised,  Vincentio  saw  to  his  surprise,  in 
the  stern  and  stiffened  features  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
killed,  the  groom.  The  others  were  declared  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  inn  to  be  strangers  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  noble  was  now  sought  for,  and  found  lying  wounded 
upon  his  bed.  Vincentio  was  one  of  the  first-  to  enter 
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the  room  ;  and  he  stood  gazing-  with  instinctive  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  beauty  of  the  pale  face  that  hung  over  the 
wounded  man.  The  glowing  cheek  and  sparkling  eye  of 
the  girl  that  had  so  strongly  moved  him,  were  gone  ;  and 
he  saw  in  her  saddened  features  and  bending  form,  the 
deeper  grace  of  some  of  those  angels  that  he  had  often 
worshipped  on  his  mother’s  tomb. 

Still  it  was  his  patron  saint  that  had  saved  them  all  ; 
for  his  cry  to  St.  Antonia  had  awakened  the  Neapolitan 
girl,  who  had  thought  herself  called  to  escape  from  some 
of  the  well-known  perils  of  the  forest.  She  saw  the  rob¬ 
ber’s  lifted  knife  under  her  window,  and  alarmed  the 
house.  The  gens  Marines ,  worn  out  with  the  day’s 
march,  would  have  slept  the  sleep  of  death  but  for  her 
scream. 


CHAPTER  Ill. 

t 

The  affair  was  now  completed  by  the  arrest  of  the  inn¬ 
keeper  and  his  household,  long  suspected  of  an  intercourse 
with  the  vagrant  conscripts  and  habitual  marauders  of  the 
mountains.  The  count’s  wound  could  find  no  suitable 
attendance  in  this  desert,  and  the  horses  of  the  culprit 
landlord  were  put  in  requisition  for  his  conveyance  to 
Terracina.  In  the  bustle,  Vincentio,  timid  and  reluctant, 
was  forgotten  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  count,  leaning  upon 
the  afm  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  was  entering  the  carriage, 
that  his  sister  pointed  out  to  him  their  general  preserver. 

The  P'vcapolitan,  haughty,  and  in  pain,  cast  a  contempt¬ 
uous  glance  towards  him,  and  ordered  his  valet  to  give 
him  some  money.  The  boy  refused  it  steadily  and  strongly. 
Rut  he  was  not  proof  against  the  look  with  which  the 
young  female  advanced,  holding  a  small  topaz  ring  which 
she  had  just  drawn  from  her  finger.  “  You  w  ill  not  refuse 
this  slight  remembrance,”  said  she,  “  from  one  who  owes 
to  you  both  her  brother’s  life,  and  her  own  ?” 

Vincentio  found  a  tear  swelling  in  his  eye  at  the  sound 
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ot  human  kindness ;  there  was  something  strangely 
touching  to  him  in  the  voice  ;  the  distance  between  their 
ponditions  was  infinite  ;  but  if  ever  pure  homage  and  de¬ 
lightful  wonder  were  in  his  heart,  it  was  when,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  hand  reverently  raised, 
as  if  the  gift  were  given  by  a  queen,  he  knelt  and  took 
the  ring. 

The  carriage  and  its  escort  swept  far  away,  and  Vin- 
centio  found  himself  more  alone  than  ever.  But  his  mind, 
excited  by  the ,  adventure  of  the  night,  and  still  more 
strongly  by  the  parting  present,  which  he  turned  a  thou¬ 
sand  wavs  before  the  rising  sun,  and  felt  to  be  almost  a. 
pledge  that  fortune  would  not  abandon  him,  had  given 
new  strength  to  his  frame.  As  he  climbed  the  brow  of 
the  next  hill,  he  saw  at  once  the  clouds  of  dust  round  the 
carriage  and  the  cavalry  far  on  the  brown  pjain,  and  Mola 
d,i  Gaieta  gleaming  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

lie  reached  the  city  towards  noon,  and  waited  by  the 
drawbridge  in  the  burning  sun,  till  a  large  detachment  of 
troops  had  passed  out.  Drums  were  beating,  flags  flying, 
trumpets  sounding. 

The  sight  of  military  array  is  among  the  most  stirring 
of  the  deceptions  of  a  world  that  lives  upon  deceptions. 
The  boy  forgot  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  climbing  one  of 
the  pedestals  of  the  famous  gate  which  bears  the  sculp 
ture  of  Sansovino,  hung  gazing  at  the  martial  multitude. 

An  officer  of  cavalry,  who  had  reined  up  his  horse  to  see 
his  troop  pass,  felt  himself  incommoded  by  the  exclama¬ 
tions  of  the  young  observer  hanging  over  his  head,  and 
ordered  him  to  get  down.  The  manoeuvre  was  difficult, 
and  the  officer  was  impatient  :  he  directed  a  soldier  to 
pull  him  from  the  pillar,  and  Vincentio  was  soon  lowered. 
When  he  felt  his  feet  upon  the  ground,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  make  his  escape,  but  he  was  held  fast  by  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  grasp. 

u  Oh  !  ho,  birbone.*  so,  you  want  to  take  your  leave 
of  us!”  was  the  reply  to  the  boy  s  remonstrances. 

u  What !  would  you  have  me  disobey  orders,  and  run 
the  strappado,  or  be  shot  for  my  pains  ?  Do  you  see,  my 
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lad,  I  have  the  captain’s  positive  commands,  as  you  must 
have  heard  with  your  own  ears,  to  bring  you  along  with 
the  troop.”  » 

Vincentio  protested  that  he  had  not  heard  a  word  on 
the  subject. 

“  Per  Bacco  !”  said  the  trooper,  “none  so  deaf  as 
those  that  won’t  hear.  I  know  well  what  it.  is  to  disobey 
orders  ;  the  flat  of  the  sabre,  or  piquetting,  is  the  least, 
a  man  gets  for  being  deaf  out  of  season.  You  are 
recruited  as  fairly  as  any  man  or  boy  m  the  service  of  hk 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Forward,  Pol* 
trone  !  the  troop  are  almost  out  of  sight !  Mount  1” 

The  boy  protested  and  struggled.  He  was  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  have  found  his  relative,  if  such  were  on 
earth ;  the  insolence  of  the  soldier  stirred  his  blood,  and 
his  resistance  had  begun  to  draw  a  crowd,  always  hostile 
to  the  recruiting  system  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

Violence  was  likely  to  grow  impolitic,  and  the  trooper 
thought  of  making  something  by  capitulation.  In  the 
struggle,  the  topaz  ring  had  caught  bis  eye,  and,  to  make 
the  best  of  his  troublesome  capture,  he  suggested  to  Via- 
centio  that  he  might  get  rid  of  the  obligation  of  serving 
the  state,  by  sending  that  ring  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
captain. 

Vincentio  would  as  soon  have  parted  with  his  life  ;  but 
he  was  still  seated  on  the  charger’s  neck  : — the  trooper 
suddenly  grasped  his  hand,  the  ring  was  forced  off,  the 
boy  was  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  author  of  this 
forced  loan  was  in  full  gallop  before  a  human  being  could 
interpose. 

Exclamations,  tears,  fury,  all  sympathized  in|  by  the 
mob  of  peasantry,  were  useless.  To  overtake  the  trooper, 
who  was  now  in  full  speed  on  the  rise  of  a  distant  hill, 
was  hopeless  ;  yet  to  live  without  the  ring  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

A  military  wagon  that  had  waited  to  gather  up  the 
stragglers  was  now  forcing  its  tardy  passage  through  the 
crowd.  Vincentio  made  his  way  up  to  the  corporal,  who 
sat  upon  a  pile  of  trunks  and  muskets,  in  the  dignity  of 
conscious  command  j  stated  his  case  with  gushing  eyes 
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and  eager  gestures,  and  demanded  vengeance  on  the  fugi¬ 
tive  robber.. 

The  corporal  was  a  Senegallian,  a  handsome  fellow 
whiskered  all  over,  and  with  a  laughing  glance,  which  was 
not  lost  on  the  dames  carrying  home  their  baskets,  in 
which  had  been  brought  the  eggs,  butter,  and  chickens 
that  were  jto  make  the  day's  indulgence  of  the  households 
of  Gaieta.  The  corporal  had  an  eye  for  a  promising  re¬ 
cruit,  as  well  as  for  the  brown  graces  of  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Lestrigons  ;  but  his  style  of  captivation  was 
less  direct  than  that  of  the  topaz  plunderer.  44  Ahi,  Ge- 
ronimo,  fratello  mio,”  said  he,  as  he  beckoned  to  the  boy 
to  corns  nearer. 

44  My  name  is  not  Geronimo,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Poh !  no  matter,  Philippo,  or  whatever  name  you  take 
a  liking  to,  come  up  here.  I  ’ll  be  sworn  that  1  recollect 
your  face.  My  sword'  to  a  pislreen,  but  we  are  blood  re¬ 
lations.”  Vincentio’s  eyes  lightened.  44  i  come  from 
Lodi,”  said  the  boy. 

44  The  very  spot  of  all  places  in  the  world — I  saw  (he 
icimily  face  at  once — you  may  not  recollect  me  from  my 
having  gone  into  the  service  when  I  was  not  within  halt 
a  dozen  vears  of  vour  age  ;  and  you  see  I  have  arrived  at 
command  already.  This  little  affair  that  we  have  in  hand 
now,  handsomely-finished,  1  retire  for  life,  and  go  back  to 
Lodi,  to' settle  with  our  family.” 

Vinoentio  listened  with  breathless  interest — his  home 
was  desolate,  yet  he  felt  a  sudden  longing  to  see  Lodi 
again.  He  clasped  the  corporal’s  hands  ;  the  peasants, 
and  particularly  the  women,  were  charmed  with  the  recog¬ 
nition,  and  would  have  embraced  both  the  corporal  and 
his  new  cousin,  but  for  the  prudence  of  the  sous  ojjicicr, 
who  felt  that  military  dignity  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

He  repelled  them  gently  with  a  hand  not  many  shades 
whiter  than  a  Moor's,  and  compensated  his  coldness  by 
smiles  that  developed  to  the  utmost  a  row  of  ivory  teeth, 
and  by  glances  of  the  most  vagrant  kind,  from  eves  that 
flashed  under  his  huge  eyebrows,  like  summer  lightning 
through  twilight.  Still  Vincentio  lingered.  His  uncle  in 
Gaieta  was  yet  to  be  looked  for  ;  be  sprang  from  the  car, 
and  the  corporal’s  smiles  were  checKed  by  a  compressed 
lip,  and  a  whisker  that  rose  and  fell  with  angrv  energy. 
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He  had  freed  himself  from  a  pile  of  goatskin  bundles, 
in  which  was  born  half  the  female  finery  of  the  regiment, 
and  was  preparing  to  spring  upon  his  reluctant  kinsman, 
when  a  look  round  the  circle  which  still  hemmed  in  the 
parties,  satisfied  him  that  force  was  not  his  best  weapon. 
The  boy’s  beauty  had  made  a  powerful  impression  on  a 
ruddy  middle-aged  woman,  the  principal  among  the  crowd 
— a  widow — for  she  had  lately  been  released  from  the 
better  half  of  her  cares,  and  was  now  by  her  opulence  and 
her  single  blessedness,  ten-fold  more  important  in  the 
peasant  eye  than  she  had  been  a  month  before. 

She  was  leading  away  Vincentio  by  the  hand,  possibly 
not  without  some  vague  idea  of  hereafter  advancing  him 
to  the  connubial  possession  of  the  best  pasturage  within 
sight  of  the  tower  of  Rotondo  ;  the  corporal  bethought 
him  of  the  ring,  and  inquired  whether  “  the  trooper  was 
to  be  permitted  to  keep  it.”  The  simple  word  was 
enough.  Vincentio,  to  the  obvious  surprise  of  the  red* 
cheeked  relict,  bounded  on  the  car,  bade  a  rapid  adieu 
to  his -new  friends,  and  was  gone,  as  fast  as  the  lash  could 
urge  a  team  of  requisition  mules. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  troops  bad  passed  the  Carigliano,  and  had  pitched 
a  few  tents  for  the  officers  on  a  rising  ground  within  sight 
of  Minturnum.  The  corporal  was  a  man  of  his  wTord  ; 
his  first  business  was  to  find  out  the  robber  of  the  ring. 

The  trooper  protested  stoutly  against  the  unsoldier-like 
doctrine  of  restitution  :  but  the  corporal  was  tall,  and 
determined  on  his  point — a  notorious  master  of  the  sabre, 
and  beginning  to  grow  angry.  The  ring  was  at  last  given 
up,  and  Vincentio  was  made  happier  than  any  man  in 
the  Two  Sicilies  below  the  throne  ;  the  happiness  of  mon- 
archs  is  of  course  unmeasurable. 

“  And  now,”  said  the  corporal,  “  my  lad,  if  you  like, 
you  may  go  and  look  for  your  relations  V* 
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But  he  had  been  too  old  an  investigator  of  human 
nature  to  be  generous  at  hazard  ;  he  knew  his  man. 

“  You  are,  to  be  sure,”  added  he,  “  as  fairly  enlisted  into 
his  Majesty’s  service  as  ever  hero  was,  and  I  might  return 
your  name  to  the  captain  for  a  musket  in  the  company,  if 
I  chose.  But  all  fair  and  above  board.  The  fact  is,  we 
soldiers  are  generous  by  profession,  we  lead  an  easy  life, 
and  don’t  care  a  paul  how  the  world  goes.  1  have  uncles 
and  aunts  by  the  dozen  ;  yet  what  think  l  about  them  ! 
The  regiment  is  my  family — the  camp  my  house — and 
the  country  my  estate.” 

Vincentio  listened.  An  officer,  covered  with  orders 
and  trappings,  pranced  by  on  a  showy  charger,  gave  3ome 
directions  with  the  air  of  military  authority,  then  clapped 
spurs  to  his  foaming  and  curveting  horse,  and  was  gone 
among  the  trees  like  a  meteor. 

The  sight  was  beyond  all  argument.  Vincentio  felt 
within  himself  the  materials  of  which  heroes  are  made, 
decided  to  forget  his  relations  for  the  time,  and  was  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  noble  choice  by  the  whole  company, 
who  had  gathered  round  to  listen  to  the  corporal’s  prover¬ 
bial  eloquence, — was  inducted  in  form  into  the  mess, 
drank  to  the  glory  of  the  regiment  Santa  Croce  in  wine 
which  made  him  writhe,  but  which,  sour  as  it  was,  had 
grown  on  the  Falernian  hills;  and  was  declared  entitled 
to  his  full  share  of  the  prize-money  to  be  gained  in  the 
forthcoming  campaign  against  the  Infidels. 

From  the  declarations' of  the  corporal  and  the  other 
military  authorities,  who,  seated  on  their  knapsacks  and 
packsaddles,  drank  their  Falernian  with  him  on  the  event 
of  the  evening,  the  young  recruit  had  reason  to  believe 
that  nothing  less  than  the  whole  disposable  force  of  Al¬ 
giers  was  going  to  be  annihilated. 

His  after-knowledge,  however,  told  him  that  the  whole 
disturbance  of  the  territory  of  Gaieta  was  occasioned  by 
the  descent  of  a  single  pirate  galley,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  live  stock  for  a  cruize  up  the  Mediterranean, 

The-business,  however,  gave  too  fair  an  opportunity  for 
a  bulletin,  to  be  let  slip  by  the  gallant  Neapolitan  com¬ 
manding  along  the  margin  of  the  bluest  of  blue  and  beau¬ 
tiful  bays.  With  a  rapidity  rare  in  Italian  warfare,  he 
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had  at  once  despatched  a  courier  with  intelligence  toNa 
pies,  and  ordered  out  the  elite  of  his  garrison  in  pursuit* 
Tardiness  would  have  been  more  fortunate.  Neither 
statesman  nor  soldier  breaks  through  national  rules  with 
impunity. 

Night  fell,  and  the  Neapolitan  warriors  pitched  their 
tents,  ate  their  suppers,  and  laid  themselves  down  upon 
their  straw,  to  sleep  iheir  nerves  into  vigour  for  the  gene* 
ral  attack  which  was  to  extinguish  the  Algerines  on  the 
morrow.  '•  -  , 

No  Algerines  had  been  .visible  on  land  ;  and  the  sea 
was  without  a  sail, — the  noblest  glass  in  the  world  for  the 
moon,  now  past  her  meridian,  and  bending  in  silver  pomp 
and  queenly  loveliness  to  see  herself  in  it.  Wagers  were 
laid  in  tjie  camp  that  the  expedition  would  find  nothing  on 
the  shore  but  its  habitual  shrimps,  or  on  the  land  but  the 
rabbits,  that  had  been  so  long  masters  of  the  soil,  and  the 
most  regular  of  all  its  tributaries  of  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
king. 

At  length  the  tumults  of  the  encampment  dwindled 
away  ;  a  laugh  or  a  loud  voice  carolling  some  Bacchana¬ 
lian  song  was  heard  from  time  to  time — that  too  passed 
away.  The  sentinels  were  heard  challenging  as  the  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  night  went  round — that  too  passed  away,  and 
slumber  seemed  to  have  made  a  universal  conquest  of  the 
warriors  of  Gaieta. 

Yincentio,  repelled  by  the  heat  of  the  corporal’s  tent, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  for  the  senses  hut  intolerable 
beat,  the  fumes  of  Monte  JSucra  tobacco,  and  the  concei  t 
of  twenty  Neapolitan  noses  in  full  play,  refused  to  trust, 
himself  to  the  double  chance  of  fever  and  suffocation,  and 
took  for  his  pillow  the  sack  which  the  corporal  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  share  of  the  Moorish  spoil,  and  for  his  couch 
the  dry  rushes  of  the  edge  of  the  river  Carigliano. 

Just  before  he  went  to  sleep, -he  cast  an  eye  round  him. 
The  commanding  officer,  determined  to  make  fatal  work 
of  the  Infidel,  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the  edge  of 
the  shore  ;  so  that  if  there  were  a  Moor  on. land,  he  must 
be  caught  in  this,  military  net ;  or  if  he  would  escape,  he 
must  fight  for  it. 

The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  had  probably  not  en¬ 
tered  into  the  gallant  governor's  calculation,  or  he  might 
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not  have  drawn  his  line  of  circumvallation  quite  so  close/ 
But  the  disposition  was  such  as  a  painter  would  have 
praised  for  the  picturesque  ;  and  as  Italian  genius  is  at 
least  as  clever  at  the  pencil  as  the  sword,  the  governor,  in 
his  castrametation,  was  probably  thinking  at  least  as  much 
of  the  picturesque  as  of  fighting. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  his  arrangement 
of  light  and  shade  ;  the  tents  were  like  snow  hillocks, 
played  on  by  the  most  brilliant  of  southern  moons  ;  the 
sea  beyond  them  looked  like  a  boundless  black  velvet  car¬ 
pet  studded  with  a  star  pattern  ;  the  various  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  low  grounds,  spreading  from  the  marsh 
of  Minturnum,  looked  an  expanse  of  green  and  silver  em¬ 
broidery  ;  and  Vincentio  thought  of  the  famous  picture  at 
Lodi,  in  which  Pietro  Perugino  had  shown  to  his  wonder¬ 
ing  townsmen  Saint  Louis  at  Damietta,  surrounded  by  his 
chieftains  and  chevaliers  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  piles  of 
armour,  and  weapons  blazing  with  jewels,  giving,  like  an 
honest  Christian,  his  ducats  for  the  heads  of  the  Saracens. 

Ischia,  dark  and  silent,  lay  on  the  waters  before  him 
like  a  sleeping  Leviathon.  Naples  spread  out  to  the  east, 
still  glittering  with  lights  innumerable  ;  and  above  it  shot 
up  Vesuvius,  like  the  central  cusp  of  the  mural  crowa, 
beaming  with  the  red  splendour  of  a  mighty  gem. 

At  length  he  lay  down,  probably  the  last  of  the  gay 
and  gallant  cavaliers  among  whom  he  had  that  day  taken 
his  chance  for  glory.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars, 
which  seemed  to  thicken  and  whirl  about,  till  they  fell 
from  the  spheres,  and  coursed  each  other  through  the  sky, 
he  sank  into  a  profound  slumber. 

But  his  dreams  were  as  vivid  as  his  waking.  He  saw 
the  camp,  the  stars,  the  shore  ;  he  saw  figures  rise  out  of 
the  waters,  and  revel  torch  in  hand  through  the  camp  ; 
he  heard  songs  which  turned  into  outcries,  and  outcries 
which  turned  into  groans.  ' 

One  object,  more  than  all  the  rest,  haunted  him.  It 
was  a  star,  whose  strange  and  unlicensed  gyrations  he  had 
watched,  for  what  seemed  to  him  an  unlimited  time.  It 
sometimes  shot  away  into  the  ether,  and  showed  nothing 
but  a  twinkle  of  the  faintest  blue  ;  it  would  then  rush 
down  again,  with  the  speed  and  the  splendour  of  a  comet ; 
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it  at  length  stood  dire-ctly  above  his  devoted  head,  ex¬ 
panding,  reddening,  glowing,  a  gigantic  disk  of  fire. 

He  screamed  and  started  up  ;  the  corporal’s  tent  was 
in  flames  at  his  back.  He  gazed  round  ;  the  air  was  loaded 
with  volumes  of  pitchy  smoke,  broken  only  by  thick  bursts  of 
flame.  The  whole  encampment  was  in  a  blaze.  Athwart 
the  mingled  clouds  and  fire,  turbans  were  seen,  and  dusky 
faces  rushing  backward  and  forwards,  with  screams  of 
“  Allah  !”  Vincentio  thought  that  the  last  day  was  come, 
and  the  legions  of  Lucifer  let  loose  for  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  sinners  of  Naples  and  its  vicinity. 

When, he  recovered  his  recollection,  he  looked  round 
for  the  corporal  ;  but  the  brave  Benegalhan  had  known 
the  value  of  his  life  to  the  state  too  Well  to  hazard  it  under 
the  pike  and  scimitar  of  the  xlogs  of  Mahomet.  He  had 
vanished  at  the  first  alarjjp  . 

The- Algerines  now :lf^;'the  ^s^O^n'ibeir 
and  they  played  it  Wo  the’  last  card.  Tents,  baggage, 
carts,  knapsacks,  and  currical  guns,  all  made  a  bonfire. 

The  burnt-offering  caught  the  eyes  of  the  Gaietans  ; 
and  the  deputy-governor,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  the  whole  Algerine  navy,  gave  orders  for  a 
Te  Deum  at  day-break  in  all  the  churches. 

The  Neapolitans  saw  it,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  a  new 
Vesuvius  starting  up  on  the  western  coast  of  their  bay,  to 
put  Naples  between  two  fires,  ordered  out  St.  Januarius 
to  extinguish  the  young  volcano. 

The  decay  of  the  blaze,  as  its  material  wTas  consumed, 
furnished  the  Neapolitans  with  a  new  conviction  of  the 
power  of  their  great  civic  protector  ;  and  in  pious  delight 
their  authorities  ordered  the  San  Carlo  to  be  thrown  open 
at  half  price,  made  a  general  levy  of  Fantoccini  for  the 
streets,  and  distributed  macaroni  by  the  mile. 

The  Algerines  were  later  in  their  gratitude  ;  but  they 
too  w  ere  grateful.  A  passing  xebecque,  attracted  by  the 
blaze,  had  landed  its  crew  to  partake  of  the  booty  ;  but 
teeling  that  they  were  interlopers,  when  they  had  gathered 
as  much  as  they  could,  on  their  muscular  and  swarthy 
shoulders,  they  remained  no  longer,  but  made  their  way 
down  to  the  shore  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  and  sailed 
with  a  flowing  sheet  for  Algiers. 
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The  Mahometans  are  not  civilized  enough  to  invent  on 
the  European  scale,  and  demolish  towns  and  armies  by 
paragraphs.  Ages  may  pass  before  their  science  shall 
amount  to  the  composition  of  the  gazette  extraordinary. 

But  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  captain  who  brought 
the  news  to  degrade  his  own  exploits,  or  depress  the  spirit 
of  the  faithful  ;*  and,  accordingly,  there  was  a  general 
rejoicing.  Bonfires  were  seen  from  the  weedy  borders  of 
the  ancient  Cyrene  to  the  sandy  edge  of  the  empire  of 
Fez  ;  and  the  men  of  the  green  turban  perfumed  their 
beards,  and  thanked  the  prophet  that  it  was  evil  with  the 
men  of  the  hat. 

The  Dey  proclaimed  a  national  donative  of  opium — 
the  mosques  were  thrown  open — and  every  true  believer 
loaded  his  musket  with  ball,  and  fired  at  every  thing  on  his 
way  to  prayer,  from  the  pigeon  on  the  house-top,  to  the 
Jew  in  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Blood  was  shed,  of 
which  no  mart  took  |ieed,  as  the  bullets  fell  chiefly  among 
the  Frank  merchants  and  the  Jews  ;  and  the  captain  of 
the  xebecque  was  conveyed  to  the  presence  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  who  put  a  pelisse  worth  five  hundred  piastres  on  his 
shoulders,  and' sent  him  to  the  mosque  on  a  horse  worth  a 
thousand. 

The  crew  were  clapped  in  irons,  preparatory  to  a  de¬ 
portation  to  the  Berber  mountains,  for  having  grumbled 
at  the  tithe,  which  the  Ugli  Baschi  had  thought  it  his  duty, 
as  first  commissioner  of  the  customs,  to  subduct  from  their 
plunder  for  his  trouble  in  looking  at  it. 

But  excepting  this  rebellious  and  unjustifiable  crew,  all 
was  satisfaction  and  shouting  in  Algiers,  from  the  hour 
when  the  first  Imam  cried,  “  Allah  il  Allah !”  on  the 
tower  of  the  mosque  Vanderashi,  to  the  hour  when  the 
last  cried,  “  Allah  il  Allah,”  from  the  same,  even  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*  4  *  '  '  i  ,  >  ,  * 

Vincentio  looked  round  for  his  fellow  warriors  ;  but  not 
i  soul  of  them  was  to  be  seen  on  hill  or  plain.  The  gal- 
ant  Senegallian  had  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  sabre, 
hat  illustrious  sword  which,  in  its  master’s  story,  had 
oclipsed  all  the  Andrew  Ferraras  of  the  earth.  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  belts,  cooking  pots,  bottles,  and 
nightcaps. 

The  heroic  cavalry  of  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  had 
evidently  been  surprised,  and  routed  in  the  most  complete 
style  of  fugitation.  Hut  never  was  there  a  more  blood¬ 
less  field  ;  neither  horse  nor  hero  lay  on  the  scene  of  bat¬ 
tle  ;  and  the  regiment  de  la  Cruz  was  fully  entitled  to 
wear  for  its  future  motto  the  boast  reversed  of  Francis  the 
First. 

Vincentio,  enveloped  in  smoke,  was  buckling  on  the 
sabre,  which  seemed  fallen  to  him  by  the  laws  of  war,  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  problem  as  to  the  mode  of  tighten¬ 
ing  the  straps  of  the  corpulent  Senegallian  to  his  own 
slender  figure,  when  he  felt  himself  grasped  behind,  and 
a  dissonance  of  the  most  barbarous  phraseology  thundered 
in  his  ear,  “  Ommani  sab,  hulaku,  Mahoun.” 

The  startled  boy  tried  to  escape,  but  the  grasp  was  that 
of  a  giant.  The  terrible  words  were  repeated,  with  the 
expressive  gesticulation  of  drawing  a  poniard,  which,  in  the 
reflection  of  the  flames,  hung  like  a  blaze  of  solid  fire 
over  his  head.  Flight  was  impossible  ;  and  to  speak  Al¬ 
gerine  was  as  impossible  as  to  understand  it. 

The  boy  had  no  other  alternative  than  the  old  manoeu¬ 
vre  of  the  Italian  warriors,  when  they  meet  a  pirate  at  sea 
— throw  by  musket  and  sword,  and  fall  on  their  knees  to 
the  Virgin.  He  dropped  the  sabre,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
called  loudly  on  his  patron  saint,  Antonia. 

The  Algerine  had  grasped  him  by  the  curls  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  was  balancing  the  dagger,  as  if 
measuring  where  to  strike.  Vincentio  threw  up  a  last 
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'.mploring  glance  at  the  murderer ;  he  saw  him  give  a  sudden 
start  ;  the  visage,  black  and  fixed  as  a  bronze  head,  was 
keenly  convulsed — the  eyes  roiled  as  if  they  would  start 
from  their  sockets — the  lips  writhed,  and  left  the  whole 
range  of  broad  white  teeth  bare. 

Vincentio  felt  the  grasp  relax,  but  still  knelt.  In  an¬ 
other  moment  the  dagger  dropped — blood  gushed  from 
the  Algerine’s  bosom — he  staggered — strove  to  steady 
himself  on  his  feet — and  then  with  a  glare  and  a  roar  likd 
that  of  a  dying  tiger,  bounded  forwards  and  fell  heavily 
at  his  length  on  the  ground. 

The  boy  was  bewildered  ;  but  while  he  stood  gazing  on 
the  parting  struggles  of  the  robber  with  a  strange  curi¬ 
osity,  he  heard  a  voice  crying  out  in  Italian,  44  Is  he  gone  ? 
is  the  beast  dead  ?”  and  another  Algerine  bounded 
through  the  smoke,  and  was  at  his  side. 

44  Come  away,  boy,”  said  he  ;  “  that  negro  rascal  will 
do  no  more  mischief  in  this  world  at  least.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  for  blood,  and  he  has  now  got  enough  of  it.”  lie 
looked  at  Vincentio.  44  Why,  you  are  a  handsome  fellow. 
What  a  son  of  a  serpent,  to  think  of  killing  you,  when 
you  would  sell  for  something.  So,  come  along  ;  we  have 
made  a  famous  night’s  work  of  it,  and  now  for  the 
goletta.”* 

A  heavy  gun  was  heard  from  the  shore.'  44  By  my 
father’s  tomb,”  he  exclaimed,  “  the  galliot  will  be  off!” 
lie  had  seized  Vincentio  by  the  arm,  imt  as  he  was 
hurrying  him  down  the  hill,  the  dying  man  was  heard  to 
groan. 

44  What,  not  dead  yet  ?”  said  the  pirate.  He  then  drag¬ 
ged  the  boy  up  the  steep,  and  again  stood  beside  the  Al¬ 
gerine.  Life  had  passed  away  in  the  groan. 

44  Ay,”  said  he,  44 1  thought  that  my  carbine  would  no* 
miss  him.  The  slave  was  mutinous  on  board,  and  l  had 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him  on  the  first  opportunity.  It 
was  but  last  night  as  we  were  lying  off  Capri,  that  1  over- 
hoard  the  plan  for  rising  upon  me,  and  making  thi? 
butcher  captain.  I  had  checked  them,  it  seems,  too  oiie^ 
in  throat-cutting.  However,  I  found  work  .for  them  ti.aj 

*  The  fur t  at  Atgkrs. 
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put  mutiny  out  of  their  heads  for  one  night ;  and  if  your 
Neapolitan  heroes  had  been  any  thing  better  than  their  own 
mules,  they  would  have  cured  some  of  my  crew  of  their 
hot  blood. 

“  Our  friends  in  Gaieta  had  given  us  due  notice  of  the 
expedition  ;  and  honour,  as  well  as  policy  compelled  me 
to  teach  those  heroes  a  lesson  how  they  meddle  with  the 
bloody  flag  in  future.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  light  their 
lamps,  I  extinguished  mine,  threw  a*  hundred  and  fifty 
ruffians,  that  feared  neither  pike  nor  bullet,  into  my  boats, 
and  absolutely  walked  into  their  camp.  The  affair  was 
over  in  the  pulling  of  a  trigger.  Half  a  dozen  shots  sent 
general,  staff,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  to  the  right  about. 
They  made  a  gallant  retreat,  without  tlie  loss  of  a  man  ; 
and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunder  at  our  ease.  In 
gathering  up  my  fellows,  I  heard  the  cry  of  “  Antonio.” 

{  liad  some  old  recollections  about  that  name.  I  saw 
.  that  son  of  all  evil  going  to  stab  what,  through  the  dust  and 
smoke,  I  thought  was  a  woman.  His  time  was  come. — I 
sent  an  ounce  ball  through  him.” 

He  stooped,  tore  open  the  alhaic,  and  flinging  back  the 
corpse’s  arm,  showed  a  wound  in  his  right  side. 

u  There,”  said  he,  with  the  triumph  of  a  marksman, 

there  is  one  of  the  very  safest  spots  for  a  carbine.  I 
caught  him  just  as  he  was  lifting  his  arm  with  the  knife 
over  you.  Never  fire  in  front  when  you  can  fairly  hit  the 
flank.”  He  spurned  the  huge  frame  from  him. 

They  reached  the  edge  of  the  beach.  It  was  utterly 
solitary.  The  pirate  put  a  small  horn  to  his  lips,  and  it 
sounded  in  low  and  melancholy  sweetness  round  the 
curved  shore.  He  hurried  along  with  fierce  impatience. 

“  Scoundrels,  dogs,  can  they  have  gone  plundering  up 
the  country  ?  Can  they  have  been  cutoff?  Can  they 
have  mutinied,  and  left  me  behind  ?” 

A  flash  gleamed  along  the  distant  waters,  followed  by 
the  report  of  cannon. 

u  Gone,  by  all  the  saints  in  purgatory  !”  he  cried  with  a 
veil,  followed  by  long  exclamations  against  their  treachery, 
and  still  more  his  own  blind  confidence,  and  tardiness  of 
punishment.  u  Had  T  but  shot  one  half  of  them  yester¬ 
day  upon  the  poop!”  was  his  most  frequent  shape  of 
remorse. 
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liut  day  was  now  stealing  on  the  east ;  the  outline  ol 
the  bay  was  rising  in  a  blue  and  vapourish  light.  The 
Liparis  were  seen  like  blue  and  solid  clouds  resting  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  ;  and  Vesuvius  reared  his  summit 
through  the  purple  dimness  of  the  shore,  like  a  Titan  to 
be  crowned  with  gold  by  the  sun. 

“This  is  no  place  for  me  now,”  said  the  Algerine 
gravely.  “  And  now,  if  you  wish  to  make  your  fortune, 
the  way  lies  before  you.  Betrav  me  to  the  governor  ol 
Gaieta.” 

“  Never !  No,  by  Saint  Antonio,  never!”  said  the  boy. 
and  kissed  his  hand. 

The  captain  mounted  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  little 
eminences  that  line  the  shore  of  the  Minturnian,  and  gazed 
earnestly  towards  the  sea.  Vincentio  strained  his  eyes, 
but  could  see  nothing  but  the  long  and  dazzling  light  that, 
poured  on  the  waters  from  the  east,  continually  bright¬ 
ening  and  broadening  as  the  day  rose. 

He  was  recalled  by  an  exclamation,  and  turned  to  his 
formidable  companion. 

Every  nerve  of  the  pirate's  face  was  working  with  fierce 
emotion.  He  began  gesticulating  with  more  than  Italian 
violence,  as  if  he  were  acting  the  pantomime  of  a  fight  for 
life.  At  intervals,  fragments  in  half  a  dozen  languages 
Were  uttered  bv  him  in  short  and  breathless  interjection, 
Ecco  !  Mahoun  !  Carnifici ! — Les  perdus  ! — Moment  de- 
cisif* ! — Allah  ! — Mandake  salem  al  rashein  ! — ah,  ven- 
ganza !  with  a  multitude  of  others,  which  burst  from  his 
parched  and  fiery  lips  like  bullets. 

All  this  was  a  mystery  to  his  hearer,  who,  however, 
soon  after  had  its  explanation. 

A  low  sound  of  cannon  was  heard.  The  pirate  vessel 
rapidly  rose  on  the  horizon,  and  swept,  with  all  sails  spread, 
like  a  heron  chased  by  a  hawk,  doubling  and  running 
close  to  the  wind,  along  the  edge  of  the  islands.  This 
had  been  seen  already  by  the  captain’s  sailor- eye,  and  he 
had  been  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  having  his  revenge 
upon  the  mutineers. 

The  sea  fell  suddenly  calm,  and  Vincentio  could  see 
the  Algerine’s,  unwinding  their  turbans,  and  spreading 
them  and  their  shawls  along  the  shrouds  and  masts  to 
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catch  the  dying  wind  ;  an  old  practice  of  the  infidels,  and 
which  has  often  saved  them  in  the  light  winds  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

But  no  wind  would  come.  The  xebecque  stood  fixed 
upon  the  blue  floor  of  the  sea,  a  towering  pile  of  all  hues 
of  the  prism,  purple,  scarlet,  green,  golden,  as  the  sun-light 
fell  upon  the  shawls  and  turban  stripes  ;  and,  above  all, 
like  a  waving  flame,  flew  the  bloody  flag.  It  looked  like 
a  vast  tent,  upon  a  plain  of  lapis  lazuli. 

A  shot  from  the  bow-chasers  of  two  large  Maltese  gal¬ 
leys  came  from  time  to  time  bounding  slowly  along  the 
waters.  But  no  return  was  made  by  the  Algerine.  She 
stood  fixed  :  neither  drum  nor  horn  was  heard  ;  even  her 
ports  were  closed  ;  and  except  for  the  bloody  flag  which 
now  hung  down  the  bend  of  the  lateen  sail,  like  a  stream 
of  fresh  gore  down  its  white,  she  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  one  of  the  Trieste  cotton  chaloupes  that  are  to 
be  found  sleeping  on  the  water  between  the  Levant  and 
ihe  east  coast  of  Spain. 

The  captain  gazed  long  in  silence,  as  the  Maltese,  with 
all  sweeps  out,  rushed  along,  nearing  the  Algerine  till 
they  were  within  cannon-shot,  and  at  intervals  trying  their 
distance  by  a  gun. 

“  They  will  take  her,  Mahoun !  If  l  were  but  on 
board  1”  exclaimed  he,  w  ith  a  groan.  The  cowardly 
villains,  will  they  strike  without  firing  a  shot  ?” 

lie  rushed  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  as  if  to  plunge  in 
and  swim  to  the  vessel.  Vincentio,  in  the  curiosity  which 
he  felt  about  the  man  and  the  scene,  followed  him  and 
caught  his  cloak.  The  sight  of  the  boy  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  and  he  stopped  and  looked  on  in  silence,  yet  with 
the  fierce  restlessness  of  an  eagle  chained  in  sight  of 
the  prey.  #  _• 

The  galleys  continued  sweeping,  to  range  head  and 
stern  of  the  Algerine,  and  Vincehtio’s  eye  was  looking 
for  the  descent  of  the  red  flag ;  yet  there  it  remained. 
The  Maltese,  for  a  moment,  ceased  firing  ;  they  had 
reached  within  pistol-shot,  and  according  to  the  old  Medi¬ 
terranean  custom,  hailed  the  enemy  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
to  surrender  before  they  should  send  in  the  first  broadside, 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  turbans  and  shawls  were 
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torn  down,  and  the  Algerine  stood  clear  in  the  light  with 
her  decks  and  rigging  covered  with  men.  A  sound,  less 
a  shout  than  a  yell,  was  heard  ;  the  ports  were  at  once 
thrown  open  ;  and  a  storm  of  fire  burst  from  both  sides. 
The  galleys  actually  half  rose  out  of  the  water,  and  reeled 
back  at  the  discharge,  like  a  man  who  had  received  a 
stunning  blow. 

For  Some  minutes,  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  return 
the  Algerine’s  fire,  which  was  now  poured  in  with  an  in¬ 
cessant  and  furious  rapidity.  The  fragments  of  timbers, 
the  gilded  poops,  and  splinters  of  oars,  were  flying  from 
the  huge  Maltese  at  every  shot. 

14  Now,”  cried  out  the  captain,  44  now  is  their  time.  Let 
them  but  board  now,  and  by  this  time  to-morrow  they  will 
have  both  the  hulks  in  the  goletta.  Santa  Vergine,  if  1 
had  but  wings  to  put  me  on  my  deck,  they  should  never 
salute  Grand  Master  again.” 

He  paused  breathlessly.  The  galleys  had  now  com¬ 
bined  their  fire,  and  were  sweeping  round  the  black  little 
xebecque,  that  stood  desperate  and  still,  waiting  to  wrap 
them  in  another  shower  of  iron. 

But  they  had  learned  the  peril  of  a  near  approach,  and 
with  their  heavy  metal  kept  up  a  distant  fire,  which  was 
rapidly  dismantling  the  enemy. 

Vincentio  could  see  the  gradual  work  of  the  cannon  upon 
this  fierce  little  opponent;  gun  after  gun  dismounted; 
port-holes  beaten  together ;  the  only  mast  tottering  ;  the 
sail  hanging  in  stripes  ,  till,  at  length,  one  fatal  shot  struck 
the  upper  bend  of  the  yard,  and  brought  down  with  it  the 
flag,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  Maltese.  It  was  soon  re¬ 
hoisted  upon  the  stump,  but  the  fire  of  the  Algerine  was 
dying  away.  Blood  was  visibly  gushing  down  her  sides  ; 
and  but  a  few  of  her  people,  antT  those  chiefly  gathered  in 
a  knot  on  the  poop,  were  to  be  seen. 

“  She  is  gone  !”  cried  out  the  captain,  with  a  gesture  of 
wild  indignation  ;  44  she  is  gone  ,  the  best  sailer  between 
the  Capes  ;  they  will  have  her  tied  up  to  their  cursed 
Mole  for  a  show  to  the  rabble  of  Malta.  My  ship,  my 
jewels,  my  Damascus  scimitar,  my  Spanish  carbine,  my 
wife’s  picture  ;  all  are  gone !  And  there,  see  !  by  Maho- 
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met,  they  are  sending  out  their  cursed  boats  to  take  pos¬ 
session.” 

He  turned  away  ;  and  with  shut  eyes,  and  set  teeth, 
stood,  determined  not  to  see  the  spectacle.  All  was  si¬ 
lent  :  at  once  Vincentio  saw  a  column  of  the  densest  black 
smoke,  followed  by  a  broad  blaze,  ascend  like  a  burst 
from  Vesuvius.  It  hung  over  the  waters  for  an  instant 
and,  as  it  rolled  away  on  the  clouds,  a  crash  deeper  than 
thunder  tore  the^ear. 

He  and  his  companion  felt  themselves  suddenly  dashed 
upon  the  sand  by  an  invisible  force.  How  long  they  la} 
there  they  could  not  tell ;  but  when,  on  being  able  to  rise, 
they  turned  again  to  the  sea,  a  solitary  galley  was  seen 
toiling  its  way  towards  Ischia.  The  Algerine  had  blown 
itself  up,  and  carried  the  other  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Vincentio  and  his  stern  fellow  spectator,  awed  and 
exhausted,  silently  left  the  beach,  and  directed  their  steps 
towardsthe  thicket ;  which,  extending  from  the  few  feeble 
remnants  of  its  earlier  groves,  covered  the  interior  of  the 
great  marsh.  Accidentally  reverting  his  eyes  to  the  shore, 
the  boy  saw  something  rising  on  the  undulations  of  the 
waves,  that  were  still  disturbed  by  the  explosion.  The) 
went  towards  it  together. 

It  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  sand,  and  they  drew 
it  to  shore  ;  it  was  a  hilman  body,  much  blackened  by 
smoke ;  its  caftan  and  trowsers  burnt  in  various  places,  and 
a  deep  plash  of  blood  covering  its  left  side.  The  captain 
turned  up  its  face,  and  exulted  aloud  over  the  dead  ;  of 
whom  he  spoke  as  one  of  his  most  trusted  officers,  and  yet 
the  chief  against  him  in  the  mutiny. 

“As  for  that  black  scoundrel,”  said  he,  “  that  eldest 
whelp  of  Eblis  yonder,  he  was  a  mere  tool.  This  was  the 
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forehead  and  brain  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  here  he  has  his 
reward.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  up  his  foot,  and  was  about  to  dash 
his  heel  into  the  mutilated  and  ghastly  visage,  when  he 
suddenly  checked  himself. 

“  There  never  was  bolder  heart  or  keener  hand  on  board 
xebecque,”  said  he,  as  if  unconsciously;  u  all  men  have 
their  madness,  and  his  was  to  be  captain.  Tetchy  and 
rash  as  he  was,  1,  too,  may  have  hurt  his  pride  ;  and  so, 
here  he  lies,  and  here  he  has  found  his  grave  from  a  beg¬ 
garly  Maltese  culveren,  or  a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  but  he 
would  not  let  the  chaloupe  be  taken.  He  made  his  enemy 
pay  for  his  prize,  and  I  forgive  him. — He  went  out  of  the 
world  like  a  man.” 

He  stooped  down,  and  took  out  of  the  corpse’s  hand  a 
small  port-fire,  which  the  fingers  still  grasped  with  the 
nervous  convulsion  of  death. 

44  Aye  !”  he  exclaimed  ;  44 1  knew  it ;  he  died  with  the 
match  in  his  hand.  It  was  he  that  blew  her  up  ;  he  would 
not  see  our  men  chained,  and  starved,  and  scourged,  in 
the  grand  master’s  dungeons.  Look  here,  boy  ;  this  is 
what  sent  a  hundred  and  fifty  Maltese  souls  and  bodies 
into  the  elements  at  a  touch.” 

He  gave  the  match  to  Vincentio. 

44  There  is  a  story,  too,  about  that  piece  of  clay  there,” 
and  he  pointed  to  the  blackened  body, 44  that  might  make 
a  woman  weep,  and  any  thing  feel  but  a  friar.  There  lies 
a  noble — and  a  renegado  ;  but  he  had  his  wrongs  to  drive 
him  to  it.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  proudest 
families  of  Verona  ;  he  loved  some  woman  or  other,  who 
either  jilted  him,  or,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  refused  to  him, 
through  some  family  quarrel.  He  was  a  wild  fellow  and 
a  bold  fellow,  and  maddened  with  passion,  he  carried  her 
off  from  a  convent.  They  were  seized ;  the  lady  was 
dragged  back  to  take  the  veil  ;  and  the  count  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon. 

“  His  mistress,  or  his  wife,  as  it  may  happen,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  before  the  honest  padres  could  wed  her  to 
her  prison  bars  for  the  good  of  her  soul.  The  lover  broke 
loose  at  the  tidings,  and  swore  eternal  vengeance  against 
priest  and  country.  He  throw  off  family,  friends,  name. 
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and  country  together.  He  joined  me,  for  I  too  had  some 
thing  to  lay  to  the  account  of  the  padres ;  and  in  our 
cruizes  1  think  we  paid  the  holy  men  in  full.”  A  tear 
stood  in  his  eye.  u  We  must  not  leave  him  here,”  said 
he,  gazing  on  the  body  :  “  they  will  gibbet  him  ;  he  must 
be  buried.” 

He  pointed  to  the  white  spires  of  a  religious  house  on 
the  brow  of  a  remote  hill.  “  Boy,  look  there  ;  if  you  want 
to  be  rich  for  life,  you  have  only  to  go  to  that  gate, 
and  tell  them  that  Osmyn  the  hunkiar*  is  on  shore,  and 
alone.  It  will  be  worth  a  thousand  zechins  to  you.  What 
do  you  think  of  your  opportunity?” 

Vincentio  coloured,  and  clasped  the  Algerine’s  rough 
hand.  u  You  saved  my  life,”  said  he,  in  a  submissive 
tone. 

“  Oh,  well,  so  I  did,”  was  the  reply  ;  u  and  I  may  have 
made  you  but  a  bad  present  after  all,  but  such  as  it  is,  you 
shall  not  be  the  worse  for  me.”  He  put  a  full  purse  into 
the  reluctant  boy’s  bosom.  And  now,  sirrah,”  said  he. 
“  we  must  turn  to  business,  and  bury  the  last  captain  of 
the  Thunderbolt.” 

They  scooped  out  a  trench  in  the  morass,  and  laid  the 
dead  in  it.  u  There,”  said  the  hunkiar,  “  though  we  can 
sing  no  mass  over  him,  he  will  rest  perhaps  as  quietly  as 
if  he  had  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  chant  his  requiescat. 
There  he  will  be  safe  from  the  wolf,  the  padre,  and  the 
hangman  in  this  world.” 

The  mould  was  thrown  in,  and  as  it  gradually  hid  the 
visage  and  form,  Osmyn  looked  on  his  work  with  a 'more 
grieved  countenance.  His  lip  quivered,  his  bold  frame 
shook  ;  and  when  Vincentio  had  gathered  some  of  the 
tufted  weeds  to  give  the  grave  the  appearance  of  having 
been  long  made,  his  master  who  had  laboured  vigorously 
till  then  refused  to  do  more.  u  Cover  him  yourself,  boy,” 
said  he  in  a  low  voice;  “I  cannot  lay  the  last  sod  on 
Montalto.” 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  planted  a  few 
branches  of  the  furze  and  wild  shrubs  at  hand  on  the  clay. 

<  >smyn  had  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  while  this  was 
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doing.  His  face  was  bowed  to  the  earth,  and  Vincentio 
himself  saddened  by  the  ceremony,  burst  into  loud  sobbing 

The  pirate  started  from  the  ground,  and  took  his  hand, 
u  Sirrah,  no  more  of  this.”  He  led  him  to  the  head  of  the 
grave.  “Yet  boy,”  he  added,  in  a  stern  tone,  “if  love 
or  ambition  should  ever  tempt  you,  remember  this  grave. 
Here  lies  what  might  have  been  an  honour  and  a  happiness 
to  his  country.”  His  voice  failed.  He  pressed  his  foot, 
lightly  upon  the  edge  of  the  turf,  to  fasten  it  more  firmly 
on  the  dead  ;  and  with  a  bended  brow,  and  in  almost  a 
whisper,  made  his  brief  epitaph — “  Here  lies  the  heart  of 
a  warrior.” 

The  ceremony  ended  ;  Osmyn  led  the  way,  by  paths 
with  which  he  seemed  to  have  had  old  acquaintance,  to* 
wards  the  hills,  that  here  are  a  kind  of  portraits  in  little  oi 
the  Apennine  range — fragments  of  rock  a  few  yards  high, 
intersected  with  rugged  defiles  a  few  feet  across,  and 
covered  with  stunted  shrubs  creeping  down  to  the  blink 
of  meagre  rivulets. 

“  I  bring  you  along  with  me,  boy,”  said  he,  “  because 
those  heroes  of  his  majesty  of  the  Two  Sicilies  will  all  find 
their  way  back  to  the  field  of  battle,  now  that  they  hear 
no  more  firing.  Oh  finding  that  they  are  five  hundred  to 
one,  they  would  probably  make  battle.  1  should  be 
hunted,  and  you  would  be  hanged,  to  entitle  the  general 
and  his  staff  to  the  cross  of  St.  Ferdinand.” 

To  Vincentio  all  the  world  wa3  the  same.  He  was  as 
much  at  home  among  the  wild  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
Apennines,  and  struggling  along  their  rough  paths  and 
scarped  declivities,  as  he  could  have  been  in  the  Toledo 
of  Naples,  or  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  of  the  Eternal  City, 
lie  must  in  either  case  have  slept  in  the  streets,  and  feci 
as  it  might  please  the  same  chance  that  feeds  the  Lazza  - 
rone  and  the  vulture. 

The  Algerine,  too,  had  made  some  impression  on  his 
susceptible  spirit ;  and  he  was  not  ill  pleased  with  the  ro¬ 
mantic  adventure  of  the  life  that  these  mountains  seemed 
to  picture  under  such  a  guide. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  bandit  in  human  nature 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  stirring  and  eager  hazard  for  exist¬ 
ence  day  after  day.  We  love  the  new,  the  bold,  the 
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various,  any  thing  but  the  melancholy  monotony,  the 
meagre  squalidness,  the  diseased  and  indolent  poverty,  of 
which  the  truest  emblem  in  art  or  nature  is  an  Italian  city. 

His  companion  was  one  well  calculated  to  give  force  to 
this  original  impulse.  His  manliness  and  activity,  his  form 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  the  commanding  and  frank  character 
of  a  countenance  from  which  a  few  days’  wandering,  and 
the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains,  had  cleared  away  the  gloom 
and  haggardness  that  belonged  to  his  habitual  career ;  his 
inspiriting  and  curious  fragments  of  personal  exploits  and 
chances  among  the  creeks  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  bound 
the  orphan  boy’s  feelings  to  him. 

They  exchanged  their  clothes  for  those  of  the  peasant 
pilgrims,  that  during  the  summer  are  to  be  continually 
met  among  the  mountains,  wandering  from  one  shrine  to 
another,  and  often,  unquestionably,  making  up  their  travel- 
ling  expenses  by  contributions  on  the  less  sanctified  whom 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  along  the  edge  of  forests 
at  nightfall.  Osmyn  and  his  companion  made  unequalled 
pilgrims,  ana  they  traversed  the  immortal  battlements  or 
Italy,  and  the  harder  obstacles  of  its  suspicious  cities,  as  if 
they  were  lords  of  the  soil. 

In  this  way  they  spent  six  months,  and  the  last  day  of 
the  six  found  them  canvassing  vigorously  for  a  dinner  with 
the  landlord  of  the  little  half-way  house  between  Sesta 
and  Milan. 

How  they'’  had  lived  in  the  mean  time,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  tell.  The  purse  was  soon  gone.  The  last  zechin 
survived  only  to  purchase  a  guitar,  with  which  Osmyn  used 
to  sit  on  some  of  the  mountain  pinnacles  that  showed  the 
summer  sea,  and  sing  remnants  of  Moorish  and  Italian 
songs.  His  pupil  had  gradually  become  as  expert  as  him¬ 
self,  and  this  was  made  a  source  of  livelihood  among  the 
towns.  But  when  they  struck  off  through  the  forests  to 
avoid  the  troublesome  magistrate  of  some  luckless  and 
beggared  village,  they  lived  upon  chesnuts,  chance,  nothing* 

In  the  towns  their  trials  were  of  another  kind  ;  for  Vin- 
centio’s  delicate  beauty,  the  grace  of  his  slender  form,  and 
his  obvious  reluctance  to  leave  his  companion’s  side,  some¬ 
times  raised  the  suspicion  that  the  young  pilgrim  was  a 
disguised  female — a  not  unfrequent  occurrence  among 
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those  holy  people  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Algerine’s 
’showy  form,  his  flashing  eye,  and  florid  cheek,  caught  the 
attention  of  the  round  and  happy  dames  alike  of  the  Cis- 
padane  and  Yranspadane  ;  and  many  a  sigh  followed  the 
pauls,  nay,  the  piastres,  dropped  into  the  guitar-player’s 
cap,  by  many  a  brown  and  loving  Donzella,  who  would 
rather  have  seen  him  fitting  her  plump  finger  with  the  irre¬ 
vocable  ring.  But  all  were  alike  repelled.  Osmyn 
seemed  to  have  adopted  some  stern  determination  against 
listening  to  “  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  she  never 
so  wisely.”  His  countenance  even  wore  a  peculiar  cloud, 
when  woman,  lovely  or  unlovely,  paid  him  the  homage  of 
her  smiles  ;  and  the  result  of  any  attentions  more  marked 
than  usual,  was  always  his  departure  at  daybreak  from  the 
vicinity. 


CHAPTER  VI I. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  great  Queen  of  Northern 
Italy,  Qgmyn,  who  had  for  sometime  preserved  an  unusual 
silence,  stopped,  and  pointing  to  the  spires  of  the  Duomo, 
that  rose  in  the  sun-light  like  a  bundle  of  lances  of  gold 
and  ivory,  said,  “  Boy,  here  we  must  part  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Circumstances  make  it  inconvenient  for  me  to  enter 
Milan  :  take  this  letter  to  the  Signior  Barocci,  in  the  Strada 
Romana,  near  the  Ospitale  dei  Frati.  I  shall  wait  here 
for  his  answer.” 

Vincentio  went  on  his  mission,  entered  Milan,  made 
Ids  obscure  way  through  a  labyrinth  ot  streets,  close, 
squalid,  and  pestilential  enough  to  stifle  even  a  Parisian  ; 
wound  his  way,  after  a  worse  pilgrimage  than  if  he  had 
traversed  the  mountains  barefoot,  into  light,  near  the  Ospi¬ 
tale,  and,  tired  to  death,  began  his  inquiries  for  the  signior. 

But  he  might  have  as  well  looked  for  him  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Venetian  inquisition.  He  found  the  Strada  full  of 
monks,  friars,  pedlars,  donkey-drivers,  rufiianos,  fiddlers, 
and  women,  that  made  idlers  of  them  all.  A  Swiss  bat- 
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talion,  marching  from  their  own  honest  country  to  be  cor* 
rupted  throughout  Italy,  and  finish  their  education  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  were  halting  in  the  centre  of  the  street 
to  glean  from  Milan  what  instruction  that  corpulent  city 
of  the  arts  and  morals  could  furnish.  A  puppet-show  was 
in  full  activity  at  one  end  ;  and  at  the  other,  a  gigantic 
Franciscan,  with  naked  legs  and  breast,  a  Madonna  pic¬ 
tured  by  his  side,  and  a  Bambino*  in  his  hand,  haranguing 
the  ladies  with  an  expressiveness  and  candour  of  allusion, 
that  made  them  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 

But  Signior  Barocci  was  not  to  be  found  ;  no  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  him :  some  recollected  that 
there  had  been  seen  in  the  Strada,  at  nightfall,  a  miserable 
old  man  suspected  to  be  a  Jew,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
Crept  out  from  a  hovel  now  in  ruins.  He  had  disappeared  two 
years  before  :  the  hovel  had  blown  up  with  a  loud  explosion 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
burnt  bones,  and  the  fragments  of  a  pipkin.  Whether 
the  signior  had  blown  himself  up,  or  been  carried  off  by 
Hie  claws  of  Satan,  or  by  the  holy  office,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  much  the  same  thing,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  if 
that  could  be  so  called,  about  which  no  living  being  cared 
a  marvedi. 

Vbncentio  finished  his  fruitless  journey,  and  ipade  his 
way  back  to  the  hillock  where  ho  hud  left  his  fefl'ow  pilgrim. 

But  he  was  gone, — without  trace  or  remembrance,  or 
direction  where  to  follow.  The  peasants  continually  pass¬ 
ing  were  roused  from  their  calculations  of  the  value  of 
their  freight  of  geese  and  guinea-fowl,  by  being  questioned 
with  a  wild  eagerness  of  importunity,  that  made  them  point. 
in  their  foreheads,  and  count  their  beads,  at  the  state  of 
the  inquirer’s  brains.  The  groves  were  hunted  through  with 
the  untiring  foot  and  quick  eye  of  a  mountaineer.  Hedge 
and  hillock  echoed  with  tiie  Algerine’s  name.  Ail  was  in 
vain. 

Night  fell,  and  the  compassionate  villagers  invited  the 
fnov  to  sleep  under  their  roots ;  but  to  sleep  was  impossible  ; 
and,  distracted  with  the  loss  of  his  only  friend,  he  rushed 
away,  making  the  fields  ring. 
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The  Algerine  was  not  to  be  found,  in  a  search  of  some 
days  through  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  through 
the  city  itself.  The  last  paul  was  gone. 

Vincentio  tried  his  guitar  at  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
tables  d'hote  ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  profession,  and 
was  soon  driven  off  by  the  established  minstrels  of  the 
pipe  and  hurdy-gurdy. 

The  world  grew  sullen  round  him  ;  hunger  and  despair 
were  in  his  heart  ;  and  after  a  day  of  wandering,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  steps  of  a  church,  where  the  last  service 
of  the  day  was  concluding.  The  sound  of  the  music  gra* 
dually  softened  him,  and  he  dragged  Ins  feeble  limbs  within 
sight  of  the  altar,  with  almost  a  feeling  that  there  he  was 
to  die.  *  i 

The  forms  of  the  Italian  faith  are  made  to  captivate  the 
imagination  ; — glittering  altars,  the  fumes  of  censers,  pic¬ 
tures  where  the  pencil  has  fixed  its  finest  memories  of 
Italian  beauty,  in  the  form  of  saint  and  angel,  even  the 
occasional  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  are 
of  themselves  enough  to  lift  the  worshipper  beyond  the 
realities  of  life. 

But  of  all  its  moments,  the  most  impressive  undoubtedly 
is,  when  the  pomps  are  done,  when  the  multitude  have 
scattered  away,  and  the  whole  temple  is  left  to  a  few, 
kneeling  silently  and  distant,  like  beings  forsaken  by  the 
world,  and  remaining  to  cling  to  the  last  hope  of  the  heart¬ 
broken  ;  the  organ  hushed,  the  sound  of  life  gone,  the  day¬ 
light  sinking,  with  but  a  solitary  priest  at  a  remote  altar, 
carrying  on  the  service  in  a  Jow  tone,  and  as  if  there  were 
none  to  see  or  hear  him,  but  the  souls  of  the  pale  martyrs 
in  the  surrounding  shrines. 

It  was  the  holy  day  of  the  patron  saint,  and  a  lonely 
priest  wa3  going  through  the  concluding  rite  of  the  day. 
As  the  prayers  ended,  a  curtain  was  gradually  drawn  back 
from  a  shrine  above  ;  and  without  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice,  and  in  the  last  gleam  of  evening,  the  picture  of  the 
saint  appeared.  A  scroll  at  its  feet,  held  by  angels,  bore 
the  name  of  Saint  Antonia  ! 

The  young  worshipper  gazed  on  the  divine  beauty  of 
this  being,  floating  on  clouds  of  purple  glory,  and  sur 
rounded  by  seraph  and  cherub,  with  a  mystic  rapture, 
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“  Was  she  not  his  patroness,  the  name  that. had  always 
brought  him  help,  the  gracious  and  supreme  loveliness 
that  had  always  filled  his  dreams  ?”  Me  had  often  ima¬ 
gined  that  all  those  interpositions  were  wrought  by  the 
same  living  influence  ;  and  even  that  the  Italian  girl  who 
had  given  him  the  topaz,  and  vv  hose  beauty  he  had  never 
forgotten,  was  but  the  saint  under  another  form. 

He  was  angrily  disturbed  from  his  vision  by  the  touch  of 
a  finger  on  his  shoulder,  and  saw  a  round,  squat  figure, 
with  a  good-humoured  face,  standing  at  his  side. 

“  Now,  that  you  have  done  your  prayers,  my  lad,”  said 
the  man,  with  a  strong  Neapolitan  twang,  u  you  had  better 
go  home,  if  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  to  sleep 
among  the  saints.  They  are  going  to  lock  the  doors  ; 
and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  get  no  supper  here 
unless  you  are  a  monk, — or,”  he  added,  with  a  laugh  and 
a  cautious  glance  round,  “  the  son  of  a  monk.” 

They  went  out  of  the  chUrch  together  :  the  boy  told  his 
story  ;  and  the  result  was  the  Neapolitan’s  taking  his  new 
acquaintance  home  to  supper. 

Signior  Rubinelli  was  a  painter  ;  and  though  not  remark¬ 
able  for  his  admiration  of  the  monks,  he  was  a  frequent 
evening  attendant  at  the  church  of  Saint  Antonia.  The 
cause  of  his  coming  was  not  love,  for  no  arrow  of  Cbpid 
could  have  penetrated  such  a  depth  of  good  living  as  co¬ 
vered  his  heart  ;  nor  money-making,  for  the  monks  allow 
of  no  interlopers  on  their  natural  pasture-land  ;  nor  matri¬ 
mony,  for  of  that  he  \va3  rumoured  to  have  more  than  his 
philosophy  could  master  at  home. 

We  must  leave  the  point  unsettled;  but  on  this  eve¬ 
ning,  in  passing  through  the  aisle,  his  artist  eye  had  been 
caught  by  Vincentio’s  kneeling  beauty. 

The. fine  head  thrown  back  as  the  boy  gazed  upon  the 
picture,  the  brown  curls  clustering  round  his  brow,  the 
large  black  eye  with  an  expression  the  deeper  for  the  thin 
exhaustion  of  the  features,  and  the  cheek  burning  with 
adoration,  fixed  the  painter  to  the  spot.  He  had  found  a 
model,  perhaps  a  pupil,  for  there  was  genius  in  the  boy's 
glance  ;  and  iSignior  Rubinelli  could  conceive  no  other 
name  for  genius  than  the  faculty  of  handling  a  pencil.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  he  had  found  a  submissive  inmate  who  might 
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bear  a  share  in  his  domestic  troubles,  and  take  off  the  first 
fire  of  the  Signora’s  explosive  Lombard  tong  ue. 

For  all  those  reasons,  and  for  the  last,  perhaps  not  least, 
the  arrangement  was  made  on  the  way  between  the  church 
and  the  little  street  of  St.  Barnabas  ;  where  the  Signior 
secretly  showed  his  weary  friend  to  a  bed  in  his  attic,  and 
where,  among  a  mob  of  pictures,  the  terrible  evidences  of 
the  Signior’s  first  exploits  in  the  rivalry  of  Angelo  and 
Raphael,  Vincentio  flung  himself  down,  and  dreamed 
alternate  dreams  of  sorrow  and  love,  connubial  squabbles 
and  propitious  beauty. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Vincentio  made  his  appearance  on  the  morrow,  with 
something  of  that  mingled  sensation  of  nervousness  and 
curiosity  which  assails  the  boundless  majority  of  mankind 
when  they  are  to  make  then  debut,  whether  as  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state  or  footmen,  before  their  superiors. 

The  Signora  Hubinelli  combined  all  the  characters  of 
superiority  in  one,  for  she  was  a  woman,  a  virago,  and  a 
wife. 

A  dialogue  which  had  been  vigorous  enough  to  make 
its  way  from  the  family  den,  where  the  curtain  lectures 
were  regularly  held,  up  through  three  flights  of  winding 
and  ruinous  stairs,  and  finally  through  the  partition,  be¬ 
hind  which  Vincentio  lay  next  neighbour  to  the  pigeons, 
acquainted  him  at  once  with  the  Signora’s  supremacy  ; 
her  wrath  at  the  attempt  to  take  any  step  under  her  root 
not  originating  in  her  will  ;  and  iier  suspicions  that  the 
Signior’s  contumacy  in  the  present  instance  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  his  having  brought  home  a  confederate. 

The  Signora  always  prohibited  a  reply  ;  and  her  Lom¬ 
bard  volubility  could  not  have  left  intermissive  space 
enough  for  a  word,  unless  she  were  to  faint,  or  apply  to 
the  little  sacred  deposite  of  Rosoglio,  which  she  kept  in 
her  most  sacred  closet,  for  the  refection  of  her  feelings. 
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But,  as  the  only  answer  which  he  dared  to  make,  hei 
husband  brought  in  Vincentio  by  the  hand. 

The  boy  knelt  before  the  lady,  and  in  the  accustomed 
language  wished  her  all  happiness.  This,  in  the  Par¬ 
mesan,  is  generally  expressed  in  a  long  and  almost  He¬ 
braic  enumeration  of  beatitudes  :  u  May  you  be  happy 
when  the  sun  rises,  and  when  he  sets  ;  happy  under  moon 
lights  and  twilights  ;  happy  in  summer  and  in  winter  ; 
happy  in  waking  and  in  sleep,  in  singleness  and  in  fer¬ 
riage  ;  may  no  ill  star  be  above  you  ;  may  no  evil  eye 
look  upon  you  with  a  bead-roll  of  other  good  wishes 
duly  instilled  into  the  children  of  the  land  ;  and  which 
their  grandmothers,  yellow  and  wrinkled  as  their  own 
cheeses,  are  as  steadily  occupied  in  teaching,  and  as  proud 
of  having  taught,  as  an  English  duchess  of  teaching  her 
daughter  the  art  of  matrimony,  and  seeing  her  tuition 
rewarded  in  the  capture  of  man. 

As  the  benediction  went  on,  the  Signora  cast  many  a 
glance  of  reproachful  commentary  at  her  husband,  who 
stood  nervously  awaiting  the  burst  of  the  storm. 

But  the  boy  knelt  before  her  with  so.  much  grace,  held 
her  hand  with  so  earnest  a  pressure,  and  spoke  in  so 
silvery  a  tone,  that  she  could  not  break  off  bis  gentle  adju¬ 
ration.  It  was  now  finished,  and  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  her 
face  ;  found  that  propitiousness  was  hovering  there  already, 
and  added  with  a  smile, 

“  May  you  he  happy  as  you  are  handsome.” 

The  smile  might  have  been  construed  into  any  thing, 
Ruhinelli  set  it  down  for  a  very  allowable  sneer  at  a  vis¬ 
age,  whence,  to  his  idea,  captivation  had  long  disappeared. 
The  lady,  who  had  a  different  idea  of  her  face,  took  it  not 
merely  as  Frenchwomen  take  every  thing,  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  an  Italian,  in  the  serious  way  of  a  debt. 

In  fact,  the  Signora  had  once  been  handsome,  and 
had  gone  through  the  regular  grades  of  native  beauty  ; 
was  first  a  village  belle,  then  an  opera  dancer,  then  a 
prima  donna  of  the  San  Carlo,  and  sonnetteered  by  all  the 
hungry  abbati  and  improvisatori  as  the  bellissima  of  Italia ; 
then  married  to  a  swindler,  to  an  officer  of  the  etat.  major,  to 
a  retired  monk,  and  robbed  by  them  all,  then  cicisbeo’d  by 
}  Cardinal,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Marchesa  di  Friolera 
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Bagatteila  Cospettone,  whose  income  had  fallen  off 
rapidly  at  this  crisis,  a  very  unlit  person  to  be  suffered  to 
flourish  about  titled  society. 

How  she  rolled  down  the  hill  of  fortune  from  this  emi¬ 
nence,  till  she  rolled  into  the  arms  of  little  fat  Rubinelli. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tell ;  but  she  brought  with  her  all 
the  charms,  talents,  wealths,  and  dignities,  that  can  be 
couched  in  the  comprehensive  word,  “  recollections.” 

The  Signior  Rubinelli  was  clever,  as  what  Italian  is 
not  ?  clever  in  contriving  to  live  by  ins  art  ;  clever  in  con¬ 
triving  to  keep  up  bis  rosy  rotundity  ;  an'  clever  in  con¬ 
triving  while  he  lived  with  the  signora,  to  keep  his  ears  on 
his  head,  or  his  head  on  his  shoulders. 

Vincentio  rapidly  made  his  wav  with  both.  The  Sig¬ 
nora  was  past  the  period  of  imprudence  ;  and  having  lost 
the  female  propensity  for  seeing  an  adorer  at  her  feet,  she 
retained  with  the  more  vigour  the  female  propensity  for 
having  a  slave.  >  •  • 

The  Signior  had  found  a  young  auxiliary  in  his  art : 
and  augured,  in  the  boy’s  facility  and  fire,  the  rising  of  a 
prosperous  trade  to  his  attelier.  ^ 

The  Signior  was  by  no  means  a  discreditable  artist. 
But  who  in  Milan  would  employ  a  modern  ?  He  might 
as  well  ha,ye  been  born  an  Englishman,  and  looked  for 
patronage  among  his  compatriot  connoisseurs. 

But  he  was  wiser  than  any  English-born  pencil,  could 
he.  Instead  of  lingering  through  life,  electioneering  for 
leave  to  break  his  heart  in  painting  the  pudding-faces  of 
opulent  citizenship,  or  the  gracious  superciliousness  of  the 
sixteen-quarter  physiognomy,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
patriotic  task  of  increasing  the  pictorial  riches  of  his 
country. 

Tintorets  and  Rosas,  Raphaels  and  Julio  Romanos, 
l  ushed  from  his  creative  hand  ;  and  many  a  haughty  gal¬ 
lery,  that  would  have  repelled  with  instinctive  scorn  the 
name  of  the  little  adipose  workman  of  Milan,  was  indebt¬ 
ed  to  his  workmanship  for  half  its  honours. 

All  masters  and  all  subjects  came  alike  to  Rubinelli. 
lie  dashed  off  the  gloom  of  Caravaggio,  beamed  in  the 
amenity  of  Albano,  flamed  with  the  sullen  fires  of  ISpag- 
noletti,  and  flooded  earth  and  heaven  with  the-  golden 
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glories  of  Titian.  In  the  course  of  the  same  week,  lie 
was  a  Lombard,  a  Roman,  a  Bolognese,  and  a  Venetian; 
nay,  on  the  peculiar  emergency  of  a  higher  price  being 
offered,  he  would  condescend  to  be  even  a  Fleming  or 
a  Hollander ;  and  exhibit  the  lavish  frows  and  enor¬ 
mous  traders  of  Rubens,  or  rival  the  peristaltic  waggeries 
of  Jan  Steen: 

And  this  miracle  was  wrought  with  the  greatest  facility 
imaginable.  Not  an  original  idea  was  flung  away  ;  not 
a  new  inch  of  canvass  stained.  The  whole  machinery  was 
raised  on  the  temporary  destruction  of  a  pile  of  old  pic¬ 
tures,  rejected  alike  of  gallery,  shop,  and  stall.  Here, 
indeed,  was  havoc.  The  whole  tribe  of  the  ancient  lum¬ 
berers  of  the  pencil,  the  Arpinos,  the  Carpaccios,  the 
Cimabues,  the  Agostinos,  went  to  instant  oblivion  ;  or 
rather,  were  transmuted  into  an  immortalitv  of  varnish  and 
eonnoisseurship,  to  endure  until  the  colouring  peeled  off 
from  the  ancient  ground,  and  showed  the  heads  of  dingy 
virgins  $md  iron-visaged  saints  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
forcing  their  way  to  light  through  the  drooping  roses  and 
fading  forms  of  maidens  and  madonnas  of  the  nineteenth. 

They  were  then  at  the  artist’s  disposal ;  he  purchased 
them  again,  and  again  sent  them  forth  to  fame.  Yet,  in 
contradiction  to  the  common  opinion,  that,  to  be  rich,  the 
rogue  wants  nothing  but  cleverness,  or  the  clever  nothing 
but  roguery,  the  Signior  was  not  riel). 

The  cause  lay,  as  the  political  economists  would  phrase 
it,  in  the  superabundance  of  the  article  in  the  market. 

The  simple  truth,  that  every  third  man  in  Italy,  high 
or  low,  monarch  or  menial,  prince  or  pickpocket,  is  a 
picture-dealer  ;  and  that  no  picture-dealer  under  heaven 
can  be  supposed  to  find  any  impediment  to  his  fortune  in 
his  conscience  ;  may  account  equally  for  the  narrow  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Signor  Pittore,  and  for  his  delight  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  Vincentio  had  a  decided  turn  for  the  pencil. 

The  young  artist’s  sketches  were  like  his  mind — bril 
Jiant,  original,  and  full  of  passion.  Rubinelli,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  modes  of  exciting  public  curiosity,  sent 
them  in  succession  to  the  Marchesa  di  Trompeta  ;  a  ci- 
devant  belle,  whose  roses  had  turned  blue,  and  to  whose 
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supremacy  in  science  and  suppers  the  whole  genius  of 
Milan  bowed. 

The  sketches  were  shown  to  the  select  few  who  had 
the  honours  of  the  boudoir— descanted  on  by  the  marehesa 
in  person — praised  by  her  three  abbes  in  waiting,  and 
worshipped  down  to  the  ground  by  her  six  cavalieri  ecr- 
venti. 

Rubinelli  had,  with  professional  tact,  originally  taken 
the  honours  to  himself.  But  the  demand  of  the  fervid 
marehesa,  that  he  should  perform  one  of  his  miracles  of 
art  in  her  presence,  for  the  mere  advantage  of  receiving 
her  advice  in  the  process,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
unearth  his  wonder-worker.  The  trial  was  severe  ;  and 
he  fought  it  off  for  a  while  with*  a  dexterity  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  But  his  domestic  experience  told  him  that 
he  must  give  way  to  the  sex  at  last.  He  confessed  the 
truth  ;  and  satisfied  himself  with  the  reflected  glory  of 
having  discovered  the  young  genius,  and — filled  him  with 
his  own  inspiration.  . 

There  was  a  characteristic  in  those  performances  that 
still  more  increased  the  curiosity  of  the  noble  blue.  The 
same  expression  was  traceable  through  all  the  heads — the 
same  sunny  brightness  of  smile — the  same  delicious  play 
of  a  liquid  eye — the  same  transparent  blush,  like  the  un¬ 
certain  dye  of  a  young  rose — the  same  noble  yet  touching 
beauty. 

The  marehesa  began  to  think,  and  think  with  a  sigh, 

that  this  perpetual  portrait  bore  some  resemblance  to  what 

she  had  once  been  ;  and  on  the  first  conjecture  consulted 

her  fflass.  She  had  better  have  consulted  her  conversa 
©  .  » 

zione,  for  no  dubiousness  met  her  there. 

On  the  earliest  hint,  the  opinion  of  the  literati  was 
decided.  The  abbati  applied  their  lorgnettes  to  their 
eyes,  and  pronounced  on  the  irresistible  evidence,  with 
the  authority  of  acknowledged  connoisseurship.  The 
Monsignori  of  the  red  stockings  declared  the  expression 
to  be  the  lovely  similitude  of  the  marciiesa  at  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  six  cavalieri  serventi ,  with  the  host  of 
junior  candidates  for  the  survivorship,  ominously  felt  that 
a  new  candidate  was  coming,  who  might  shake  them  all 
out  of  the  invaluable  honour  of  carrying  the  marehesa’?. 
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pocket-handkerchief,  airing  her  lap  dog,  and  teaching  her 
parrot  the  court  calendar. 

Even  the  ladies  admitted  that  the  resemblance  vv as- 
striking,  but  for  “  some  trivial  differences,  which  they  set 
down  to  the  youth  of  the  artist but  which,  in  their 
morning  recollections,  they  of  course  unequivocally  set 
down  to  the  age  of  the  marchesa. 

The  romance  grew  the  marchesa  was  a  widow,  su¬ 
premely  opulent,  and,  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion 
of  the  ladies  of  Milan,  still  handsome  ;  a  showy  preserve 
of  every  grace  that  caution  and  the  cosmetic  art  can  keep 
through  the  trying  length  of  five-arid-forty  years. 

At  'fifteen,  she  had  been  taken  from  her  convent  to 
marry  a  marquis  and  general  of  sixty-five.  She  bore  her 
chain  with  angry  dignity  and  frequent  aspirations  for  an 
universal  war,  in  which  Naples  should  be  embarked  for 
the  term  of  the  general’s  natural  life.  But  peace  brooded 
provokingly  upon  the  world  ;  and  she  toiled  through  the 
stern  period  of  twenty  years’  attendance  upon  gout,  ennui, 
peevishness,  and  tyranny. 

It  had  cost  her  ten  years  since  the  general’s  death  to 
get  rid  of  the  recollections  of  a  state,  which,  she  after¬ 
wards  confessed,  gave  her  the  most  complete  conception 
of  the  galleys.  But  there  is  a  tide  in  all  bosoms;  and 
the  showy  marchesa  began  to  acknowledge  that  she  was 
still  made  for  society.  The  new  romance  of  those  pictures 
struck  its  stamp  upon  her  fancy  in  the  plastic  moment  ; 
and  on  the  first  sight  of  the  young  painter,  she  convinced 
herself  that  he  was  the  man  made  for  her  by  every  law  of 
Hymen. 

Vincentio  had  now  lived  five  years  with  his  friend,  and 
was  grown  up  into  inanlv  beauty  ;  yet  the  glowing  mar- 
ehesa  was  still  doomed  to  he  unfortunate.  The  attractions 
of  co.stumi  perpetually  changing — tenderness  of  accent 
soliciting  his  sensibilities  in  every  form  of  the  pathetic — a 
pair  of  the  most  magnificent  black  eyes  that  ever  seconded 
a  sigh,  restlessly  pouring  in  their  fire — all  were  in  vain  : 
the  whole  assault  and  battery  of  beauty,  Cupid’s  whole 
golden-tipped  sheaf  of  arrows,  was  wasted  on  his  impene 
trable  sou! :  he  was  of  iron-— ice — more  than  human,  or 
■ess.  Admiration  enough  to  have  liquefied  a  whole  La 
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Trappe,  was  utterly  thrown  away  on  this  impregnable 
rock  of  a  painter. 

“  There  may  be  human  beings  with  such  hearts,”  sighed 
the  despairing  marcbesa  ;  “  but  if  there  are,  it  is  in  Lap- 
land,  and  may  all  the  saints  keep  them  there.” 

The  young  painter  still  went  on  with  his  pencil.  The 
lady  was  not  to  be  fatigued  with  sitting  for  her  perpetual 
portrait ;  or  she  consoled  herself  for  the  fatigue  by— the 
duty  of  patronising  unknown  genius,  and  the  lately  dis¬ 
covered  conviction  that  her  portrait  was  the  most  suitable 
present  for  the  various  branches  of  her  widely-extended 
family. 

Vincentio  had  no  reason  to  be  discontented  with  this 
taste.  A  fine  woman  was  before  his  eyes; — a  fine  house 
round  him — hopes  of  distinction  were  rising  in  his  fancy  ; 
and  his  pencil,  which  to  his  enthusiasm  would  have  been 
an  equivalent  for  a  sceptre,  was  eternally  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  now  the  height  of  summer ;  and  the  marchesa. 
to  enjoy  the  cool  air  from  a  fountain  in  one  of  her  many 
gardens,  had  changed  the  sittings  to  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
another  face  of  the  palazzo.  A  new  portrait  had  been  nearly 
completed,  and  was  pronounced  a  chef -(V  oeuvre  by  the 
circle.  Animated  by  the  general  praise  of  her  favourite, 
the  lady  had  betrayed  her  secret ;  and  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  Milan  had  decided,  with  no  more  loss  of  time 
than  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  that  the  nobilissimi  of 
the  Cicognara  blood  were  about  to  be  disgraced  by  a 
mesalliance. 

The  belief  sank  deep  in  one,  a  cousin  of  the  lady,  a 
cavaliere  scrvente,  and  hitherto  no  hopeless  suitor. 

He  was,  like  a  peculiar  class  of  the  Italian  nobility,  a 
man  of  desperate  means,  a  man  of  talent,  a  volcano  of 
passion  and  pride,  and  a  first-rate  gladiator.  He  had 
watched  the  rich  widow  with  the  double  keenness  of  ava 
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rice  and  jealousy.  He  lived  in  hourly  apprehension  of 
the  jail,  and  in  hourly  acts  that  would  have  deserved  the 
gibbet,  'f'he  discovery  of  her  inclinations  smote  him  like 
a  death-warrant.  To  challenge  the  painter  was  out  oi 
the  question ;  it  would  breed  a  fracas  ;  it  might  procure 
him  a  sentence  of  exile;  it  might  even  put  an  end  to 
himself ;  and,  in  all  events,  it  must  make  the  marchesa 
hostile  for  life. 

The  simple  remedy  for  all  was — to  run  his  sword,  with¬ 
out  notice,  defiance,  or  disturbance,  through  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  painter.  So  thought,  and  so  proceeded  to 
act,  the  most  brilliant  rujjiano  of  Milan — the  Signior 
Jacopo  Velletri. 

The  portrait  was  On  the  easel,  to  receive  the  final 
touches.  Its  stately  subject  had,  on  this  day,  felt  herself 
impelled  more  than  ever  to  distinctly  ask  Vincentio  the 
tremendous  question,  “  to  marry  or  not  to  marry  and 
as  a  dexterous  means  of  leading  him,  if  possible,  to  ask 
the  question  for  himself,  she  hail  wandered  into  a  long 
prefatory  inquiry  relative  ro  his  history. 

It  was  briefly  communicated  ;  and  the  enamoured 
widow  was  still  more  enamoured.  Vincentio,  the  son 
who  never  knew  his  father,  might  be  the  son  of  a  prince 
in  disguise  ;  there  was  romance  in  his  birth — romance  in 
his  life — romance  in  his  beauty — and  tenfold  more  romance 
in  the  glowing  soul  of  the  handsome  marchesa.  She 
next  ventured  on  the  delicate  inquiry,  whether  those  pic¬ 
tures,  in  which  his  pencil  had  perpetually  revived  the 
same  expression,  as  saint  or  sinner,;  under  hood,  veil,  and 
turban,  did  not  owe  their  similitude  to  some  face  that— 
“  he  had  loved  ?” 

This  was  unfortunate  ;  for  Vincentio  at  once  admitted, 
that  it  was  the  recollection  of  a  countenance  that  had 
struck  him  several  years  before.  The  story  of  his  meeting 
with  the  Italian  girl — the  giver  of  that  ring  which  still 
gleamed  on  his  hand,  was  told  ;  and  his  listener  was,  to 
her  astonishment,  for  the  first  time  aware,  that  whatever 
right  she  might  obtain  over  the  heart,  the  imagination 
was  gone. 

u  But  her  rival,”  thought  she,  was  a  child.  Time 
had  passed  :  the  lover,  if  lover  lie  was,  had  snm>  n,. 
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more;  and  fortune,  wealth,  title,  and  time,  were  irresisti¬ 
ble  with  mankind.” 

The  reasoning  was  not  very  jealously  sifted  ;  and  her 
eye  sparkled  again.  Yet  she  was  agitated  :  the  authority 
of  her  claims  on  universal  homage  had  been  disputed  for 
the  first  time. 

She  suddenly  felt  the  oppressive  temperature  of  the  day 
with  increased  oppression  ;  buried  herself  in  the  shade  of 
the  roses  that  hung  in  a  thicket  of  bloom  and  fragrance 
over  the  garden  window  ;  returned,  quarrelled  with  the 
picture,  reprobated  the  insolence,  folly,  and  tyranny  of 
man  ;  to  Vincentio's. surprise,  declared  that  she  would  sit 
no  more  to  his  pencil  ;  and  then,  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  haughtiness  and  humility*  forced  a  ring  of  value  upon 
him,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  this  disturbance  of  a  proud 
and  tempbstnous  bosom. ;  arid  Vincentio  felt  himself  pain¬ 
fully  circumstanced.  His  mind  was  already  filled  with  an 
image  which  he  had  unconsciously  cherished  till  it  had 
grown  into  a  part  of  ins  nature.  To  meet  his  young  pre¬ 
server,  that  Antonia,  whom  in  his  solitary  enthusiasm  he  still 
at  times  thought  to  be  only  the  earthly  presence  of  his  guar¬ 
dian  angel,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  hope  of  a  throne. 
He,  too,  was  anxious  and  agitated  ;  he  felt  the  closeness 
of  the  day  ;  found  that  he  could  not  breathe  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  saloon,  threw  aside  his  pencil,  wandered  into  the 
gardens,  and  flung  himself  by  a  fountain,  on  which  stood 
a  marble  Psyche,  with  her  wings  expanded;  an  emblem 
of  the  Love  that  seeks  its  answering  spirit  above  the  stars 
alone.  The  gentle  rustling  of  the  trees  round  him,  and 
the  tinkling  of  tbd  waters,  lulled  Iii3  weary  frame  into 
slumber. 

His  dreams  were  vivid.  Tie.  saw  clouds  opening,  and 
liis  Psyche  descending  with  the  brightness  of  a  seraph 
winged.  Then  she  was  the  Saint  Antonia — then  she  was 
the  Italian  girl.  He  suddenly  heard  strange  and  furious 
voices— thought  himself  struggling  on  the  edge  of  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  awoke  with  his  own  outcry  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Another  moment,  and  his  sleep  would  have  been  in  the 
crrave.  He  saw  a  poniard  darting  at  his  neck.  But  his 
awaking  exclamation  had  startled  the  murderer;  the  blow 
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missed,  and  the,  poniard  was  plunged  in  the  ground. 
But  a  Herculean  grasp  was  on  his  throat.  He  sprang 
upwards  by  an  effort  of  desperation,  and  shook  off  the 
assassin.  Yet  his  youth  and  slightness  of  form  were  no 
match  for  the  firm-knit  sinew  and  muscular  rage  that  now 
rushed  upon  him.  The  poniard  was  still  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  the  deadly  struggle  was  to  get  it  into  posses¬ 
sion.  They  writhed,  tore,  trampled  each  other :  they 
fought  prostrate — fought  on  the  knee— fought  foot  to  foot. 
Each  had  still  a  hand  on  the  throat  of  the  other  ;  neither 
could  utter  a  word  :  at  length  Vincentio  found  himself 
failing ;  and,  gathering  his  last  strength  into  one  effort, 
he  bounded  against  his  assailant’s  bosom.  The  shock 
was  strong  5  he  fell,  and  they  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  together. 

As  they  lay  gasping,  face  to  face,  Vincentio,  with  re¬ 
turning  recollection,  for  the  first  time  recognised  Velletri, 
and  pronounced  his  name. 

A  hue  of  blacker  ferocity  crossed  the  villain's  visage  at 
the  detection  ;  and  as  he  drew  up  his  hand  from  under 
his  side,  Vincentio  saw  the  flash  of  the  poniard.  They 
had  rolled  it  with  them  in  the  fall.  Vincentio  felt  the 
steel  at  his  throat  ;  felt  a  sudden  pang  and  gush  of  blood  ; 
sent  out  one  dying  cry,  and  all  was  over. 

When  he  returned  to  his  senses,  he  thought  that  he 
saw  a  vision  of  paradise.  A  form  was  bending  over  him 
with  an  expression  of  anxious  beauty,  such  as  he  had  a 
thousand  times  imagined  in  his  guardian  angel.  Youth  ; 
the  dark  eye;  the  waving  ringlets;  the  glowing  counte¬ 
nance  5  the  form  of  luxuriant,  yet  graceful  loveliness, 
were  living  there  :  he  waited  only  to  see  this  child  of  im¬ 
mortality  spread  its  pinions,  and  summon  him  to  follow 
her  beyond  the  clouds. 

But  he  soon  saw  tears  ;  he  heard  a  timid  voice,  that  to 
him  sounded  like  the  echo  of  music  ;  he  saw  a  slight  and 
snowy  hand  scattering  drops  from  the  fountain  on  his 
forehead  ;  and  he  awoke  to  astonishment,  love,  and — the 
true  Antonia. 

The  explanation  was  soon  made.  She  was  the  niece 
of  the  niarchesa ;  but  had  been  kept  studiously  from 
general  society,  possibly  from  the  reluctance  of  the  elder 
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beauty  lo  allow  the  hazard  of  competition.  Vincentio 
she  had  never  seen  since  the  adventure  of  the  inn,  yet  his 
memory  had  adhered  to  her  with  the  vividness  of  first 
impressions.  The  accidental  change  of  the  painting-room 
had  brought  him  to  that  side  of  the  palazzo  in  which  she 
lived.  She  had  heard  ‘Vincentio’s  voice :  she  saw  him  in 
desperate  danger,  and  had  run  instinctively  to  save  him. 
She  saw  his  assassin  in  alarm  spring  from  the  ground,  and 
escape  into  the  thicket.  Vincentio  she  had  found  fainting. 

The  story  has  come  to  its  conclusion.  I  should  have 
but  to  detail  the  reviving  generosity  of  the  marchesa,  con¬ 
vinced  at  last  of  the  truth,  that  young  love  alone  is  irre¬ 
sistible  ;  or  the  desperate  career  and  ruin  of  prodigalit}' 
and  blood  in  Velletri ;  or  the  discovery  of  the  gallant 
adventurer  Osrnyn  ;  or  the  happiness  of  Vincentio,  and 
the  lovely  being  whose  name  was  more  than  a  talisman 
in  his  deepest  sorrows  ;  whose  possession  gave  him  title 
and  fortune,  and  whose  beauty  and  truth  proved  to  him 
that — there  may  be  guardian  angels  without  wearing 
wings,  and  patron  saints  without  shining  nt  sunset  in  the 
stained  windows  of  cathedrals. 
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As  we  were  sitting  one  evening  in  the  refectory,  and 
detained  over  the  supper-table  by  the  Superior’s  interest 
ing  details  of  mountain  life,  the  conversation  was  inter 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  brother  Jeronymo,  the  ^Escula 
pius  of  the  convent ;  who  came  to  make  the  daily  report 
upon  his  patients. 

Over  one  oi  the  cases  the  superior  shook  his  head  with 
an  anxious  gravity  worthy  of  a  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 

u  I  own  myself  completely  puzzled,  and  must  give  up 
the  case,  as  a  physician,”  said  Jeronymo. 

“  Then,  my  dear  Jeronymo,”  said  the  good  humoured 
superior,  uyou  shall  have  a  statue,  as  the  only  physician 
on  record  that  ever  owned  himself  puzzled,  however  the 
fact  might  be.” 

“  Sir,  the  man  is  mad  ;  he  talks  absolute  nonsense  all 
day  long.” 

“  Ah  !  my  dear  Jeronymo,  we  must  let  a  man  talk 
what  he  will,  when  he  has  so  rational  an  object  as  to 
frighten  away  his  physician.” 

“  At  all  events,  reverend  father,”  said  the  Englishman, 
“  before  we  vote  that  disease  madness,  we  must  look  to 
our  ways  and  means  for  enlarging  our  bedlams.” 

u  But,  what  is  the  disturbing  cause  ?”  said  an  old  cheva 
lier  of  St.  Louis.  “  Is  he  charter  mad  ?” 

u  Or,  Mozart  mad  ?”  said  an  Italian. 

“  Or,  Rossini  mad  ?”  retorted  a  German. 

“  Or,  like  the  Frankforters,  Manchester  cottons  mad  V': 
said  a  Silesian  Jew  master  of  weavers. 

u  Or,  party  mad  ?”  said  the  Englishman  :  “  for  in  that 
case  I  pronounce  him  in  danger  ;  less,  however,  from  the 
weight  of  the  cause,  than  the  original  deficiency  of  brain.5  " 

“  It  is  not  any  one  of  those,”  said  Jeronymo  ;  “  but  a 
compound  of  all  aberrations,  amounting  to  a  disease  sui 
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generis ,  a  complex  malady,  that  defies  treatment.  He  is 
theatre  mad !” 

A  universal  44  Ah  1”  showed  the  universal  despair. 

41  Tn  that  case,”  said  the  Englishman,  “rely  upon  it* 
doctor,  he  will  be  your  tenant  for  life.  And  pray,  in  what 
Shape  did  this  fatal  malady  seize  upon  the  unfortunate  gen 
tleman.”  >  . 

“  Rapidly  and  resistlessly,”  said  the  superior  ;  44  as,  I 
understand,  is  usual.  He  is  a  Venetian  Noble,  before 
whom,  in  an  evil  and  idle  hour — for  idle  hours  are  those 
in  which  temptation  is  strongest — the  tempter  dropped  a 
F rench  farce.  It  was  pleasant ;  he  was  amused  :  he  trans¬ 
lated  it ;  it  was  played  ;  it  amused  the  people :  the  transla¬ 
tor  passed  for  the  author,  and  the  author  for  a  wit.  From 
that  fatal  fame  he  might  date  his  utter  loss  of  understanding 

44  He  translated  it  again  ;  but  his  good  angel  interposed 
—His  farce  failed  ;  and  its  author  was  hissed,  laughed  at 
and  epigrammatized  to  the  limits  of  the  art  of  printing. 
But  he  was  now  past  hope  from  the  most  salutary  regi¬ 
men  ;  and  if  instead  of  laying  the  lash  on  his  sensibilities, 
they  had  laid  it  on  hjs  skin,  he  would  have  been  not  a  hair’s- 
breadth  nearer  convalescence. 

44  For  ‘twelve  revolving  moons’  the  same  process  was 
repeated.  He  had  a  farce  sent  to  perdition  regularly  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month  ;  and  was  universally  abused, 
sneered  at,  scouted  and  flouted,  in  the  most  critical  and 
salutary  style  for  its  remainder.  At  length  his  guardian 
genius  grew  tired,  turned  its  bright  back  upon  him,  and 
clapping  its  azure  wings,  was  gone. 

44  Before  it  could  have  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  the  noble  was  deep  in  the  translation  of  ten 
French  farces,  which  he  ground  down  into  a  five- act  come¬ 
dy  ;  with  a  French  melodrame  laid  between  the  leaves,  to 
communicate  the  due  degree  of  natural  feeling,  dignitv  of 
*  ang.uage,  and  probability  of  plot.  Nothing  could  be  more 
rresistibly  dull  than  the  finished  production.  But  it  had 
the  trumpeters  of  the  whole  Venetian  army  ;  a  blazing 
city,  a  burning  mountain,  and  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder- 
wagon.  The  principal  actor  publicly  broke  a  bloodvessel 
in  a  paroxysm  of  tenderness ;  and  the  principal  actress  sub¬ 
sequently  had  an  action  of  damages  for  the  loss  of  her  voice 
n  screaming  over  him. 
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“  The  success  was  proportionate.  The  world  of  taste 
flocked  to  see  this  miracle  of  talent ;  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  that 
eclipsed  its  most  brilliant  predecessors  by  fifty  trumpeters 
and  a  hundred  weight  of  gunpowder. 

“  In  a  week  the  theatre  took  fire  from  the  explosion,  and 
blazed  to  the  bottom  like  a  Roman  candle.  The  mana¬ 
gers  were  beggared  ;  the  actors  were  turned  loose  ;  and 
the  noble,  the  Alfieri  of  Venice,  was  employed  in  gutting 
his  house  to  fill  it  with  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations, 
for  the  performance  of  his  play. 

“  But  his  relations  at  last  thought  it  was  high  time  to 
interfere.  He  was  seized,  put  into  the  hands  of  proper 
persons,  and  sent  to  cool  the  Thespian  lobe  of  his  cere¬ 
bellum  in  some  German  spa.  On  passing  over  the 
mountain,  the  symptoms  began  to  exhibit  themselves 
again,  in  his  ordering  an  avalanche  for  his  next  comedy  : 
he  was  put  into  our  hospital  [  and  there,  until  thd'  thaw 
comes,  he  must  remain.” 

44  I  entirely  agree  with  the  reverend  brother,”  said  the 
Englishman.  44  The  malady  is  beyond  medicine  : — the 
jaundice  might  as  well  be  ejected  out  of  a  ten-years’  chief 
justice  of  Bengal ;  or  a  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  hope  to  enjoy  a  rational  evening  between  January 
and  July. 

41  In  England  we  have  theatre-mania  perpetually,  and 
in  all  shapes  ;  for  it  is  the  boast  and  indefeasible  privilege 
of  my  countrymen  to  exhibit  every  anomaly  of  the  human 
sensorium  when  and  where  they  please  ;  and  to  be  mad 
north-north-west,  whatever  wind  may  blow. 

“  With  us,  theatres  are  proverbially  a  ruin  ;  and  if  a 
man,  corpulent  with  wealth,  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  his 
bulk  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  week,  I  know  no 
contrivance  in  the  history  of  depletion  more  sure  of  a  rapid 
result. 

44  We  are,  too,  a  penny-saving,  pound-accumulating 
people ;  an  early-rising  and  late-going-to-rest  people  of 
gatherers ;  a  cautious,  close-handed,  microscopic-eyedf 
sensitive-nostriled  people  in  all  matters  wherein  we  may 
be  tricked.  To  make  or  save  a  shilling,  we  sell  the  dust 
of  our  floors,  narrow  our  chimney-corners,  diminish  our 
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Christmas  pudding1,  and  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven./ 
We  have  an  instinctive  joy  in  seeing  guinea  mount  on 
guinea,  until  our  withering  hand  will  reach  no  higher  ; 
and  at  threescore  and  ten  we  die  starved,  but  happy — it 
we  die  the  possessors  of  a  plum. 

“  And  yet  the  mere  mention  of  the  possibility  of  scat¬ 
tering  this  money  upon  theatres,  dissolves  the  caution  ol 
a  life.  The  icy  veins  rush  into  water  ;  the  midriff  is  a 
congelation  no  more ;  and  the  theatre  converts  its  withered 
and  opulent  possessor  into  a  proud,  gay,  green-room- 
naunting,  jest-loving,  anecdote- detailing — ‘bankrupt,  be¬ 
fore  three  months  are  gone  down  the  sky  ! 

Successors  follow,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  roundabout 
at  a  fair.  All  rise,  and  all  descend  in  the  same  way ; 
and  if  ten  new  temptations  of  the  same  kind  were  to  start 
to-morrow,  the  only  competition  would  be  on  which  oi 
the  field  the  most  money  would  be  taken. 

“  To  account  for  this  is  not  my  province  ;  whether  it 
may  be  one  of  the  fine  resources  of  nature  to  break  down 
those  masses  of  money  which,  locked  up  in  the  miser’s 
chest,  are  of  no  more  use  than  the  miser  himself ;  or 
whether  the  darkness  of  witchcraft  still  exist  in  this  age  ot 
argand  lamps  and  algebra.  But  the  fact  is  so,  and  will 
stand  the  test  of  time,  theatres,  and  the  volumes  of 
the  London  Gazette.” 

“  Yet,”  said  I,  u  the  actors  soon  grow  weary  of  their 
profession  ;  generally  retire  as  early  as  they  can  ;  and 
while  in  it,  are  certainly  far  from  being  the  most  contented 
of  mankind.”  -  -  - 

Observing  a  smile  on  the  intelligent  lips  of  a  lady  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  I  ventured  to  ask,  a  whether 
1  had  succeeded  in  convincing  her.” 

The  fair  auditor  admitted,  that  she  had  formed  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion,  “  chiefly  from  having  known  at  least  one 
performer  who  was  ardently  attached  to  the  stage.” 

The  Englishman  was,  as  he  might  justly  be,  proud  of 
his  ally ;  and  begged  of  the  lady  to  substantiate  his  theory 
of  the  fascination  of  theatres  by  the  example.  She  re¬ 
sisted  long  ;  but  at  last  indulged  us,  saying,  “  that  the 
story  pressed  perhaps  a  little  on  the  female  privilege  of 
seeing  the  same  question  in  various  points  of  view  ;  and 
that  she  should  take  care  in  future  how  she  smiled,” 
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Women  have  their  stars,  like  men;  and  the  star  oi 
-Matilda  Myrtle  was  whatever  star  presides  over  theatres, 
She  was  born  in  a  country  town  visited  four  times  a  year 
by  one  of  the  most  formidable  companies  that  eyer 
caricatured  Sheridan  or  Shakespeare.  At  twelve  she 
played  Juliet  at  school  with  prodigious  applause.  At 
fifteen^  she  blossomed  into  a  genius,  and  studied  alter¬ 
nately  the  sampler  and  the  44  School  for  Scandal.”  At 
seventeen,  she  became  romantic,  and  pined  for  love.  At 
eighteen,  she  burned  for  glory  and  was  upon  the  stage  ! 

The  early  career  of  all  actresses  is  much  the  same. 
Dress,  admiration,  head-aches,  exhausted  eyes,  and  eter¬ 
nal  farces,  are  the  chief  cares  and  pleasures  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Some  are  unlucky  ;  and  after  a  campaign  in  which 
the  world  discovers  that  they  have  mistaken  their  profes¬ 
sion,  are  sent  to  acquire  the  graces  in  the  circuit  of  the 
country  barns. 

But  Matilda  was  among  the  fortunate:  she  had  taste, 
and  sang  with  touching  sweetness;  she  had  talent,  and 
played  with  easy  vivacity  :  her  figure,  if  not  bewitching, 
was  feminine  ;  and  her  face,  if  not  fatal,  was  expressive. 
In  short,  she  became  a  public  favourite.  All  that  was 
graceful  in  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  the  drama  was  her 
peculiar  province  :  the  sighs  and  smiles  of  youthful  passion 
could  be  pictured  by  no  other  skill ;  the  anguish  of  the  re¬ 
jected  child,  the  love  of  the  innocent  wife,  the  fond  frenzy, 
and  the  tender  despair,  were  hers  without  a  rival.  Wealth 
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flowed  in  upon  her  ;  and,  most  hazardous  of  her  trials, 
lovers  followed  in  merciless  profusion. 

There  was  a  vast  deal  of  the  tender  passion  perpetually 
wandering  through  the  world  ;  but  routs  and  drawing¬ 
rooms,  morning  practices,  and  midnight  quadrilles,  nay. 
masquerades,  are  the  frigid  zone  to  the  temperature  of 
the  green-room.  A  perpetual  fire  of  billet-doux  pours  in 
upon  the  idol ;  and  if  a  conflagration  could  be  kindled 
within  her  bosom  by  embossed  paper  and  perfumed  wax. 
a  handsome  actress  would  be  burned  to  the  ground  within 
the  first  week  of  the  season. 

At  length,  one  lover  came  ;  fashionable,  fond,  and  de* 
voted,  beyond  all  the  language  of  devotedness.  Matilda 
still  spurned  the  chain  ;  but  who  can  for  ever  resist  time, 
importunity,  and  a  handsome  man  of  five-and-twenty,  who 
swears  that  he  will  drown  himself  ?  She  yet  resisted  long ; 
and  detected,  with  the  dexterity  of  woman,  the  little  arts 
by  which  the  lover  sought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
flinging  himself  at  her  fairy  feet  in  the  presence  of  a  won¬ 
dering  world. 

She  developed  him  behind  her  coach  in  partnership 
with  her  footman,  and  dismissed  them  both  without  a 
character.  She  saw  him  through  the  beard  of  a  rabbi, 
who  persecuted  her  with  the  cheapest  shawls  and  attar  of 
roses  on  earth.  She  declined  injuring  the  revenue  by 
dealing  in  Brussels  lace,  which  the  most  elegant  of  smug 
glers  offered  her  at  fifty  per  cent,  under  prime  cost. 

She  lost  the  patronage  of  a  match-making  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  by  refusing  to  shine  at  an  “intellectual” 
party,  in  which  the  faithful  and  ill-used  Sir  Charles  was  to 
display  in  the  deepest  azure. 

She  affronted  a  veteran  baroness  by  refusing  to  take  a 
seat  in  her  box,  to  receive  a  lecture  on  the  subject ;  and 
during  the  week  before  her  benefit,  when  Plutus  himself 
marches  with  his  hands  in  both  his  pockets,  to  have  the 
honour  of  paying  at  once  for  his  box  and  the  sight  of  the 
fairest  object  cf  human  adoration,  she  shut  herself  up  from 
human  eyes ;  and  in  bitterness,  worthy  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  fall  of  stocks,  lamented  the  hour 
when  this  enemy  of  her  peace  and  purse  first  cast  his 
glance  upon  her  captivations. 
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But  it  her  persecution  in  private  were  severe,  it  was 
nveterate,  indefatigable,  and  intolerable  in  public. 

I* rom  the  moment  when,  blooming  from  the  hands  of 
the  tirewoman,  and  exhilarated  by  a  full  view  of  her  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  pier-glass  of  the  green-room,  (a  glass 
which,  if  gazing  could  wear  out,  would  not  last  a  year 
in  any  theatre  in  England,)  she  tripped  upon  the  stage,  to 
the  moment  when,  loaded  with  applause  she  withdrew, 
and,  as  the  curtain  fell,  bore  all  hearts  with  her,  one  eter¬ 
nal  opera-glass  was  pointed  towards  the  scene.  She  saw 
this  optic  ordnance  with  its  crystal  muzzle  levelled  point- 
blank  upon  her  charms  :  now  covering  her  countenance  : 
now  sending  its  full  discharge  into  her  fair  and  agitated 
bosom  ;  now  leisurely  ranging  over  her  form,  to  revert 
with  exhaustless  attack  to  a  face  blushing  through  all  the 
rouge  that  was  to  blush  through  the  five  endless  acts  of 
a  modern  comedy. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  repel  the  assailant  was  im¬ 
possible,  except  by  ordering  his  assassination  :  to  love 
him  might  be  difficult ;  but — to  marry  him  was  easy. 
She  made  up  her  mind  ;  and  then,  as  is  usual,  applied  for 
advice. 

Her  confidante  and  privy-councillor  was  a  pretty 
actress,  in  her  own  style  ;  and  her  frequent  double,  when 
she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  indisposition — to  make  her 
appearance. 

u  There,”  said  Matilda,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  MSS., 
14  there  is  my  task  for  the  week  to  come ;  who  could  en¬ 
dure  such  drudgery ?” 

44  Horrible  !”  said  Sophonisba. 

44  Those  managers  are  absolutely  barbarous,”  said  Ma¬ 
tilda.  44  Can  they  imagine  that  minds,  memories,  or  spirits, 
can  hold  out  under  this  eternal  study  ?” 

44  Perfectly  impossible,”  said  Sophonisba. 

44 1  would  rather  quit  the  stage,  or  London,  or  the 
world,  than  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  task-masters.  Bet¬ 
ter  be  milking  cows,  or  making  cheeses ;  or  teaching 
brats  in  a  village  school ;  or  nursing  an  old  husband  ;  or 
doing  any  of  the  hundred  miseries  of  women  ;  thaa 
wasting  life,  health,  understanding,  and  temper  on  the 
stage,”  declaimed  Matilda. 
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44  Undeniably  true,  my  dear  Matilda ;  what  I  have 
thought  a  hundred  times  a  day,  but  never  could  express 
as  you  can,”  said  Sophonisba,  charmed  with  the  chance 
of  getting  rid  of  her. 

44  Yes,  my  dear  Sophy,  by  quitting  the  stage,  I  should 
escape  a  sea  of  troubles.  What  woman  on  earth  could 
endure  wading  through  the  infinite  mass  of  stupidity  that 
lies  upon  that  table.  And  then  to  stand  before  the  public 
the  ridiculous  figure  that  every  ridiculous  writer  imagines 
to  be  charming  ;  to  bear  the  blame  of  all ;  the  worn-out 
jest ;  the  dull  dialogue  ;  the  unnatural  character,  that 
every  dramatic  dunce  conceives  to  be  wit,  eloquence,  and 
nature.  Even  to  disgrace  my  figure,  such  as  it  is,  by  the 
burlesque  costume  and  horrid  materials  that  would  make 
even  beauty  hideous ;  and  do  all  this,  not  once,  but  every 
night  in  every  year,  of  a  miserable,  toilsome,  thankless 
existence.” 

44  You  speak  like  an  oracle,”  said  Sophonisba.  44  It  is 
absolutely  scandalous  that  talents  and  beauty  like  yours 
should  be  condemned  to  our  unhappy  profession, — chained 
like  a  galley-slave  to  the  oar  1” 

44  Or,  like  a  wretch  condemned  to  the  mines  ;  working 
for  the  profit  of  others,  arid  the  slave  of  twenty  tyrants, 
till  he  dies,”  exclaimed  Matilda. 

44  <  >t,  like  a  recruit  in  a  marching  regiment,  beguiled  in 
an  hour  of  inexperience  into  his  dreadful  trade ;  and 
from  that  hour,  not  daring  to  call  his  soul  his  own,  till 
hardships  break  up  his  constitution  for  the  hospital,  or  the 
field  consigns  him  to  the  grave  !”  still  more  sorrowfully 
exclaimed  her  friend. 

44  Then,  dearest  Sophy,  the  morning  rehearsal ;  the 
march  through  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  to  shiver  on  a  stage, 
dreary  as  a  dungeon,  with  no  more  light  than  serves  to 
show  the  faces  of  the  condemned  drudges  to  each  other.” 

44  Then  the  evening  performance  ;  the  toil,  whether  out 
of  spirits  or  in  ;  the  frightful  necessity  of  looking  de¬ 
lighted,  when  you  are  miserable,  and  of  smiling  and  sing¬ 
ing  when  you  would  give  the  world  for  leave  to  yawn  and 
go  to  bed,”  said  Sophy,  with  a  face  of  despair. 

44  Then,  the  misery  of  failure  ;  the  chance  of  being  hissed 
by  some  drunken  wretch,  privileged  by  the  half-price  of 
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the  shilling  gallery.  The  certainty  of  being  attacked  by 
the  horrid  criticisms  of  the  newspapers  ;  ill-treated  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  twice  worse  on  a  Sunday.  Others 
may  have  nerve  to  endure  it ;  but  Matilda  Myrtle  must 
die.”  \  v 

44  True,  frightfully  true  ;  —to  be  the  habitual  resource  of 
scribblers,  when  there  is  no  parliamentary  nonsense,  or 
suburb  squabble  to  fill  their  columns,  when  ministers  are 
gone  to  sleep,  and  the  Old  Bailey  hangs  no  more.” 

46  ’Tis  melancholy ! — Then,  the  chance  of  illness  that 
may,  in  an  hour,  destroy  the  features  of  the  beauty,  or 
leave  the  singer  without  a  note ;  and  the  certainty  that 
every  year  of  a  profession  which,  like  ours,  wears  out  life, 
will  be  leaving  room  for  horrid  comparisons  even  with 
ourselves,”  murmured  Matilda,  casting  an  involuntary 
glance  at  the  mirror. 

44  Then,  the  being  forced  to  give  up  all  society,  by  the 
perpetual  labour  of  the  stage  ;  or  worse,  the  being  com¬ 
pelled,  under  pain  of  her  making  a  party  against  you,  to 
attend  the  rout  of  some  supercilious  woman  of  fashion,  to 
exhibit  for  her  supercilious  set,  and  give  her  the  eclat  of 
public  talent  cheap.  Let  me  die  first!”  murmured  So- 
phonisba. 

44  Yes  ;  to  stand  upon  a  pedestal,  and  play  candelabra 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  her  drawing-room  ;  to  be  shown, 
like  the  laughing  hyena,  for  the  mere  oddity  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  ;  or  perched  like  a  parrot,  or  a  kangaroo  upon  its 
hind  legs,  for  the  tricks  and  teazing  of  all  the  grown  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  red-book.  It  is  what  1  have  endured  with  mv 
soul  wringing,  but  what  I  never  will  endure  again!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  agonized  Matilda. 

44  Then,  my  love,  to  return  with  an  aching  head  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  find  a  peremptory  note  from  the 
theatre,  with  a  packet  of  stuff  that  you  must  force  into 
that  aching  head  before  rehearsal  on  that  very  day ;  a 
business  which,  of  course,  compels  you  to  sit  up  till 
morning ;  or,  if  you  sleep,  fills  you  with  hideous  sights 
and  sounds,  nightmares  made  up  of  angry  managers ; 
pitfulls  of  puppies,  hissing,  grimacing,  and  groaning  at 
^ou  ;  and  whole  theatres  in  uproar  for  your  utter  ruin.” 

«  Or,  after  having  worn  my  eyes  red,  and  laboured  my 
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self  into  a  mortal  fatigue,  that  would  make  one  envy  « 
post-chaise  driver  at  an  election  ;  or  a  donkey  at  Brighton : 
or  a  ministerial  member  ordered  to  sit  up  for  cdl  the  divi¬ 
sions  ;  or  a  pedestrian  curate  with  three  churches  and  no 
connexion  with  a  lord  ;  or  any  thing  that  in  this  weary 
world  is  the  very  essence  of  weariness  :  to  find  that  all 
goes  for  nothing,  and  that  the  thing  you  have  to  appear  in 
is  hissed  from  the  first  scene,  and  sent  to  the  shades, 
author,  actress,  and  all,  by  a  discriminating  audience,  of 
whom  one-half  are  half-seas  over.” 

“  Misery  indescribable  !  I  have  felt  it  often.  But  for 
you,  my  dearest  Matilda,  to  appear  before  such  an 
audience ! — I  have  innumerable  times  said  to  myself,  and 
said  with  anguish  at  the  hard  fate  of  our  profession, — Shall 
such  a  being,  so  graceful,  so  lovely,  so  formed  to  ornament 
and  delight  the  first  circles,  be  exposed,  night  after  night, 
to  the  rudeness,  the  horrid  clamour,  and  the  silly  caprice 
of  a  multitude,  not  one  of  whom  was  fit  to  come  within 
the  same  walls  with  her,  to  breathe  the  same  air,  to 
look - ” 

“  Now,  you  flatter.  But  you  were  always  kind,  Sophy, 
And  yet  there  is  great  justice  in  what  you  say.  The  truth 
is,  no  woman  of  common  sensibility  can  feel  at  her  ease 
before  the  mixed  kind  of  persons  that,  in  the  theatre,  take 
the  liberty  of  insulting  every  thing  one  looks,  says,  or  does; 
But  then,  even  this  is  better  than  the  attentions,  the — how 
can  I  pronounce  it? — the  love. — What  can  be  more 
Odious,  than  to  be  the  perpetual  object  of  vulgar  admira¬ 
tion  ;  to  be  honoured  by  the  flames  of  gentlemen  from 
Cheapside,  and  clerks  in  banking-houses,  ready  to  be 
hanged  for  your  sake  ;  to  be  placarded  as  the  goddess  of 
some  thriving  pawnbroker,  or  create  pistoling  in  the  souls 
of  two  apprentices  in  the  depths  of  Whitechapel  ?” 

“  Say  no  more„  Matilda  ;  I  die  at  the  thought.  But 
Vfcur  feelings  must  have  deceived  you.  Those  desperate 
persons  must  have  kept  their  follies  to  themselves  ;  they 
dared  4  never  tell  their  love.’  They  must  have  4  pined  in 
thought’  behind  their  counters,  and  shut  up  their  sorrows 
like  their  shops.” 

u  Come  now,  confess,  Sophy,  have  you  not  yourself 

been  showered  with  notes  in  this  stvle  ?  These  are  but 
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this  morning’s  work,  the  produce  of  a  single  twopenny- 
post.” 

She  threw  a  handful  of  billets  on  the  table,  of  which 
her  friend  read  fragments. 

^  ^  ^  *  r  T  .  /  *  *  .  « 

“  Ange  de  mon  cosur , 

u  Inspired  by  your  divine  beauty,  j'ai  Vhonncur  to  make 
you  know,  that  I  am  professeur  de  danse  to  the  Theatre 
Olympique ;  that  l  am  enivre  de  vos  charities ' ;  and  that  I 
am  ready  to  resign  ina  libcrte,  la  liberte  d&licieuse  da 
celibat,  for  the  honour  of  calling  la  bellissima  figlia  di 
Thalia  mine  avec - .” 

,  * '  ’  '  **  ,  i  . 

*  i  «  v  .  .  r*  ,A  **  a  /  V  *  » 

.  *  *.  '  '  |  ,i  /  *  •  <  ■  *  .  ■  ^  t 

u  How  could  any  human  heart  resist  the  Frenchman’s 
two  legs  and  three  languages  ?  But,  dismissing  poor  Hip 
polyte  Adonis,  what  comes  next  ?  A  military  lover. 

u  Divine  girl,  of  my  soul, 

“I  saw  you  on  the  stage  last  night,  and  have  adored 
you  ever  since.  1  have  prospects  of  the  highest  military 
kind.  I  am  ensign  in  a  crack  corps  of  local  militia.  1 
may  be  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  time.  Be  mine,  my 
angel  ;  and  if  I  fall,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  pension 
allotted  to  the  widows  of  heroes  ;  and  — ; — .” 

“  I  cannot  get  through  any  more  of  Julius  Cmsar 
Stubbs.”. 

u  Spell-bound,  like  myself,”  said  Matilda,  with  a  sad 
smile,  “  the  gallant  ensign’s  words  are  as  irregular  recruits 
as  any  in  his  regiment ;  and  his  orthography  is  quite  as 
much  the  child  of  nature  as  his  passion.  But  read  this 
one,  much  more  to  the  purpose  ;  and,  by  the  paleness  of 
its  ink,  and  the  stiffness  of  its  character,  probably  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  attic  philosopher  himself,” 

t  »  •  9  *  • 

u  Madam, 

UI  scorn  to  disguise  either  my  feelings  or  my  circum 
stances  on  any  occasion  whatever.  As  to  the  iatter, — 1 
am  between  sixty  and  seventy.  The  scoundrel  pamph¬ 
leteers  who  hoodwink  this  contemptible  generation,  and 
Vol.  11. — 14 
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calumniate  the  friends  of  truth,  call  me  a  dotard  of  eighty 
It  is  a  falsehood. 

“  I  live  in  a  fourth  floor  in  Seven  Dials  ;  receive  for  my 
literary  labours  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  a  year  ;  and 
live,  as  you  may  perceive,  a  proud,  philosophic,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  life.  It  is  proper  to  apprise  you  that  1  have  a 
cough,  which,  however,  is  not  dangerous,  for  I  have  had 
it  these  forty  years  ;  that  1  have  a  weekly  fit  of  the  gout, 
which,  however,  goes  off  by  nursing  and  the  eau  d'husson ; 
and  that  at  the  full  of  every  moon  I  have  sensations  which 
the  empiricism  of  physicians  calls  being  out  of  one’s 
mind.  . 

u  Having  done  so  much  for  mankind,  I  think  it  time  to 
do  something  for  myself.  I  have  heard  of  you,  Madam, 
in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  and  offer  you  the  honour  of 
my  alliance.  ^  . 

“  Your  income  added  to  mine  would  increase  our  mutual 
enjoyments.  You  would  have  sufficient  occupation  for 
your  leisure,  in  dusting  my  books,  copying  my  MSS., 
making  my  gruel,  and  mending  my  stockings. 

“  I  should  have  more  leisure  to  scourge  the  absurdities 
of  the  living  generation,  and  enlighten  the  darkness  of  the 
future. 

“  I  remain,  if  not  with  the  silly  ardour  of  youth,  with 
the  wisdom  and  constancy  of  years, 

“  Madam, 

“Yours,  as  you  may  deserve, 

“Franklin  Hampden  Mackoul. 

“  Or,  originally  and  more  properly,  Mac-Owl.” 

u  I  shall  have  the  tastelessness  to  resist  the  charms  of 
‘  divine  philosophy,’  even  with  its  feet  wrapped  in  flan¬ 
nel,”  said  Matilda  ;  “  and  now,  I  beseech  you,  throw  those 
ardent  missives  into  their  congenial  fire.” 

“  One  I  must  positively  rescue ;  it  is  so  charmingly 
musked,”  said  Sophonisba.  u  It  is,  I  perceive,  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  dashing  style.” 

“  Angel  of  the  drama!  delight  of  Drury  !  sweet  magi¬ 
cian  of  melodrame !  I  am  a  wild  young  fellow,  in  love 
with  you  to  distraction.  I  tell  you,  with  the  proudest  con- 
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sciousness  of  your  reciprocating  my  feelings,  that  I  have 
not  one  shilling  to  rub  to  another.  Within  these  two  days 
I  have  smiled  my  adieu  to  the  gates  of  King’s  Bench  ; 
and  in  two  minutes  more  I  shall  be  at  your  feet,  if  you 
command  me. 

> 

‘‘Disdain  me  not,  my  enchantress;  for  if  my  passion  is 
potent,  my  hate  is  horrible ;  if  my  fondness  is  flame,  my 
revenge  is  ruin.  t 

“  I  shall  wait  at  the  New  Hummuins  just  half  an  hour 
for  your  answer.  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ; 
nay,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  my  wife.  But  if  1  hear  nothing 
from  you,  beware  !  As  surely  as  you  play  Juliet  this  night, 
you, will  find  a  Romeo  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  loaded  with  slugs  to  the  muzzle  ;  one  of 
which  he  will  fire  at  your  too  lovely,  too  perfidious  face  ; 
and  the  other  into  his  own  too  tender,  too  adoring  bosom. 

“  I  ana  in  despair,  my  angel.  Life  is  valueless  without 
you.  Love  me,  and  l  shall  secure  an  engagement  in  the 
Birmingham  company  for  us  both  ;  scorn  me,  and  we  die 
together. 

“  Adieu,  Charlotte !  till  seven  o’clock  this  evening, 
pistol  in  hand. 

“  Yours,  over  and  ever, 

“  Werter.” 


“  Have  I  not  real  cause  to  tremble  at  this  madman  ?” 
said  Matilda. 

“  Frightful,  but  too  true,”  said  her  friend.  “  A  popular 
actress  ought  always  to  insure  her  life  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  season.  There  is  Fanny  Phantom  fired  at  as 
regularly  as  a  partridge  in  September;  and  poor  Lucy 
Lovelace’s  exquisite  skin  has  been  riddled  in  the  most 
merciless  manner.  Yes,  we  are  a  perfect  pigeon-match  ; 
with  only  this  difference,  that  they  fire  at  us  in  our  cage.” 

“  And  still  worse  than  those  evils  of  our  wretched  pro¬ 
fession,  my  kind  Sophy,  are  the  horrid  equivocal  or  une¬ 
quivocal  attentions  of  coxcombs,  every  word  on  whose 
tongues  is  the  most  impudent  condescension. — To  be 
hunted  from  party  to  party,  by  Cornet  this  of  the  lancers, 
and  General  that  of  the  guards  ;  to  be  given  over  by  the 
whisperers  as  the  peculiar  property  of  Colonel  Jilt,  that 
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plague  of  the  green-room  ;  and  declared  to  be  ready  to 
drop  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Piper,  that  plague  of  every 
other  room,  if  he  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  swallow 
us - 

44  Quite  undeniable,  and  quite  abominable  ;  but  what  is 
to  be  done,  but  Hy  the  stage  and  the  world  together  V 
sighed  Sophonisba. 

44  Nothing  but  to  die — or  marry.  The  alternative  is 
painful,  and  I  have  never  thought  about  it ;  and  yet,  my 
dear, — if  there  were  a  being  devoted  to  one  for  oneself 
alone!”  sighed  Matilda. 

“  Oh,  that  is  a  tale  of  other  dayg.  Man  is  of  all  animals 
the  most  selfish  ;  and  the  actors  are - — ” 

44  Heavens!  you  don’t  think  I  could  marry  any  human 
being  connected  with  the  stage.  No,  acquit  me  of  the 
frightful  idea.  In  one  word, — l  wanted  your  opinion 
about  Sir  Charles,”  said  Matilda,  covered  with  a  rosy 
blush,  love’s  proper  hue. 

44  The  man  of  all  men  that  I  should  have  chosen  for  my 
inestimable  friend.  But  you  will  not,  must  not  think  of 
quitting  the  stage  yet !  What  am  l  to  do,  deprived  of  my 
model,  my  guide,  my  inspirer,  my  friend  of  friends  ?” 

44 1  have  asked  your  advice,  and  upon  it  will  depend  my 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  Sir  Charles.  Say — no,  and  I 
dismiss  him  at  once,  and  am  an  actress  for  life,”  faintly 
pronounced  Matilda. 

44  Then,  that  will  I  never  say  and  Sophonisba’s  zeal 
for  matrimony  flowed  back  in  full  current.  44  My  dearest 
love,  you  must  consult  your  own  happiness.  You  have 
chosen  well,  and  wisely. — Perish  the  stage  !  perish  all  in¬ 
ferior  ties!  and  let  your  beauty  and  your  talents  shine  in 
the  circle  for  which  they  were  formed.  Now,  take  this 
pen,  and  write  an  answer  to  a  lover,  who  will  make  you 
the  envy  of  one  sex,  as  you  are  already  the  admiration  of 
the  other: — write,  write,  write.” 

44  And  yet  I  have  some  lingering  doubts, — some  childish 
fondness  for  the  stage  still and  Matilda’s  cheek  grew 
pale. 

44  Impossible  !  for  the  stage — for  weariness — exposure 
—caprice  !  No,  no  !  Sir  Charles  must  not  be  ill-treated, 
made  unhappy,  perhaps  driven  to  make  way  with  himself 
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.Lei  me  write  the  note  to  him,  and  be  the  first  to  wish  you 
both  joy.” 

feophonisba’s  cheek  flushed  with  anticipated  triumph 
as  she  handed  the  note  to  the  reluctant  bride. 


CHAPTER  If. 

The  deed  was  done  :  the  note  flew  forth.  Sir  Charles 
flew  to  the  feet  of  the  young  actress  on  the  wings  of  ro¬ 
mance.  A  week  of  delightful  hurry  vanished  away  in 
bridal  preparation.  Of  that  week,  not  a  moment  found 
Sir  Charles  without  a  speech,  a  present,  or  a  project  for 
making  the  path  of  life  a  path  of  rosebuds. 

Matilda  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  past,  present,  or  fu¬ 
ture.  She  married  ;  was  called  your  u  Ladyship,”  was  on 
board  the  Calais  packet,  and  was  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
before  her  head  had  ceased  to  whirl  ;  or  her  day  to  be  a 
dream  of  white  dresses,  showy  liveries,  and  the  handsomest 
chariot  and  four  that  ever  glittered  over  the  Chaussde  from 
St.  James'  Church-door. 

The  dream  continued,  though  its  objects  were  changed  ; 
and  in  it  the  fair  Matilda  was  swept,  with  English  rapidity, 
over  the  Alps,  through  luxuriant  Lombardy  to  regal  Mi¬ 
lan  ;  was  enraptured  in  the  marble  halls  of  Florence  ;  was 
more  enraptured  in  the  antique  majesty  of  Rome  ;  was 
more  enraptured  still  among  the  picturesque  delights  of 
Naples;  till  saturated  with  banquets,  concerts,  the  Chiaja, 
and  the  San  Carlo  ;  having  seen  the  royal  boat-races,  the 
museums,  the  old  king,  the  young  king,  Pompeii  and  Ve¬ 
suvius,  till  loyalty  and  curiosity  sank  under  the  burden  ; 
she  left  them  all,  and  flew  through  the  gay  Bolognese  to 
queenly  Venice,  already  half  devoured  by  the  sea,  and  alto¬ 
gether  devoured  by  the  Austrians;  floated  over  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  lakes,  with  their  wooden  islands,  and  their  palazzi 
of  plaster;  mounted  to  the  Simplon,  disgraced  by  so  many 
coach-loads  of  tourists,  every  fool  of  them  trying  to  write 
something  more  foolish  than  the  fool  who  wrote  before  : 
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and  closed  her  weary  wings  in  a  ferme  ornce  wrapt  in  the 
thickest  of  all  autumnal  vineyards  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

A  month  of  ripe  grapes,  Clarens,  and  Mont-Blanc^  of 
poetic  moonlight,  goat’s- milk,  and  boating  on  the  bur¬ 
nished  waters ;  twilight,  and  Tell’s  chapel,  exhausted  the 
tourist  glories  of  Switzerland.  Matilda  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  entered  her  mansion  in  Portman  Square,  and  was 
received  by  a  legion  in  livery  ;  gave  a  private  party  to  five 
hundred  friends,  and — the  dream  was  done. 

There  are  two  worlds  even  here  ;  the  real  and  the  ima¬ 
ginary  ;  the  world  of  man,  and  the  world  of  woman. 

Sir  Charles  had  returned  into  his,  at  the  moment  when 
Matilda’s  had  vanished.  He  was  an  honourable, liberal,  and 
ioving  man.  But  his  horses  and  his  tenantry,  his  club  and 
St.  Steven's,  shared  the  soul  that  love  had  exclusively  filled 
during  the  first  year.  He  had  gone  through  the  regular 
stages  of  the  tender  passion  ;  and  was  now  in  that  tem¬ 
perature  that  makes  an  excellent  husband. 

Matilda  was  fonder  of  him  than  in  their  earliest  union  , 
yet  she  unaccountably  pined.  Her  colour  fled  ;  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  she  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  distressed  and  discontented. 

•> 

One  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  in  an  apartment  filled 
with  luxury,  and  opening  on  a  garden  breathing  exotic 
fragrance*  her  involuntary  sigh  attracted  the  attention  of 
Eugenia,  a  young  relative  of  Sir  Charles  ;  who,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  from  a  volume  in  her  hand,  was  struck 
witii  the  contrast  of  so  much  unhappiness  in  a  countenance 
so  formed  to  please. 

The  western  sun  threw  a  faint  tinge  upon  the  cheek,  and 
touched  the  profusion  of  ringlets  that  clustered  over  it 
with  rich  lights  ;  but  the  lip  was  pale,  the  eye  was  sunk, 
and  the  white  hand  that  supported  the  head  was  languid 
and  thin.  Eugenia  anxiously  impaired  whether  “  she  was 
indisposed  ?” 

“  No,”  was  the  answer ;  « I  never  was  freer  from 
actual  illness  in  my  life.” 

“  Yet,  you  are  evidently  unhappy.  Has  Sir  Charles 
offended  ?” 

“  He  is  the  kindest  of  the  kind  ; — and  yet,  Eugenia,  I 
will  acknowledge  I  feel  a  weariness  indescribable  ;  a  loss 
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ot  interest  in  existence  ;  a  heavy  depression  of  heart  and 
senses,  which  would  almost  reconcile  me  to  abandoning 
society,  life — possibly,  1  am  dying.” 

Eugenia  in  alarm  approached  her,  and  taking  her  hand, 
asked  whether  its  wild  yet  fearful  throbbings  might  not  be 
the  mere  effect  of  the  summer’s  day  ?  whether  she  had 
ever  been  liable  to  fluctuations  of  spirits? 

“  Never,”  was  the  answer.  “  For  six  years  1  led  the 
happiest  life  that  woman  could  lead.  I  was  the  gayest  of 
the  gay.  v  I  never  knew  a  moment’s  dreariness  while — I 
was  upon  the  stage. 

“Your  Ladyship  surprises  me: — it  may  have  had  its 
amusements  :  but  the  trouble,  the  actual  toil — ” 

“  Absolutely  nothing,”  was  the  reply.  “  Or  if  it  were 
something,  habit  gives  ease.  One  part  is  so  like  another, 
— originality  is  not  the  crying  sin  of  modern  authorship, 
— that  a  single  play  generally  lets  one  into  the  secret  of 
every  other  during  the  season.  I  have  known  one  French 
melodrarne  figure  in  the  fourfold  shape  of  tragedy,  come¬ 
dy,  opera,  and  farce,  for  a  twelve- month  together.” 

u  But  the  horror  of  appearing  before  an  audience —  I 
should  absolutely  die  of  the  first  fright,”  s^d  Eugenia, 
with  a  shudder.  , 

“  Women  arc  sometimes  very  courageous  animals,” 
said  the  mourner,  with  a  rising  smile.  “  Half  our  present 
acquaintance  exhibit  an  intrepidity  which  I  never  dreamed 
of  equalling.  Have  you  ever  observed  Lady  Maria  dri- 
vingthe  reluctant  duke  into  the  matrimonial  net  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  laughing  universe  ;  or  the  fortitude  of  the 
Baroness  Bronze,  under  the  hottest  fire  of  all  sorts  of  scan¬ 
dal  ?  No  ;  the  actress  is  too  much  absorbed  in  her  part, 
to  think  of  any  thing  else  after  the  first  five  minutes  ;  and 
after  all,  what  is  there  to  terrify  any  one  in  applause  ?” 

“  But  failure— the  misery  of  having  to  bear  the  sins  of 
some  creature  of  common-place,  and  be  answerable  for 
the  innumerable  sottiscs  of  the  most  stupid  of  this  stupid 
world.”  - 

“  Quite  a  bagatelle,”  said  Matilda.  “  Nothing  is  more 
easily  disengaged  than  the  actress  from  the  author.  The 
wretch  is  ruined  ;  the  actress  rises,  only  the  more  a  phoe¬ 
nix  from  the  funeral  pile.  The  public  hiss  the  play,  and 
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applaud  the  performer  with  the  purest  impartiality.  They 

pity  4  the  charming  Miss  A - -  tor  having  had  a  part  so 

unworthy  of  her  talents  or  give  the  4  exquisite  Miss  B — 
double  credit  for  the  delightful  vivacity  with  which  she 
bore  up  against  the  abominable  dulness  of  the  dullest  di¬ 
alogue  that  ever  oozed  from  human  pen.’  ”  A  glow  of 
recollected  triumph  began  to  tinge  the  melancholy  cheek. 

1  4‘  But,  then,  to  be  excluded  from  the  w'orld  :  if  it  were 
by  nothing  but  the  perpetual  employment  of  the  stage  ?” 

44  Excluded  from  w  hat  world  ?”  pronounced  Matilda, 
with  a  glance  of  scorn.  “From  the  tedious,  common¬ 
place,  and  worthless  world  that  we  are  now  condemned 
to  ;  from  the  infinite  honour  of  mixing  with  idiotic  young 
men,  wrho  spend  life  in  yawning,  and  making  every  one 
else  yawn  ;  or  wicked  old  ones,  whose  vice  is  as  hideous 
as  its  marks  upon  their  countenances  ;  or  with  vapid 
young  women,  w  hose  soul  contains  but  two  ideas — a  sense 
of  l heir  own  perfections,  and  a  longing  for  the  rent-roll  of 
some  uncouth  lord  of  the  adjoining  acres  ;  or  with  old 
ones,  possessing  but  two  others — how  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  match  for  their  sons  and  daughters ;  and  how  to 
level  the  refutation  of  every  woman  of  honour  to  their 
own. 

44  4  True,  desperately  true. — Yet  to  know  none  but  act¬ 
ors, — a  strange  race,  as  I  should  conceive  ;  and  not  very 
captivating  to  a  refined  taste,”  laughed  Eugenia. 

“  You  had  better  not  make  the  experiment,  my  dear,” 
was  the  reply,  44  it  you  wish  to  have  your  4  bosom’s  lord 
sit  lightly  on  bis  throne.’  't  here  are  varieties  of  character 
among  them,  it  is  true  ;  and  perhaps  no  one  should  choose 
there,  w  ho  was  determined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prime  min¬ 
ister  or  a  lord  chancellor.  But  recollect  what  they  have 
been,  and  are  ;  almost  all  urged  to  the  stage  by  natural 
animation,  by  that  turn  for  w  it,  that  taste  for  adventure 
and  pleasantry,  the  true  drama  of  life,  which  makes  hu¬ 
man  beings  most  amusing  and  amused.  The  stage  culti¬ 
vates  all  those  powers  ;  tills  the  story-teller  with  anecdote, 
the  humourist  with  jest,  and  the  man  of  observation  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  stirring  and  singular  portion  of 
life.  Some,  too,  are  beings  of  real  genius  ;  glowing  with 
hue  thought;  touched  with  the  poetry  of  mind,  eloquent 
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and  various  in  conversation,  and  with  manners  softened 
and  polished  by  the  graces  of  the  stage.  Some  of  those, 
too,  are  handsome  ;  for,  such  the  stage  chooses  from  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  now,  Eugenia,  only  wonder  that  I  remained 
long  enough  uncaptivated  to  be  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles.” 

“  But  those  were  the  sunny  hours,”  said  Eugenia. 
il  How  could  one  endure  the  incessant  rehearsals,  the  late 
hours,  or  even  the  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same 
characters  ?” 

V  I  (  . 

I  never  knew*  the  misery  of  late  hours,”  said  Matilda, 
with  a  sigh,  “  until  1  lived  in  the  world  of  duchesses. 
How  I  envy  those  untirable  skeletons  the  faculty  of  keep¬ 
ing  awake  all  night.  I  was  generally  sunk  into  the  soundest, 
of  all  slumbers,  before  any  woman  of  rank  in  town  had  put 
on  the  night’s  rouge  for  the  first  of  the  half  hundred  parties 
that  she  must  terrify  with  the  moral  of  her  physiognomy 
before  morn.  My  dreams,  too,  were  delight  itself ; — no 
horrid  round  of  spectres  predicting  broken  fortune  and 
public  disclosure  ; — no  morning  levies  of  duns,  nor  agonies 
at  the  displeasure  of  my  waiting- maid  ;  but  the  sounds  of  the 
stage  still  in  my  ear,  and  heightened  by  the  magic  of  sleep 
into  deliciousness  ;  the  figures  of  the  drama  living  again 
before  me  in  lovely  procession — myself  a  queen,  or  a  sylph, 
or  in  some  bower  of  roses  and  all  kinds  of  sweets,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  homage  of  seraskiers  and  sovereigns  ;  or  order¬ 
ing  my  car,  and  floating  like  another  goddess  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  ;  or  some  other  idea,  equally  strange  and  charming.” 

Her  fancy  kindled  her  fine  face  as  she  said  the  words, 
and  she  looked  the  handsome  creature  that  she  had  been. 
“  I  see  I  must  give  up  the  question,”  said  Eugenia  ; 
but  if  your  ladyship  looked  as  dangerous  on  the  stage 
as  you  do  at  this  moment,  you  must  have  been  horribly 
plagued  with  the  attentions  of  all  kinds  of  strange  men.” 

“  Bather  say  perplexed,  my  dear ;”  and  the  cheek  wore 
a  still  livelier  crimson,  as  Matilda  rose,  and  walked  towards 
the  magnificent  mirror.  “  The  number  of  attentions  that 
one  receives  may  be  embarrassing,  and  the  admirers  may 
be  now  and  then  very  odd  people  ;  but,  entre  nous ,  no 
woman  ever  dies  of  the  most  overwhelming  admiration. 
Some  of  those  attentions  were  elegant,  and  from  the  ele¬ 
gant.  The  simplest  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  simplest 
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world  thinks  well  of  one’s  appearance  is  a  pleasure  ;  but 
the  delight  of  befog  the  object  of  high-bred  animation,  or 
receiving  the  unequivocal  homage,  that,  paid  to  an  actress, 
can  be  paid  only  to  her  beauty  and  her  genius  :  of  feeling 
that  she  is  not  pursued  by  the  mercenary  for  her  for¬ 
tune,  nor  by  the  mean  for  her  rank  ;  is  absolutely  the  most 
intoxicating  draught  that  can  steal  away  the  understanding 
of  woman.” 

She  stood,  in  the  reviving  pride  of  loveliness,  arranging 
her  fine  hair  before  the  mirror.  u  But.  apropos,  it  grows 
late.  What  was*the  hour  for  our  undergoing  the  countess’s 
dinner  v 

“  I  must  acknowledge  your  ladyship’s  complete  victory,” 
said  Eugenia  ;  u  and  shall  leave  you  but  for  a  moment  to 
dress.  In  the  meantime,  here  is  the  evening  paper,  just 
come,  and  full  of  the  opera,  and  the  arrival  of  the  French  4 
ambassador,  covered  with  ribbons, and  leaving  all  the  belles 
of  Paris  in  despair.” 

On  her  return,  she  found  Matilda  sitting  at  the  table, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  her  colour  gone,  her  lips 
quivering,  and  tears  stealing  down  her  cheek.  Astonished 
and  alarmed,  she  glanced  over  the  paper  to  discover  the 
fatal  news  ;  it  was  neither  battle  nor  shipwreck,  but  a  pa¬ 
ragraph  in  almost  invisible  print,  in  an  almost  invisible 
corner. 


u  Last  night,  the  favourite  drama  from  the  French, 

*  Julia,  or  the  Recovered  Daughter,’  was  performed.  The' 
lovely  Sophonisba  Sweetbriar  played  the  heroine,  with  the 
universal  applause  of  a  crowded  house.  Her  disdain  of 
the  marquis,  the  anxiety  of  her  escape,  and  the  agony  of 
meeting  her  indignant  father,  were  admirable,  if  nothing 
can  elface  our  recollection  of  its  former  exquisite  repre¬ 
sentative,  at  least  its  present  one  is  without  a  rival.” 


“  There  !”  exclaimed  Matilda,  starting  from  the  table  ; 
1  there  !  see  an  example  of  the  basest  perfidy.  What  an 
abominable  creature ! — I  at  last  see  what  was  the  purpose 
of  her  whole  conduct — of  her  cunning,  her  advice  ; — in- 
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sidious  wretch  !-— I  was  in  her  way,  and*She  determined  to 
remove  me  ” 

1  * 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Eugenia  attempted  to 
soothe  her  :  the  attempt  was  in  vain. 

But  the  dinner  hour  was  come  ;  and  she  at  length  asked 
the  weeping  fair  one,  whether  she  should  not  order  the  car¬ 
riage  ? 

“  Yes,”  said  Matilda;  u  order  it,  and  instantly;  fori 
must  see  this  abominable  woman’s  performance  before  I 
sleep — if  I  am  ever  to  sleep  again. — Never  will  I  put  faith 
in  human  protestations  while  1  live.” 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door.  Matilda  arrived  at  the 
theatre  as  the  curtain  rose.  She  saw  her  wily  friend, 
looking  pretty  enough  on  the  stage  to  make  any  woman  in 
the  boxes  miserable.  She  heard  the  plaudits  ;  she  heard 
them  reiterated;  and ’the  clever  actress  played  better  and 
better  ;  till  Matilda  coold  endure  the  sight  no  longer,  and 
flew  out  of  the  house. 

In  the  carriage  she  flung  herself  on  Eugenia’s  neck,  and 
owned  that,  with  every  means  of  happiness,  she  was  the 
most  unhappy  being  alive. 

“  Her  habits  had  been  broken  up  ;  the  natural  pursuit 
of  her  mind  was  taken  away  ;  the  current  of  her  original 
delights  was  turned  oft  ;  and  fashionable  life,  opulence, 
and  enjoyment  could  not  refill  the  deserted  course.  Let 
no  actress,”  sighed  she,  “  ever  dream  of  happiness,  but  in 
adhering  to  the  profession  of  her  heart,  her  habits,  and  her 
genius !” 

Matilda  withered  like  an  autumnal  flower.  The  climate 
of  England  threatened  her  with  consumption.  Travel 
was  prescribed  ;  and  the  Swiss  and  Italian  atmosphere 
kept  the  flower  on  its  stalk  ;  and  no  more. 

Within  six  months,  letters  from  home  informed  her  that 
Sir  Charles  had  died,  like  a  patriotic  Englishman,  of  a  vic¬ 
tory  at  a  contested  election  in  the  height  of  the  dog-days. 
She  gave  many  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  this  honest,  loving, 
and  by  no  means  brilliant,  husband.  She  loved  him  ;  and, 
if  she  could  have  conceived  it  possible  to  make  his  figure 
succeed  on  the  stage,  she  would  have  certainly  not  loved 
him  the  less  ;  but  now  the  world  was  before  her.  Sopho- 
nisba  was  still  playing  her  u  Julia drawing  tears  from 
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half  the  world,  and  receiving'  proposals  from  the  other  half* 
which  she  was  too  cunning  to  accept. 

Matilda  ordered  a  post-chaise  arid  four ;  drove  through 
Fondi,  with  a  speed  that  knocked  up  her  escort  of  chas¬ 
seurs,  and  distanced  II  Gran  Diavolo,  who  was  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  her  equipage ;  rushed  through  Lombardy,  to  the 
astonishment  of  even  the  English  ;  and  scarcely  slept,  ate, 
or  existed,  till  she  stopped  at  the  St.  James’s  hotel. 

Her  family  affairs  were  despatched  with  the  swiftness  ol 
a  woman  determined  on  any  purpose  under  heaven.  Her 
arrival  was  incog.  ;  her  existence  had  of  course  been  ut¬ 
terly  forgotten  by  her  u  dear  five  hundred  friends”  within 
the  first  week  of  her  absence.  She  portioned  off  her  three 
waiting- maids  ;  sold  her  mansion  ;  and,  next  morning,  sent 
for  the  manager  of  her  original  theatre,  by  her  original 
name. 

The  manager  waited  on  her  with  an  expedition  most 
incredible  to  those  who  know  the  movements  of  those 
weights  of  the  great  theatrical  pendules  ;  heard  her  deter¬ 
mination  with  rapture  ;  and  announced  the  re- appearance 
of  the  public  favourite  in  red  letters,  of  a  length  that  was 
a  wonder  of  the  arts. 

Matilda  appeared  ;  she  delighted  the  audience.  So- 
phonisba  disappeared  ;  she  found  that  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  marry;  and  she  took  pity  upon  the  silliest  heir 
to  the  bulkiest  estate  that  had  been  quad  rilled  for  during  the 
season.  Matilda  enjoyed  the  double  triumph  :  glowed 
with  new  beauty ;  flashed  with  renewed  brilliancy  ;  was 
the  fortune  of  the  manager  ;  the  pride  of  authorship  ;  the 
charm  of  the  day;  rind  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  holders  of  the  last  three  loans  of  the  last  war, 
and  to  have  dug,  for  the  honour  of  her  country,  half  a 
tunnel. 
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Some  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  convent  occur 
ring,  which  I  had  no  disposition  to  desecrate  by  my  here 
tical  presence,  I  retired  to  give  up  a  few  hours  to  writing 
letters,  which  were  possibly  not  to  make  their  way  to 
England  until  the  next  summer,  or  any  remoter  period  at 
which  the  thaw  should  come. 

My  example  was  contagious  ;  and  many  a  weary  cor 
respondent  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  yet  give  me  many 
an  evil  wish  for  having  set  the  fashion.  But  my  persona! 
olfences  were  not  destined  to  be  overwhelming ;  for  before 
I  had  written  more  than  the  customary  billet  to  my  banker, 
and  a  page  to  the  luckless  44  friend,”  who  had  long  paid 
the  penalty  of  travelling  friendship,  by  hearing  the  cata 
logue  of  displeasures  and  disdains  that  nature  floats  on  the 
surface  of  an  Englishman’s  mind,  wherever  he  may  roam  ; 
l  was  interrupted  by  a  hurried  knocking  at  my  door. 

There  stood  one  of  the  guests,  a  Spaniard,  in  the  highest 
contortions  of  delight.  “  Querido  mio,”*  he  criefl ; 
44  come  down  to  the  corridor,  if  you  wish  to  die !” 

I  inquired  the  nature  of  the  charm,  which  was  to  recon  ¬ 
cile  me  to  this  sudden  departure  from  the  world. 

“  Or,  if  you  wish  not  to  die  before  you  have  seen”— 
his  delight  deprived  him  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  But  he 
threw  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  made  a  twirl  of  his 
figure,  surprising  for  its  agility,  in  a  frame  of  skin  and  bone, 
at  least  seventy  years  old,  and  odd  enough  in  any  man. 

“  What  can  be  the  matter,  Serior,”  said  I ;  “or  do  I 
hear  the  guitar  and  dancing  below  ?” 

44  The  funcionj  is  over,”  said  this  animated  skeleton. 
44  The  guitar  is  below.  The  gitana|  is  singing,  playing, 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  delightful  things,  and  I  was  deter* 

*  My  dear  fellow.  t  Religious  ceremony.  f  Gipsy, 
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mined  that  you  should  know  that  Spaniards  can  do  some 
thing  at  last.” 

“  But,  you  see,  Seiior,  that  I  am  in  the  toils  of  corres¬ 
pondence.” 

“  Senor,  I  see,”  said  the  Spaniard,  “  that  the  English 
are  the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  give  themselves  the  most 
trouble  accordingly.  Now,  our  Valencianos  are  prover¬ 
bially  the  contrary.  And  the  wits  of  Spain,  the  wittiest 
country  on  this  side  of  the  line,  are  eternally  making  us 
the  target  of  their  arrows.  One  declares  our  noble  city  to 
be  “plena  de  todo  loque  no  es  substancia.”*  Another 
carves  upon  our  gates,  “  Ligeros  no  menos  de  animo,  que 
de  cuerpoV’t  and  till  this  day,  and,  I  suppose,  till  the  last 
day  of  the  monarchy,  never  shall  we  be  able  to  wipe  off 
the  impudent  couplet  of  the  Madrilenos.J 

La  carne  es  yerva,  la  yerva  agpa ; 

Los  hombres  mugeres,  las  mugeres  nada,§ 

and  yet  we  have  as  few  Valencians,  who  shoot  their  friends 
or  themselves,  turn  moon-struck,  or  die  of  apoplexy,  as 
if  we  never  danced,  sang,  or  smiled  ;  but  made  millions, 
wrote  our  hearts  out,  and  walked  in  fog  and  philosophy, 
until  we  lost  our  way  and  tumbled  into  the  church-yard.” 

“  I  allow  it.  all,  Seiior,”  said  I ;  “  but  you  shall  see  me 
only  finish  this  packet,  and  then,  4  Viva  la  felicidad.’  ” 

“  But  the  dance  will  be  done  before  half  the  time. 

*  Barba  de  San  Pedro, ’||  a  Spanish  secretary  of  state  would 
not  write  so  much  in  a  year.  And  then  you  will  come  : 
and — then,— 

La  casa  quemada,  s^acude  con  el  agua.”1T 

j*  •  *  p 

As  I  was  certain  to  be  defeated  in  a  war  of  wit  with 
any  one,  I  abandoned  the  contest,  locked  up  my  papers, 
and  followed  my  gay  Valencian. 

The  performer  happened  to  be  the  female  whom  the 

*  “Full  of  every  thing  bat  substance.” 

t  “As  light  in  brain  as  in  body.”  J  People  of  Madrid. 

§  “  The  meat  grass,  the  grass  water ; 

The  men  women,  the  women  nothing.” 

(|  “  By  St.  Peter’s  beard.” 

’T  “We  bring  the  water,  when  the  house  is  burnt  down.” 
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colonel  and  I  had  rescued  from  the  snow-fall.  She  had 
rapidly  recovered  ;  and  the  better  to  show  her  gratitude,  or 
to  enjoy  that  pride  of  talent,  which  goes  as  high  and  as 
low  as  any  other  vanity  of  this  great  “  vanity  fair,”  she  had 
collected  an  audience  among  the  servants.  She  was  a 
true  gitana,  and  worthy  of  my  old  friend’s  lively  country. 

The  few  days  of  convent  hospitality  had  done  wonders 
with  her  appearance.  The  eye  had  brightened  again,  and 
the  colour  of  the  cheek  equalled  almost  the  polished  red 
of  the  hawthorn  berry.  She  had  the  elf-locks,  the  subtle 
smile,  and  the  sly  and  honey-tipt  tongue,  of  the  gipsy  in 
all  lands ;  but  on  this  occasion  she  suffered  her  gratitude 
to  get  a  little  the  better  of  her  profession,  and  displayed 
her  powers,  I  believe,  less  for  our  sixpences  than  our 
applause. 

I  had  unluckily  arrived  too  late  for  the  u  egg-dance,” 
in  which  the  gitana  astonished  the  whole  assemblage  by 
her  dexterity  in  tripping  it  over  a  floor  thick  sown  with 
eggs  :  and  this  labyrinth,  more  difficult  than  that  of  Crete, 
she  trod  with  an  innoxious  activity,  which  produced  a 
round  of  pious  exclamations  at  the  marvellous  faculties 
that  lie  wrapt  up  in  the  human  frame.  She  had  already 
imitated  a  patient  in  a  Valencian  hospital,  choked  by  the 
customary  kindness  of  visiters,  and  dying  under  the  dishes 
of  a  public  festival.  She  had  played  the  dulzayna  ;*  had 
beat  the  tambourine  to  the  Moorish  retreat,  invented  by 
the  minstrel  of  Janies  the  Conqueror,  in  scorn  of  King 
Zean,  after  the  battle  which  drove  the  Moors  out  of  Valen¬ 
cia  ;  and  had  exhibited  the  way  in  which  the  famous  Santa 
Catarina  cured  the  pope  of  his  corns.  So  far  the  Don’s 
proverb  was  fulfilled ;  and  I  had  to  lament  my  obstinacy. 

But  I  was  in  time  for  her  closing  performance  of  a 
seguidilla,  one  of  those  endless  mixtures  of  song  and  sigh, 
which  the  Spaniards  love  to  listen  to,  as  their  most  pecu¬ 
liarly  national  style.  The  words  were  probably  extem¬ 
pore,  and  expressive  of  the  tastes  created  by  a  life  of  woods 
and  mountains. 


*  Valencian  hautboy. 
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THE  GHANA’S  SONG. 

No !  tell  me  not  of  lordly  balls— 

My  minstrels  are  the  trees  : 

The  moss  and  the  rock  are  my  tapestried  walls 
Earth’s  sounds  my  symphonies. 

There’s  music  sweeter  to  my  soul 
In  the  weed  by  the  wild  wind  fann’d  ; 

In  the  heave  of  the  surge,  than  ever  stole 
From  mortal  minstrel’s  hand. 

There’s  music  in  the  city’s  hum, 

Heard  in  the  noontide  glare — 

When  its  thousand  mingling  murmurs  come 
On  the  breast  of  the  sultry  air. 

There’s  music  in  the  forest  stream, 

As  it  plays  through  the  deep  ravine, 

Where  never  summer’s  breath  or  beam 
Has  pierced  its  woodland  screen. 

There’s  mighty  music  in  the  roar 
Of  the  oaks  on  the  mountain’s  side, 

When  the  whirlwind  bursts  on  the  foreheads  hoar  , 
And  the  lightnings  flash  blue  and  wide. 

There’s  mighty  music  in  the  swell 
Of  the  winter’s  midnight  wave— 

When  all  above  is  the  thunder-peal, 

And  all  below  is  the  grave. 

There’s  music  in  the  dawning  morn, 

When  the  lark  his  pinion  dries — 

In  the  rush  of  the  breeze  through  the  dewy  corn. 
In  the  garden’s  perfumed  sighs. 

There’s  music  on  the  twilight  cloud 
When  the  clanging  wild  swans  spring, 

And  homewards  the  screaming  ravens  crowd, 
Like  squadrons  upon  the  wing. 

There’s  music  in  the  solemn  sweep 
Of  the  mountain  waterfall, 

As  its  billows  struggle,  and  foam,  and  leap 
From  the  brow  of  its  marble  wall. 

There’s  music  in  the  depth  of  night, 

When  the  world  is  still  and  dim, 

And  the  stars  flame  out  in  their  pomp  of  light; 
Like  thrones  of  the  cherubim. 

There’s  music  in  all,  earth,  ocean,  air; 

From  the  tempest’s  thunder-roll 
To  the  breath  of  the  infant’s  evening-prayer 
’Tis  the  music  of  the  soul ! 
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'  ie*-  ^15S  ^  but  one  of  our  ruder  exhibitions,”  said  the 

V  alencian,  as  we  returned  to  my  chamber.  u  My  dear 
fiiend,  you  must  come  to  Valencia.  1  must  place  you  in 

^rand  Square  ot  Santa  Catarina,  to  see  our  women, 
-\o  better  place  can  be  found  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the 
lounge  of  the  men,  and  therefore  our  bright-eyed  Valen- 
cianitas  pass  through  it  from  ten  to  twenty  times  every 
day  of  their  lives;  and  the  Castilians  swear  that,  if  a 

V  alencian  fair  one  had  but  to  go  from  the  ground-floor  to 
the  garret,  she  would  contrive  to  take  Santa  Catarina’s 
Square  in  the  way. 

Then  we  are  peculiarly  fortunate  too  in  our  saints, 
iur  we  have  hundreds  ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  busy 
every  day  of  his  life. 

“  San  Raymondo  is  at  the  head  of  the  saints  that  take 
*  care  of  new-born  male  infants ;  San  Francisco  and  his 
party  take  the  care  off  San  Raymondo’s  hands  after  they 
cut  their  first  teeth  ;  and  San  Octavio  sees  them  safe  from 
the  growth  of  the  beard  to  the  writing  of  their  first  love* 
letter. 

41  The  ladies  are  still  better  attended  to  ;  as  they  deserve. 
Santa  Isadora  superintends  the  female  babies  ;  and  they 
have  relays  of  celestial  guardians  every  year  up  to  fifteen  ; 
when  San  Nicholas,  being  a  very  bold  saint,  and  liking  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  do,  takes  upon  himself  the?  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  marriageable. 

u  There  the  guardianship  stops,  for  we  have  no  saints 
for  the  wives  ;  either  because  a  wife  is  qualified  to  man¬ 
age  for  herself  as  well  as  for  her  husband  ;  or,  she  has 
too  much  business  with  this  world  to  trouble  herself  with 
any  thing  else  ;  or,  because  courage  has  its  limits,  and 
no  saint  can  be  found  with  nerve  enough  for  the  purpose. 
As  for  the  old  maids  thev  are  saints  of  themselves  ;  and 
by  nature  devote  their  existence  to  keeping  the  young  and 
handsome  in  order.  The  widow's  are  saints  too  until  they 
get  husbands  ;  then  they  descend  from  their  sphere,  and 
wive  it  over  us  like  the  rest. 

u  But,  in  the  matter  of  accidents  and  ailments,  we  are 
so  prudently  provided,  that  a  disaster  can  be  only  our  own 
fault,  Santa  Barbara  protects  us  against  lightning  ;  and 
Santa  Aquila  against  taking  cold  after  a  shower  of  raiiJ. 

15* 
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Santa  Augusta  is  sovereign  for  a  head- ache  after  excess  ; 
and  Santa  Isabella  heals  the  bruises  and  black  eyes. 
Santa  Apollonia  cures  loss  of  front  teeth  ;  and  Santa  Ju¬ 
anita  removes  freckles.  Gray  hairs  fly  the  presence  ot 
Santa  Maria  de  Hermosura  ;  and  those  who  are  not  cured 
of  wrinkles  by  Santa  Misericordia  de  Dolores,  may  give 
up  man,  and  prepare  themselves  without  delay  for  the 
direction  of  their  friends’  children,  husbands,  and  house¬ 
holds. 

“  Yet  this  is  but  a  fragment ;  a  scintilla  of  the  glory  of 
saintship  that  covers  every  stone  of  the  walls,  and  every 
lile  of  the  roofs  of  our  holy  and  beautiful  city.  The  here¬ 
tics  pretend  to  sneer  at  us,  and  Say  that  we  are  so  full  oi 
celestial  virtue,  that  we  have  none  belonging  to  the  earth  ; 
and  that  we  have  so  much  to  do  ins  dressing  our  saints, 
that  our  whole  population  is  in  rags.  But  the  truth  is. 
the  heretics  envy  us  the  sacred  protection  of  the  most 
wonder-working  saint  in  the  whole  east  of  Spain. 

44  Our  city  had  the  honour  to  give  birth  to  the  illustrious 
San  Vincentio  Ferriero,  who,  in  the  event  of  Saint  Peter’s 
retiring  from  office,  is  understood  to  have  the  very  best 
chance  of  succeeding  to  the  vacancy.  And  the  day  that 
sees  the  keys  of  purgatory  in  the  hands  of  San  Vincentio 
will  crown  the  glory  of  Valencia. 

44  His  three  grand  miracles  are  exhibited  among  us 
every  year  in  the  week  after  Easter,  in  our  three  principal 
thoroughfares,  the  Street  Bolseria,  the  Street  Del  Mar, 
and  the  Square  Murcado.  I  shall  delight  you  by  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  last.” 

I  professed  myself  willing  to  listen ;  and  the  pious 
Spaniard,  probably  thinking  that  an  Englishman,  let  him 
be  what  he  might,  was  worth  bringing  back  to  conviction, 
drew  a  plan  of  the  ceremony  on  the  back  of  the  letter 
which  I  had  just  finished,  and  plunged  into  the  detail  of 
a  performance,  which,  by-the-by,  I  had  witnessed,  and  of 
which  the  man  who  in  Valencia  dared  to  doubt  a  tittle, 
would  run  a  very  serious  risk  of  the  dagger. 

44  The  miracle  itself,”  said  the  Don,  with  an  elevated 
eye,  44  was  one  of  those  stupendous  exercises  of  power 
that  are  to  be  found  only  within  the  pale  of  the  great 
mother  church.  To  heretics  they  are  denied.  Those 
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unfortunate  people  have  no  images  that  wink  their  eyes, 
and  cure  wooden  legs  ;  they  have  no  flying  chapels  ;  no 
bronze  heads  that  speak  ;  no  stone  walls  that  sing.  Their 
pigs  are  never  prophetic ;  nor  their  oysters  capable  of 
pronouncing  a  syllable.  Their  peacocks,  at  best,  only 
squall  and  spread  their  tails  ;  and  the  salt  and  water  which 
with  us  cures  souls,  with  them  cures  only  beef. 

u  Unhappy  and  misguided  men !  Providence  plainly 
shows  its  wrath  upon  them  ;  for  they  have  no  inquisition, 
no  convents,  no  friars,  and  no  Sari  Vincentio  Ferriero. 

u  The  famous  miracle  was  this.  The  saint  having  fasted 
for  three  years  without  wetting  his  lips,  his  destitute  state 
moved  the  pity  of  a  pious  man,  who  proposed  to  feed  him. 
But  the  man,  though  pious,  was  poor  ;  and  upon  inquiry, 
he  had  nothing  but  beans  and  Indian  corn  in  his  house. 
To  feed  a  saint  like  a  horse  shocked  him  ;  and  seeing  one 
of  his  children  asleep  in  the  cradle,  the  pious  man  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  wife  to  stew  it,  and  make  it  into  a  spiced  pie. 

“  The  wife  was  still  more  pious  than  the  man,  and  she 
proposed  that  both  their  children  should  be  put  into  the 
pie.  They  were  stewed,  spiced,  and  crusted  over  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  pie  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  saint 
was  invited  to  the  feast  by  the  husband.  But  San  Vincen¬ 
tio  being  busy  curing  the  alcalde’s  wife  of  a  cut  finger, 
made  some  delay  ;  arid  in  the  mean  time,  the  hospitable 
couple  began  to  think  that  they  ought  not  to  have  pep¬ 
pered  their  children  and  put  them  in  a  pie. 

“  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  scene  in  the  square  becomes 
interesting — you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  The  ladies  in 
the  balconies  ;  the  populace  on  the  house-tops  ;  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  in  their  canonicals,  standing 
round  the  magnificent  platform  on  which  the  miracle  is 
displayed,  are  wrapt  in  the  profoundest  silence. 

u  The  stage  exhibits  the  table  laid  out,  with  napkins, 
bread,  and  wine  ;  and  in  the  centre,  rising  proudly  as  a 
monument  of  sanctity,  a  stand,  on  which  is  yet  to  tower 
the  enormous  pie.  The  stew  pan  is  placed  at  the  foot  ol 
the  table. 

“  The  father  and  mother  come  in  ;  they  are  in  an  agony 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  children,  and  begin  to  re¬ 
proach  each  other.  The  husband  in  vain  attempts  to  jus- 
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tify  himself  by  saying  that  nothing  can  be  too  good  for  a 
saint ;  and  the  wife  as  vainly  pleads  that  the  act  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  husband,  and  that  she  had  only  stewed  two 
children  instead  of  one. 

u  They  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  in  despair. 
The  door  slowly  opens,  and  the  saint  comes  in.  He  is 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  San  Dominique  ;  and  followed  by 
the  Archangel  Michael,  as  his  servant,  wearing  the  habit 
of  a  lay  brother  of  the  order.  The  saint  inquires  the 
cause  of  their  distress,  which  neither  will  venture  to  tell. 
But  he  knows  it  instinctively  ;  and  making  a  sign  to  the 
archangel,  sends  him  for  the  pie. 

“  During  his  absence,  the  silence  of  the  multitude  is 
suspended.  Every  lip  murmurs  the  pater  and  ave,  and 
you  hear  the  dropping  of  the  beads  of  twenty  thousand 
people.  The  clergy  raise  an  anthem,  and  mass  is  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  high  altar  erected  in  front  of  the  platform. 

u  But  the  trumpet  now  announces  the  return  of  the 
archangel ;  and  Michael  comes  in  with  the  pie.  He  puts 
it  on  the  table,  and  stands  waiting  further  orders.  The 
saint  approaches  the  pie,  and  spreading  his  hands,  gives  it 
his  benediction.  This  is  the  anxious  moment  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  :  every  eye  is  turned  on  the  table,  every  lip  hushed. 

“  A  low  murmur  is  heard  ;  the  crust  of  the  pie  heaves, 
it  slowly  rises  ;  two  little  heads  are  seen  raising — they  start 
up — they  are  the  two  stewed  children.  They  jump  out 
of  the  crust ;  they  play  upon  the  table  :  they  first  kiss  the 
hem  of  the  saint’s  robe,  then  jump  on  the  archangel’s 
neck  ;  then  kiss  their  father  and  mother  ;  and  then  kiss 
the  women,  the  men  and  the  monks. 

“  The  crust  of  the  pie  still  remains,  and  Michael 
offers  it  to  the  saint  to  break  his  fast.  But  he  frowns, 
and  refuses  the  temptation.  Then,  approaching  the  table 
again,  while  every  heait  beats  to  know  what  is  to  become 
of  the  dish,  he  gives  it  his  benediction  ;  when  lo  !  out  of 
it  springs  a  baked  pigeon,  which  waves  its  wings,  and 
darts  upwards  to  the  skies  :  thus  turning  a  child  pie  into 
a  pigeon  pie. 

“  The  joy  of  the  Valencians  on  the  occasion  is  bound¬ 
less  ;  and  the  whole  display  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  lessons  of  our  church,  of  the  pious  intelligence  of 
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its  worshippers,  and  above  all,  of  the  happiness  of  our  city, 
in  having  for  its  protector  so  powerful  a  saint  as  the  glo¬ 
rious  and  irresistible  San  Vincentio  Ferriero.” 

It  would  be  merciless  to  tell  the  Don  that  I  had  seen 
the  whole  performance  but  a  twelve-month  before,  and 
still  remained  a  heretic.  But  my  discretion  brought  on 
me  a  most  zealous  entreaty,  that  next  year,  whether  1 
were  going  to  America  or  the  Antipodes,  I  should  take 
V  alencia  in  my  road  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  hearing  with  my  own  ears,  the  evidences 
which,  to  a  man  of  “  my  intelligence  and  knowledge,” 
as  the  Don  was  politely  pleased  to  say,  must  be  demon¬ 
stration.  An  added  reason  was,  that  he  should  have  pe¬ 
culiar  opportunities  of  assisting  my  pursuits  of  either  piety 
or  pleasure,  by  his  being  quadrillero,  or  captain  of  one  of 
the  squadrons  of  the  maestranza  for  the  year. 

There  might  have  been  temptation  in  this  ;  for  the 
maestranza  was  once  the  most  showy  and  graceful  relic  of 
the  old  chivalry  in  Spain  ;  and  the  four  squadrons  of  Va¬ 
lencia  would  have  shown  brilliantly  among  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  or  the  knights  of  the  crusade.  The  beauty 
of  the  horses,  the  richness  of  the  costumes,  and  the  skill 
of  the  champions  with  the  lance,  were  the  boast  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  yearly  tournaments  of  the  maestranzas  of  Valencia, 
Qranada,  Ronda,  and  Seville,  set  the  whole  kingdom  in 
motion,  and  perhaps  contributed  largely  to  keep  up  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  people. 

I  observed  to  the  Don,  “  that  the  revival  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  must  be  popular  ;  after  a  war  which  had  substan¬ 
tiated  by  so  much  real  triumph  the  romantic  glories  of 
the  olden  time.” 

“Yes,”  added  he,  “we  all  like  it,  for  the  ladies  like 
it  ;  and  the  ladies  like  it,  because  it  turns  them,  young 
and  old,  into  princesses  for  a  week,  distributing  gloves, 
flowers,  and  praises.  Half  the  matches  in  the  loving- 
kingdoms  of  the  South  are  made  at  the  maestranza.  But 
I  must  tell  you  the  story  of  one,  which  at  least  began 
there.  Cupid  shoots  more  arrows  during  the  maestranza 
week,  than  the  whole  sixteen  squadrons  throw  lances  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  sun  was  going  down  upon  the  ridge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  above  Majente*  on  a  fine  evening  in  July,  when  my 
gallant  friend  Don  Francisco  .Ahnorin,  and  his  valet 
Tomaso,  came  in  sight  of  the  ferry  across  the  Jucar. 
There  had  been  some  reports  of  robbers  among  the  hills, 
and  they  stopped  to  see  what  a  crowd  was  made  of  that 
had  gathered  on  the  river's  side. 

They  might  have  saved  themselves  the  delay,  for  the 
crowd  was  nothing  worse  than  the  peasantry  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  looking  on  the  ferry-boat,  which  was  upset  and 
lying  on  a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  stream. 

The  next  day  was  to  be  the  fair  of  Valencia  ;  and  heaps 
of  partridges,  hams,  oggs,  and  cheeses  lay  on  the  bank, 
waiting  till  the  flood  should  pass  away. 

The  outcries  of  the  peasants  came  up  the  mountain 
to  the  travellers  like  the  clamours  of  robbers  ;  and  the 
peasants  themselves  were  still  more  puzzled  by  the  travel¬ 
lers,  who  had  in  their  hurry  mistaken  the  road,  and  were 
riding  within  an  inch  of  the  precipice. 

“  Nothing  human  ever  galloped  so  fast,”  was  one  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  crowd;  nothing  human  could  ever  gal¬ 
lop  there  at  all,”  was  another.  The  best  hunter  for 
twenty  miles  round  acknowledged  that  he  would  as  soon 
break  his  neck  at  once  as  follow  bird  or  goat  there  ;  and 
the  padre  taking  out  his  breviary,  began  the  exhortation 
against  dealing  with  the  devil.  The  horsemen  had  by 
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this  time  got  over  the  rocks,  and  plunging  into  the  vallev. 

1  LOG  J  < 

disappeared. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  might  have  been 
as  to  their  appearance,  there  could  be  none  as  to  their 
vanishing.  The  alcalde,  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  few 
words,  as  became  him,  withdrawing  the  padre  a  step  or 
two  from  the  crowd,  and  holding  council  with  him,  re¬ 
turned,  and  declared  that  what  they  had  seen  was  most 
probably  an  apparition,  and  that  they  might  expect  to  hear 
great  news,  probably  of  a  new  shoal  of  fish  in  the  river, 
or  a  war  with  England. 

The  padre  went  round  giving  his  benediction  to  (he 
merchandise,  and  the  crowd  repeated  their  aves  with 
much  fervency.  Some  had  seen  the  spectres  disappear 
in  a  flash  of  lightning ;  others  could  swear  that  the  hol¬ 
low  in  the  rock,  where  they  plunged,  had  grown  visibly 
larger ;  and  one,  a  pale  youth  with  a  hectic  cheek  and  a 
sunken  eye,  who  had  written  the  last  Christmas  carol,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  the  village  poet,  silently  followed, 
with  a  burning  glance  and  an  outstretched  hand,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  small  gray  cloud  that  rose  from  behind  the  hill, 
and  grew  into  gold  and  silver  as  it  met  the  sun.  He  af¬ 
terwards  WTote  a  fine  song  upon  it,  importing  that  he  had 
seen  spirits  going  up  in  a  corner  of  the  cloak  of  St.  Do¬ 
minic  ;  and  the  probability  of  the  case  makes  it  still  much 
believed  throughout  the  country. 

But  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  let  out  the  two  appari¬ 
tions  at  once,  galloping  down,  whip  and  spur,  to  the  river's 
side.  Then  came  such  a  scene  of  confusion,  as  it  would 
fake  Lope  to  describe  :  peasants  rolling  over  peasants  ; 
the  alcalde  in  full  flight ;  the  padre  on  his  knees, 'calling 
on  every  saint  together  ;  and  more  boar-hams,  sheep- 
cheeses,  partridges,  and  eggs,  driven  into  the  stream  bv 
the  general  rush,  than  I  suppose  ever  floated  down  a  Va- 
lencian  river  before. 

The  flying  cavaliers  were  at  length  recognised  to  be 
flesh  and  blood.  The  alcalde  gathered  bis  gown,  round 
him,  and  retreated  in  much  anger,  and  a  little  shame,  be¬ 
yond  the  laughter  of  the  people.  The  padre  put  up  his 
Breviary  in  confusion  ;  and  the  crowd  roared  with  laugh* 
ter,  and  clamoured  for  news  of  the  fish  and  the  great  war.- 
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The  poet,  after  gazing  on  the  noble  figure  and  gallant 
countenance  of  the  Don,  pointed  to  the  upturned  boat, 
and  offered  to  seek  a  bed  in  the  village  till  the  flood  should 
go  down. 

“  It  is  impossible,  friend,”  said  the  cavalier.  u  I  must 
pass  the  river  to-night ;  for  to-night  I  must  be  in  Valencia. 
Is  there  no  other  boat  ?” 

“  None,”  was  the  answer  :  “  that  was  the  only  one 
known  within  memory  :  the  villagers  were  attached  to  it. 
It  was  probable  that  they  never  would  have  another  :  it 
was  old,  and  they  loved  it  the  more  :  it  was  rotten,  and 
they  reverenced  its  decay.” 

“  Is  there  no  bridge 

“  None,  for  forty  miles.” 

“  Then  stand  out  of  my  way.  Farewell !”  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  struck  in  the  spur,  and  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
for  his  valet  to  follow,  darted  forward  amid  an  outcry  of 
terror  from  the  crowd. 

The  flood  was  high  and  had  swelled  higher  within  the 
last  few  minutes.  It  now  came  down,  roaring  and  dash¬ 
ing  sheets  of  foam  upon  the  bank.  The  horse,  probably 
feeling  no  necessity  for  being  in  Valencia  that  night, 
stopped  his  nostrils  to  the  water’s  edge,  started  back, 
plunged,  and  wheeled  round.  Tomaso,  too,  looked  the 
picture  of  reluctance. 

“  Stay  where  you  are,  then,”  said  Don  Francisco  r 
“  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  follow  me  when  this  pes¬ 
tilent  river  goes  down.” 

u  But,  Senor,  you  will  be  drowned,”  said  the  valet. 

“  Sir,  that  is  my  affair,  not  yours.  This  is  my  birth- 
night  ;  and  unless  I  appear  at  home,  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  a  hundred  foolish  things  have  happened  to 
rne.  Leave  the  coast  clear !” 

The  next  instant  he  sprang  off  his  horse,  threw  the 
bridle  on  the  valet’s  hand,  took  a  prodigious  running  leap 
and  was  rolling  away  in  the  waters  before  the  padre  could 
drop  a  Lead  for  him. 

Tire  Don  was  a  bold  swimmer ;  and  had  once,  under 
the  evil  spirit  of  champagne  and  a  wager,  swam  with  an 
Englishman  from  Port  St.  Mary’s  to  the  fish-market  gate 
at  Cadiz  alter  supper*  The  Englishman  was  drowned, 
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and  the  Spaniard  won  his  wager,  and  a  fever,  which  sent 
him  to  the  opposite  chances  of  the  mountain  air,  and  the 
Biscay  physicians,  for  six  months. 

Having  dipped  in  the  ocean,  he,  I  suppose,  thought 
that  he  might  defy  a  river  ;  and  at  the  first  plunge,  he 
rose  so  far  in  the  stream,  that  the  peasants  raised  a  gene¬ 
ral  shout  of  admiration.  Yet  the  river  was  strong,  and 
to  reach  the  opposite  side  was  the  matter  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Don.  But  the  river  was  on  its  own 
ground  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  had  the  ad* 
vantage. 

The  waves  seemed  to  tumble  and  crowd  over  each 
Other,  as  if  they  had  no  other  business  than  to  reach  the 
spot  where  the  swimmer  was  whirling  round  and  round 
like  a  cork.  The  admiration  of  the  peasants  grew  silent ; 
and  to  finish  the  matter,  a  huge  billow,  high  as  the  alcalde’s 
house,  and  white  as  the  pigeons  that  covered  it,  came 
down  thundering  and  flashing,  till  every  soul  left  his  wares, 
and  ran  up  the  beach  to  save  himself. 

The  mill-dam  had  burst  ;  and  on  looking  back,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sheet  on  sheet  of  foam  ;  has 
kets  rolling  here  and  there  ;  borricos  snorting  and  strug¬ 
gling  down  the  torrent ;  and  fragments  of  mill-spokes, 
tables,  and  three-legged  stools,  which  the  miller’s  family 
had  abandoned  as  ransom  for  their  lives. 

The  Don  had  disappeared  at  once.  After  much  gazing, 
a  cap  was  seen  whirled  towards  the  shore,  which  Tomaso 
rocognised  as  his  master’s  ;  and  which,  with  many  tears, 
he  put  up,  declaring  that  he  should  preserve  it  for  the  old 
countess,  who  would  think  no  reward  too  high  for  a  relic 
of  her  departed  son. 

Night  fell  rapidly,  and  the  crowd  retired,  telling  stories 
the  whole  way  of  the  floods  that  presaged  the  great  plague 
of  1348,  and  swept  away  the  hen-house  of  the  bishop  <c' 
Valencia. 
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Don  Fiiancisco  had  reached  the  shore.  The  bursting  of 
the  mill-dam  had  probably  saved  his  life  ;  for  when  he  was 
at  his  last  gasp  in  the  eddy,  it  broke  the  current,  in  which 
he  would  have  infallibly  gone  whirling  to  the  ocean,  dead 
or  alive  ;  and  dashed  him  on  the  bank  some  miles  down 
the  stream. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  he  was  totally  insensible  of 
his  escape.  He  had  felt  the  rush  of  the  waters  over  him  : 
his  ears  had  been  filled  with  a  roar,  and  his  eyes  covered 
with  a  darkness,  and  then  the  world  passed  away.  His 
first  sensation  on  the  bank  was  that  of  being  able  to  strug* 
gle  ;  and  he  flung  his  arms  round  him  on  the  billows  of  a 
bed  of  the  thickest  thorns  that  ever  pointed  their  prickles 
under  a  Spanish  sun.  But  with  eyes  still  closed  against 
the  waters,  and  ears  filled  with  their  horrible  hissing,  he 
was  at  last  convinced  that  he  had  changed  his  element ; 
and  feeling  his  bed  uneasy,  and  convinced  by  a  million  of 
thorns  that  he  was  alive,  he  sprang  upon  his  feet. 

The  night  had  fallen,  and  the  sky  sparkled  through  the 
branches  of  this  wilderness.  But  neither  cottage  lights, 
stray  peasants,  nor  woodtracks,  would  come  for  his  calling. 
The  thought  of  the  tertulla  in  his  family  mansion  came 
into  his  mind.  He  was  the  best  bolero  dancer  in  all 
Spain  ;  and  he  thought  of  the  boleros  and  the  quadrilles, 
the  music  and  the  supper,  that  were  going  on  at  the  time 
while  he  himself,  the  honour  and  the  hope  of  all,  was 
shivering  in  wet  clothes  in  the  open  air,  listening  for  rob¬ 
bers  and  wolves  ;  with  a  wilderness  on  one  side,  und  on 
the  other  nothing  but  a  rolling  river,  that  had  nearly  sent 
him  down  for  food  to  the  Mediterranean  lobsters. 

A  new  dash  of  foam  from  a  passing  wave  drove  him 
further  up  into  the  wrood ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  star,  that 
twinkled  like  a  diamond  to  guide  him  over  and  about  the 
trunks  of  endless  oaks,  poplars,  and  elms*  stone  fallen* 
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dome  bending  to  their  fall,  and  others  clustered  like  the 
pillars  of  a  cathedral,  he  slowly  made  his  way  onwards. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  tumbling,  struggling,  and 
wrath  at  the  folly  of  having  ever  learned  to  swim,  the  light, 
not  too  good  at  best,  darkened  suddenly,  and  he  found 
himself  under  a  wall. 

He  now  called  out  loudly,  but  no  one  answered;  and 
he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  trees,  among  which  he 
now  appeared  likely  to  pass  the  night. 

At  length,  in  creeping  round  the  wall,  he  caught  the 
glimpse  of  a  lamp  through  a  crevice,  and  before  he  could 
cry  out  again,  a  young  female  glided  from  an  inner  door, 
and  took  her  seat  under  the  lamp,  which  hung  in  a  kind 
of  small  summer  pavilion. 

There  his  old  romance  returned,  and  he  began  to  think 
that  there  was  an  adventure  at  hand. 

The  female,  however,  might  be  handsome  or  not,  for 
her  back  was  turned  to  him.  But  to  raise  his  voice 
would  probably  have  made  matters  worse  ;  and  to  see  her 
without  putting  her  to  flight  became  the  grand  object. 
Vet  to  see  her,  in  his  present  position,  was  impossible ; 
the  crevice  was  the  narrowest  slit  that  ever  was  made  in 
a  stone  wall :  to  widen  it  was  desperate  ;  for  the  stones 
were  masses  large  enough  for  the  foundation  of  the  Es- 
curial ;  and  the  Don,  catholic  as  he  was,  was  once  or  twice, 
in  his  vexation,  on  the  point  of  praying  for  the  aid  of  the 
cloven-footed  architect,  who  built  the  bridge  of  Saragossa 
in  one  night,  and  carried  it  away  the  next. 

But  he  could  at  least  see  that  the  figure  of  the  female 
was  delicate  ;  and  some  notes  of  her  voice,  borne  towards 
him  by  the  echo  of  the  pavilion,  pleased  him  still  more. 

At  one-and -twenty  we  reason  rapidly  ;  and  he  could 
have  sworn  by  the  Santa  Casa  that  she  had  eyes  as  jetty 
as  the  locks  that  hung  over  them  shining  in  the  lamp,  rosy 
lips,  carnation  cheeks,  and  teeth  that  made  all  the  pearls 
of  the  earth  black  in  comparison. 

But  the  thought  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  him.  The 
wall  was  broken  into  many  hollows  and  corners ;  for  we 
have  so  great  a  respect  for  the  works  of  our  ancestors 
that  we  mend  nothing  ;  and  after  a  short  search,  he  found 
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a  recess  which  placed  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  tht , 
garden. 

A  withered  vine  was  his  ladder,  and  he  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  obtained  a  view  of  his  angel.  She 
was  young  ;  but  she  showed  neither  the  eyes  of  jet,  nor 
the  cheeks  of  carnation ;  for  her  head  was  leant  upon  a 
delicate  pale  h^nd,  and  she  was  looking  intently  upon  a* 
piece  of  embroidery  which  lay  upon  her  knee.  In  a  few 
moments  she  took  it  up,  and  began  to  work  at  it ;  bui 
she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  other  things ;  for,  after  an 
effort  or  two,  she  sighed  deeply,  and  dropped  it  once 
more  upon  her  knee.  Then  her  low,  broken  song  was 
begun  again,  and  he  heard  these  words  in  a  very  sweet 
voice : 

i  . .  \  1  ,  'v.  t 

1 1  *  ■  ■•-*«£  1 

The  grave  is  but  a  calmer  bed 
Where  mortals  sleep  a  longer  sleep ; 

A  shelter  for  the  houseless  head, 

A  spot  where  wretches  cease  to  weep. 

The  song  would  then  sink  into  a  murmur,  and  after  a  sigh 
or  two,  and  a  tear  hastily  swept  from  the  eye,  begin 
again:  “The  grave  is  but  a  calmer  bed,”  and  so  on. 
There  was  not  much  in  this  ;  but  the  voice  u  as  touching, 
and  even  the  raising  of  the  hand  to  the  head  was  so  full 
of  a  pretty  tenderness,  that  the  Don  began  to  imagine  him¬ 
self  in  love. 

This  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  him. 
He  had  been  a  bold  gallant,  if  the  Valencian  Diario  de  los 
amores  was  to  be  believed  ;  but  the  order  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment  before  it  moved  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  bad 
found  him  able  to  take  leave  of  the  walls  of  his  native 
town,  and  look  back  towards  it  from  every  hill  up  to  Elvas 
without  more  than  remembering  that  there  dwelt  the  coral 
bps  of  the  lady  Isadora  de  Alcazar,  the  still  more  re¬ 
nowned  eyes  of  the  lady  Maria  de  Dolores,  and  the 
broken  hearts  of  a  whole  ball-room  of  Isabellas. 

How  he  had  escaped  from  beauties  covered  with  jewels, 
and  tempting  him  to  matrimony  with  still  brighter  glances! 
to  hang  upon  a  wall  in  a  forest,  where  probably  more  than 
one  wolf  was  waiting  for  his  coming  down ;  and  all  this 
to  look  upon  a  country  giri  of  seventeen,  made  him  fee! 
excessively  astonished. 
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He  began  to  think  that  he  was  doing  something  remarka¬ 
bly  foolish  ;  and  was  considering  how  he  should  descend 
without  breakingr  his  neck,  when  the  voice  murmured 
again  through  the  thicket:  he  heard  the  wordst  “  The 
grave  is  but  a  calmer  sleep,”  for  the  tenth  time  ;  and  the 
sound  seemed  sweeter  than  ever. 

His  sudden  turning  round  shook  the  vines ;  the  singer 
gave  a  frightened  look  towards  the  wall,  and  he  saw  a  face 
of  great  beauty  ;  a  pale  forehead  from  which  locks  as 
black  as  ebony  had  been  shaken  back  by  her  looking  up  : 
a  cheek  flushed  with  surprise,  and  a  paif  of  eyes,  that, 
under  the  lamp,  sparkled  like  a  pair  of  the  crown- 
diamonds. 

Don  Francisco  was  transfixed,  and  in  another  step 
would  have  been  across  the  wall,  and  at  her  feet,  but  a 
musket-shot  rattled  from  the  forest ;  the  bullet  dashed  the 
stone  into  splinters  round  his  head,  his  hold  gave  way,  and 
he  found  himself  buried  to  the  neck  in  lime,  brick,  and 
bramble-bushes. 

On  winding  himself  out  of  this  pit,  he  determined  to 
fry  the  wall  again,  declare  his  rank,  and  make  the  um 
kpown  beauty  an  offer  of  the  whole  Almorin  palace,  with 
all  therein.  But  the  lamp  had  been  put  out ;  the  arbour 
was  deserted  ;  he  could  not  hear  so  much  as  the  rustle  of 
a  bird  ;  all  had  disappeared  like  the  money  of  a  fairy  tale  ; 
and  in  a  night  that  grew  doubly  dark,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
puzzle  him,  he  at  length  scrambled  out  of  the  wood,  and, 
to  his  Avonder,  found  himself  within  a  short  league  of 
Valencia. 
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Tiie  palace  was  by  this  time  crowded  ;  the  tertulla* 
was  in  all  its  glory.  Lemonade  and  iced  waters,  Majorca 
cakes,  and  Maltese  oranges,  were  making  a  hundred  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  ball-rooms  ;  and  the  lights  blazed  down  from 
the  huge  windows  on  half  the  populace  of  Valencia,  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  courts  below.  The  captain-general’s  ball  was 
nothing  to  it,  though  he  had  brought  his  first  fiddler  from 
Naples,  and  had  produced  a  famine  of  ice  in  the  city  for  a 
month  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  current  year. 

But  the  Don’s  mind  was  changed  upon  things  of  this 
kind,  and  he  would  have  made  his  way  up  a  private  stair¬ 
case,  and  thought  of  the  evening’s  adventure  in  his  bed, 
but  for  a  sudden  cry,  and  the  sight  of  a  man  rolling  from 
the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom.  It  was  Tomaso,  who 
had  been  ferried  over  the  river  about  two  hours  before,  and 
had  come  full  speed  home,  with  no  small  doubt  of  ever 
seeing  him  again  ;  but  he  had  found  the  tertulla  begun,  and 
was  too  much  a  lover  of  dancing  and  eating  to  stop  them 
by  opening  his  mind  for  the  night. 

His  cry  of  surprise  brought  out  the  servants.  The 
Don’s  coming  was  now  known  through  the  house  ;  and  as 
escape  was  impossible,  he  gave  way  to  the  preparations  for 
his  appearance,  and  entered  the  state-apartment.  He  was 
received  as  sons  and  heirs  of  palaces  and  mines  in  Mexico 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be  received.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  complimented  him  on  his  dia  de  santo ;  the  lady 
Maria  de  Dolores  chid  him  openly  for  coming  so  late  ;  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  eyes  of  the  first  rate,  blue,  brown* 
and  black,  thanked  him  for  coming  at  ali. 

The  Don  was  a  handsome  man.  They  say  that  neither 
man  nor  woman  ever  possessed  beauty  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  value  to  the  smallest  grain.  But  after  the  first  salu¬ 
tations,  he  felt  all  that  could  he  said  or  sighed,  somewhat 
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dull ;  the  past  hung  on  him  ;  and  he  sat  down  in  a  recess, 
where  the  figures  of  the  dancers,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
violins  and  guitars  floated  over  his  senses  like  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  a  dream. 

With  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  head  on  his  hand, 
he  was  going  through  the  occurrences  of  the  night.  From 
struggling  through  the  stream,  he  had  arrived  in  the  forest, 
and  was  now,  in  his  wild  fancies,  leaning  over  the  wall  in 
the  old  garden.  The  inlaid  floor  at  his  feet  looked  to  him 
a  green-turf,  knotted  and  sprinkled  with  roses.  He  saw  a 
delicate  figure  sitting  in  the  shelter  of  a  vine,  and  all  the 
sounds  that  reached  him  from  the  tertulla  only  made  up  the 
murmur  of  the  words — “  The  grave  is  but  a  calmer  bed.” 
But  just  as  he  had  taken  courage,  and  was  going  to  make 
a  speech,  and  melt  the  beauty  that  sat  before  him  bright  as 
an  icicle,  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Tile  forest  was  gone  at  once  ;  chandeliers  glared  on  his 
eyes,  and  before  him  he  saw  laughing  immoderately  Alonzo 
de  Pinto,  supposed  to  be  the  most  impudent  man  south  of 
the  Ebro.  He  had  that  night  waltzed  with  the  princess 
d’Eboli,  flirted  with  the  French  ambassador’s  wife  in  the 
very  teeth  of  his  excellency,  and  put  on  for  the  first  time 
his  uniform  as  a  captain  in  the  hussars  of  Numantia. 
Don  Francisco  could  have  wished  him  through  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  but  the  hussar  would  not  see  his  anger  ;  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  till  he  brought  a  concourse  round  them,  charged  him 
with  little  short  of  sleeping  in  that  illustrious  company. 

u  Awake !”  said  the  hussar,  “  if  you  wish  to  see  the 
most  ridiculous  sight  on  earth  at  this  moment — the  terror 
of  the  old  captain-general  for  his  house,  which  he  swears, 

;  unless  the  Virgin  and  the  winds  are  merciful,’  will  be  a 
cinder  by  to-morrow.” 

Don  Francisco  probably  wished  that  some  of  his  mother’s 
quests  were  in  it  to  take  their  chance :  however,  he  said  no- 
thing,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  along.  In  another 
apartment,  where  the  windows  showed  the  whole  reach  of 
the  Guadalaviar  from  the  Seranos  bridge  to  that  of  the 
Ileal,  he  saw  the  little  old  man  in  the  middle  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  making  the  most  extraordinary  gestures,  running 
Irom  window  to  window  like  a  monkey,  then  flinging  him¬ 
self  on  a  couch,  and  swallowing  cup  on  cup  of  coffee,, 
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which  he  said  were  necessary  to  strengthen  his  voice  in  tilt 
emergency  of  the  town’s  being  set  on  fire. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  laughing  at  this  comical  dis¬ 
tress  ;  but  the  Don,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  politeness 
under  the  family  roof,  was  approching  to  inquire  how  he 
could  assist  him,  when  the  hussar,  looking  him  in  the  face, 
with  an  affected  gravity,  said,  “  I  hope,  Don,  you  have  a 
passionate  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  Count  O’Reilly’s 
expedition  to  Algiers  ?” 

Now  the  Don  had  a  particular  aversion  to  the  subject ; 
for  it  had  been  rhymed  on  by  ail  the  bad  poets  of  Spain  ; 
and  Heaven  be  thanked  for  all  its  gifts,  as  old  Moratin 
says,  “if  they  could  be  eaten,  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
famine  for  a  long  time.”  It  had  been  turned  into  a  ballad 
in  his  regiment  by  the  quarter-master.  He  had  heard  it 
strummed  to  guitars  through  the  three  summer  months  of 
his  quarters  in  Leon  and  he  had  seen  half  a  dozen  tra¬ 
gedies  on  it  extinguished  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

But  the  old  General  saw  him,  and  sprang  from  his  couch. 
Don  Francisco  followed  him  to  the  window.  “  See  !  my 
friend,  see,”  said  he,  in  a  passion,  “  what  your  Valcncian 
rascals  are  doing  !”  The  Don  looked  up  and  down  the 
river ;  but  it  lay  like  a  sheet  of  beaten  silver,  gently  waving* 
in  the  moonlight.  The  sky  was  as  blue  as  a  violet  ;  and 
the  trees  of  the  Alameda,  to  the  left  below,  looked  like 
flifts  of  green  feathers  scarcely  shaking  in  the  light  air. 

“  I  protest,”  replied  he,  “I  see  nothing  but  the  finest 
night  possible.” 

“  You  are  a  young  man,”  retorted  the  captain-general, 
in  rather  a  sharp  tone,  “  and  can  see  nothing  but  what  is 
to  be  seen ;  but  when  you  are  older,  you  will  be  more 
suspicious  of  this  security.  There  are  five  hundred,  ay. 
five  thousand  incendiaries  at  this  moment  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Real  palace  and  his  words  seemed  true  ;  for  at 
the  moment  a  flame  shot  up  to  the  sky,  and  shouts  were 
heard. 

Don  Francisco  would  have  called  the  domesties,  and 
sallied  out  at  their  head  ;  but  the  old  man  restrained  him. 
“  It  does  not  become  your  nobility,”  said  he,  u  to  be  seen 
cutting  those  villains  into  fragments.  I  have  already  des¬ 
patched  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  hussars  at  Villiorva,  and 
they  will  make  a  supper  of  them.’3 
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“  They  are  coming  already,  then,”  said  the  Don  ;  u  f 
hear  the  trumpets.” 

“Impossible,  my  dear  Don,”  said  his  excellency,  and 
he  looked  at  his  watch  ;  “  but  you  are  a  young  man,  and 
young  ears  are  privileged  to  hear  all  kinds  of  impossible 
things.” 

However,  his  excellency,  perceiving  that  his  last  obser¬ 
vations  were  not  well  taken,  said,  with  a  smile  of  concili¬ 
ation,  “  I  was  once  like  you  ;  but  the  night  I  walked  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Santo  Puerco  off  Algiers — ” 

His  hearer  shrank  at  the  sound,  and  the  young  hussar 
buried  his  face  in  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

A  red  flash  rose  again  over  the  Villa  Real.  In  a  few 
moments  the  trumpets  of  the  cavalry  were  heard,  and 
they  came  down  the  quay  at  full  trot,  wheeling  over  the 
bridge  towards  the  fire.  The  dancing  stopped,  and  the 
company  crowded  towards  the  windows  to  see  the  troops ; 
and  indeed  they  made  a  showy  spectacle  as  they  came  into 
the  moonlight,  and  passed  along  by  the  Statues  on  the  bat¬ 
tlements,  which  have  often  been  said  to  make  a  little  army 
of  themselves:  the  tossing  of  plumes;  the  glittering  of 
sabres ;  the  lifting  up  of  the  trumpets  in  the  air  as  they 
sounded,  and  the  constant  motion  of  all,  dazzled  the  eye, 
till  the  very  statues  seemed  to  move. 

I  think  that  a  painter  might  have  made  much  of  it,  if 
there  had  been  such  a  thing  in  Spain  ;  but,  as  Campo  de 
Verde  said,  u  In  Spain  the  women  paint  enough  for  all  the 
nation.”  I  merely  repeat  what  he  said,  without  vouching 
for  it  in  any  degree. 

While  his  excellency  was  waiting  to  hear  the  effect  of 
his  aide-de-camp’s  expedition  across  the  bridge,  and  this 
took  up  some  time,  the  company  continued  to  gather  into 
the  apartment,  and  began  to  talk,  drink  lemonade,  and  flirt 
furiously,  as  is  the  custom  in  Spain,  especially  in  the  dog- 
days.  But  the  chief  amusement  was  the  old  Conde,  who 
ran  constantly  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  win¬ 
dows,  repeating  verses  out  of  the  Araucana  ;  for  he  was 
a  bel  esprit ,  arid  in  his  youth  was  supposed  to  have  written 
some  madrigals  on  the  Lady  de  Dos  Herrnanos,  the  cele¬ 
brated  beauty,  who  afterwards  died  for  love  of  the  Infant 
Don  Pablo. 
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All  his  quotations  had  a  reference  to  fire,  though  it  was 
the  fire  of  love,  at  which  some  of  the  ladies  laughed  im~ 
moderately  ;  for  he  was  a  remarkably  little,  withered  old 
man,  with  sharp  brown  eyes,  and  a  voice  as  shrill  and 
quavering  as  a  dulzayna  *  When  his  verses  were  exhaust¬ 
ed,  he  again  flung  himself  back  on  the  sofa,  and  putting  on 
a  faGe  of  the  deepest  despair,  called  tor  coffee.  He  looked 
like  the  caricatures  of  Frederic  of  Prussia. 

At  last  a  noise  Was  heard  in  the  ante  room.  u  Make 
way  for  the  aide-de-camp,”  was  the  cry.  44  Por  el  amor 
de  Dios,  t  make  way,”  cried  the  aide-de-camp.  But  the 
crowd  were  so  wedged  together,  that  one  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  making  way  through  the  pass  of  Sa- 
linetas,  where  they  say  a  mule  has  three  turns  to  make  be¬ 
tween  his  head  and  his  tail. 

At  length  he  came  out  of  the  cloud  of  silk  and  feathers, 
and  went  bowing  towards  the  captain-general. 

44  Cuerpos  de  todos  los  Santos,\  where  did  you  come 
from  ?”  said  the  Conde.  The  aide-de-camp  was  a  Biscay¬ 
an,  and  being  too  much  in  a  hurry,  he  spoke  half  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  half  Castilian,  and  had  the  Bilboa  lisp 
besides  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  word  of  what  he  said  could  be  * 
understood. 

All  that  they  could  learn  from  the  midst  of  a  whole  his¬ 
tory  was,  44  Masanasa, — they  are  going  to  Masanasa — they 
are  at  Masanasa — legions  of  pikes,  and  forests  of  poplar 
trees. — I  have  come  from  Masanasa!” 

Now  every  soul  in  the  room  knew  that  Masanasa  was 
a  remarkably  pretty  village  within  a  short  league  of  Valen¬ 
cia  ;  but  what  had  made  it  the  burden  of  the  aidc-de* 
camp’s  song,  not  one  of  them  could  conceive. 

The  old  Conde,  however,  seemed  to  have  conceived  it 
very  well  ;  for  he  danced  round  the  room  in  a  paroxysm 
between  merriment  and  madness,  and  after  first  embracing 
the  aide-de  camp,  then  calling  him  all  the  ill  names  in  the 
camp  vocabulary,  and  they  are  not  deficient  in  number, 
ended  by  throwing  himself  on  his  favourite  seat,  and  in  a 

*  A  shrill  Valencian  flageolet.  +  For  Heavea’s  sake.” 

$  “By  all  the  Saints’  bodies.” 
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tow  voice  repeating  the  words,  “  My  child,  my  Rosanna, 
querida  de  mi  alma”*  and  a  hundred  other  expressions  of 
sorrow. 

Don  Francisco  strove  to  console  him,  and  the  old  man 
thanked  him  with  more  civility  than  usual. 

“  Ah !  my  friend,”  said  he,  “  I  see  you  have  the  true 
blood  of  Spain  in  your  bosom.  You  feel  for  distress,  and 
wish  to  console  it.  On  the  night  of  our  landing  on  the 
Algerine  coa*t,  I - ” 

Don  Francisco  looked  up,  and  could  scarcely  help 
laughing  in  his  face,  but  the  Conde’s  had  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  sorrow,  that  he  suppressed  his  ridicule.  The  old 

man  pressed  his  hand,  and  proceeded - <,fc  Yes,  the  night 

was  just  such  another  as  this.  The  Santo  Puerco  lay  in 
Close  to  the  shore  ;  the  guns  were  double  shotted  ;  every 
thing  was  in  readiness  for  a  broadside  that  should  blow 
the  batteries  into  the  sea  ;  at  that  moment  the  General 
called  me  over  to  him— k  Look  at  that  yellovv  light,5  said 
he  :  ‘  it  is  in  the  Bey’s  favourite  wife’s  chamber.’  ” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Don  Francisco’s  soul  died  within  him  at  the  sound  of 
this  eternal  story  ;  and  he  probably  wished  the  tale  and 
the  teller  of  it  at  least  in  purgatory.  lie  sprang  on  his 
feet,  and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  The  first  person 
ho  struck  against  was  the  young  hussar. 

“  Don,”  said  the  hussar,  with  a  loud  laugh,  u  I  have 
discovered  a  secret.  The  old  Captain-General  has  been 
putting  a  trick  upon  every  man  of  honour  in  Valencia,  for 
which  I  am  determined  to  be  revenged.  I  have  heard  him 
a  hundred  times  deny  that  he  had  a  living  creature  belong¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  scoffs  at  matrimony  ;  and  having  tried  it. 
be  is  the  best  judge  ;  but  to  disown  his  daughter,  or  to 


*  ie  Reloved  of  my  soid**” 
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hide  her,  the  worse  offence  of  the  two,  deserves  immediate 
punishment.5’ 

The  Don  scarcely  answered  him  ;  for  at  that  moment 
some  curious  ideas  had  come  into  his  mind.  Masanasa 
was  certainly  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  where  he  had 
been  that  night — a  treasure  was  certainly  hidden  there'; 
and  he  now  began  to  trace  between  her  features  and  that 
of  the  old  man  the  kind  of  resemblance  that  might  be  be¬ 
tween  whimsical  deformity  and  extreme  loveliness. 

But  I  always  pass  over  love-thoughts  ;  because  all  the 
young  people  will  imagine  them  fast  enough  for  themselves, 
and  the  old  ones  will  not  believe  them,  though  I  had 
brought  a  Carmelite  to  swear  to  every  syllable. 

By  this  time  the  troopers  had  returned,  carrying  with 
them  the  incendiaries  who  turned  out  to  be  nothing  worse 
than  the  bakers  of  the  Palace-Quarter,  making  their  an¬ 
nual  rejoicings  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  and  burning  the 
saint’s  Image  of  twice  the  usual  size,  in  honour  of  the  new 
Captain-General.  - 

The  alarm  on  the  side  of  Masanasa  had  been  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  a  procession  of  woodmen  from  the  forest 
was  soon  seen  coming  down  the  long  poplar  avenue,  with 
lighted  fagots  on  the  tops  of  poles,  and  drums,  dulzaynas, 
and  songs,  which  altogether  had  a  very  gay  effect,  as  they 
passed  over  the  water  to  pay  their  respects  in  front  of  the 
palace. 

Before  the  ball  broke  up,  the  Conde  having  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  a  daughter,  had  wagered  the 
very  sword  that  Count  O’Reilly  had  given  him  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Grande  Picaro,  against  the  best  set 
of  Segovia  mules  in  the  Don’s  stable,  that  he  would  not 
find  out  where  his  daughter  was  hid.  The  wager  was 
accepted  at  once  :  wine  was  drunk  upon  it ;  and  by  the 
time  the  parting  glass  was  finished,  the  Don,  inspired  by 
:ove  and  the  purest  Xeres,  had  laid  three  wagers  more* 
that  he  would  not  only  see  her,  but  get  a  ring  from  her,  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  a  promise  of  marriage. 

The  impudent  hussar  was  astonished  at  his  impudence, 
and  tried  to  restrain  him  from  such  rashness,  but  it  was 
impQssible ;  fo*r  tf  when  love  and  wine  are  yoked  in  the 
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same  harness,”  as  that  most  excellent  poet  Pontales  says/ 
iL  we  may  as  well  make  them  a  present  of  the  reins.” 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  lover  did  not  sleep  much 
that  night ;  and  before  twilight  was  gray,  he  rose,  and  was 
in  full  consultation  with  the  hussar.  They  went  out  soon 
after,  passing  the  Serranos  Bridge,  and  taking  their  way  on 
horseback  by  the  Murviedro  suburb.  How  they  were  to 
get  to  the  forest  by  that  road,  is  more  than  I  know  ;  but 
perhaps  they  took  it  to  escape  being  followed. 

They  had  no  attendant  but  that  scape-grace  Tomaso., 
and  passed  away  through  the  elms  like  shadows.  One 
moment  they  stopped  to  give  a  look  at  the  Alameda,  ami 
the  river’s  bank.  Every  one  knows  what  the  famous  Frav 
Cojuello  said,  “  That  when  the  curse  was  laid  on  the 
earth,  heaven  excepted  the  five  miles  round  Valencia.” 

But  in  my  mind,  the  best  part  of  those  five  miles  is  no 
more  than  a  mule’s  stable  to  the  river’s  bank  above  the 
Alameda  :  such  groves  of  sycamores,  with  openings  here 
and  there — such  little  gardens,  stuffed  with  tomatos  and 
peaches — such  cottages,  that  for  neatness  look  like  bird’s  - 
nests,  covered  up  to  the  thatch  with  rose-bushes  ;  and  the 
whole  crowned  with  that  thick  row  of  orange  trees,  that  is 
in  sight  all  the  way  from  Frontera,  and  which  the  village 
curate,  in  his  “history,”  called  “a' golden  crest  on  a 
giant’s  helmet.” 

This  sight,  by  a  rising  sun,  was  as  pretty  a  one  as  lord 
or  lover  could  have  stopped  to  see.  At  Masanasa,  they 
found  that  they  were  in  the  right  so  far  as  to  know  that 
there  was  a  family  in  an  old  Dominican  convent,  which 
the  Captain-General  frequently  visited,  but  only  after 
dusk  ;  and  that  but  one  male  domestic  was  ever  seen,  and 
he  an  old  deaf  soldier  of  the  Walloons,  who  came  now 
-and  then  into  the  village  for  provisions. 

The  cavaliers  had  scarcely  heard  all  this,  and  were  pon 
dering  over  their  chocolate  how  they  were  to  learn  more, 
when  the  whole  village  seemed  pouring  by  the  fonda. 
crying  out  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  on  a  gran 
dee  of  Spain  by  a  banditti,  and  that  their  captain  was  taken 
The  cavaliers  were  soon  in  the  street,  and  were  much 
puzzled  by  the  different  stories  of  the  engagement.  Some 
said  that  the  famous  Monteliero  de  Andar,  who  hatl  carrier 
Vol.  II, — 17 
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the  Duke  of  Medina,  from  his  own  hall  door  exactly  a 
year  before,  was  a  prisoner ;  others,  that  the  banditti  had 
come  from  Arragon,  beating  all  the  king’s  troops  by  the 
way ;  and  that  there  had  been  a  regular  battle,  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  Ronda  of  Valencia  had  earned  irnmor- 
tal  honour  ;  with  many  other  absurdities  of  the  same  kind. 

At  length  the  prisoner  was  brought  in,  sitting  behind 
one  of  the  horsemen  of  the  Ronda  ;  and  the  air  rang  with 
shouts  for  the  valour  of  the  troop.  However,  his  face 
was  soon  known  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  the  star  of  a 
grandee  having  been  found  in  the  wood,  further  inquiry 
discovered  that  a  shot  had  been  fired  by  the  Walloon  in 
the  night,  and  he  was  thus  impeached  of  the  murder. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  denied  the  whole  affair  :• 
he  was  thrown  into  the  guard-house  ;  the  women  with 
whom  he  had  dealt  for  provisions  followed  him,  every  one  in 
tears.  But  the  Don  and  the  Hussar  went  to  see  him  ;  and 
by  a  durd*  or  two,  found  out  all  his  secrets.  They  did  not 
amount  to  much  ;  and  the  old  man  could  only  tell,  that 
the  Donna  Rosanna  was  the  Captain-General’s  daughter  ; 
and  that  from  her  father’s  fear  of  the  famous  gallantry  of 
the  Valencian  cavaliers,  he  had  on  coming  to  the  command 
purchased  the  convent,  where  the  young  lady  was  to  re¬ 
main  shut  up  with  her  duenna  and  her  women  servants 
until  his  return  to  Madrid,  which  was  to  be  within  two 
years. 

As  the  Don  gave  his  honour  that  nothing  of  their  con¬ 
versation  should  be  told,  the  old  man  acknowledged  that 
he  had  the  night  before  fired  at  some  marauder  whom  he 
had  seen  on  the  point  of  getting  over  the  garden-wall. 

“  Now,  Don,’.’  said  the  Hussar,  on  the  way  back  to  his 
fonda,  u  l  suppose,  as  your  curiosity  is  satisfied,  we  may 
ride  back  to  Valencia ;  and  if  you  please,  we  shall  take 
the  open  road  like  honest  men.” 

“  Here,  Tomaso,”  said  the  Don,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
a  word  that  he  said,  “  take  these  ten  pistoles,  and  buy  ine 
a  disguise;  beggar,  peasant,  or  man  in  the  moon,  if  you 
please.” 

Tomaso  came  bapk  in  a  few  minutes  with  both  his 

*  A  ddjlar. 
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arms  full ;  he  had  in  fact  not  gone  out  of  the  fonda  ;  for 
the  crowd  round  the  kitchen-stove  showed  as  curious  a 
collection  of  rags  as  his  heart  could  wish.  As  he  laid 
them  one  by  one  on  the  floor — basquinas,  capotes,  som¬ 
breros,  mantillas,*  and  all — the  Don  and  the  Hussar  could 
not  keep  themselves  from  peals  of  laughter  :  for  such  a 
collection  of  sheep-skin  patches,  bits  of  woollen  and  felt, 
with  here  and  there  a  strip  of  Lyon’s  silk  stolen  from  some 
smuggler’s  knapsack,  was  perhaps  never  laid  side  by  side 
since  the  time  of  the  Moors.  Then  Tomaso  would  take 
them,  and  give  a  little  story  of  each,  in  his  own  fashion, 
showing  them  round  like  an  experienced  auctioneer,  till 
the  noise  caught  the  ears  of  the  crowd  ;  and  the  passage 
was  thronged  with  the  maid -servants  and  travellers,  roar¬ 
ing  with  merriment  as  tHly  heard  the  account  of  their 
clothing. 

This  day  was  talked  of  for  a  long  time  after  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  And  I  have  found  some  of  Tomaso’s  stories  among 
the  best  “  extern porarios”  of  our  “  original  wits.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  old  soldier  was  dis¬ 
charged,  as  no  one  came  forward  against  him  ;  and  Don 
Francisco  did  not  let  him  go  home  without  a  parting 
present. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Next  day,  when  the  Lady  Rosanna  had  retired  to  her 
siesta,  she  was  awakened  by  her  duenna’s  tapping  at  the 
door,  to  ask  whether  she  would  not  see  a  pedlar  who  had  - 

brought  the  most  beautiful  ribands  and  silk  nets  in  the 
world.”  The  lady  was  rather  angry  at  i>eing  disturbed  ; 
but  the  duenna  seemed  so  anxious,  that  at  length  she  got 
up,  and  let  her  in. 

“  Well,  duenna,”  said  she  smiling,  and  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  a  sweeter  smile  than  she  could  put  on,  what  am  I  to 
have  from  this  wonderful  merchant  for  losing  my  dream  ?” 

The  duenna  crossed  herself,  and  said,  u  that  dreams 


*  Petticoats,  cloaks,  bats,  veils. 
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were  the  work  of  the  tempter  ;  and  that  every  dream  cost 
her  at  least  a  peseta*  and  two  aves.”f 

44  No  matter,”  replied  the  lady, 44  we  shall  talk  about  this 
another  time.  44  But,”  said  she  in  a  soft  tone,  and  sigh¬ 
ing1  as  she  turned  away, 44  all  the  ribands  in  Valencia  would 
not  be  worth  my  dream.” 

They  were  going  away,  when  the  duenna  suddenly 
went  to  the  wardrobe,  and  bringing  out  two  mantillas, 
threw  them  over  her  mistress’s  head  and  her  own.  When 
they  entered  the  drawing-room,  they  found  the  table  co¬ 
vered  over  with  the  whole  contents  of  the  pedlar’s  baskets  : 
and  the  duenna  could  not  help  openly  wondering  at  their 
fineness  and  bright  colours. 

44  How  could  you  escape  the  officers  of  the  Ronda  ?” 
said  she  laughing :  “those  custom-house  fellows  are 
keen ;  if  they  had  caught  you,  their  fortunes  would  have 
been  made,  and  we  should  have  had  nothing  but  silks  and 
pearls  on  the  head  of  every  Maraquita  round  the  forest  for 
a  year  to  come.” 

44  Pray,  duonna,  don’t  vex  the  old  man,  said  the  donna, 
in  a  voice  like  silver  ;  44  we  have  no  right  to  lay  trouble 
on  the  troubled and  she  took  up  an  artificial  wreath  of 
white  Biscay  roses,  md  waved  them  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  gas  if  to  enjoy  their  perfume. 

44  Will  your  ladyship  please,”  said  the  pedlar,  44  to  let 
me  match  a  wreath  with  the  colour  of  your  hair,  wThich  J 
will  be  bold  to  say  is  jet  black  ?”  On  this  he  put  for¬ 
ward  his  hand  to  the  edge  of  the  mantilla,  but  the  duenna 
pushed  him  back. 

44  So,”  said  Donna  Rosanna  laughing,  44 1  am  to  have 
neither  dream  nor  roses.” 

The  pedlar  took  out  a  wreath  that  smelt  as  if  it  had 
been  just  plucked. 

44  This,”  said  he, 44  was  made  by  Tomaso  of  Figueras. 
for  her  majesty  the  queen  of  both  the  Spains  ;  but  its 
better  fortune  has  reserved  it  for  my  lady  duenna.” 

Both  the  females  laughed  at  his  address  ;  but  the  duen 
na,  throwing  up  her  veil,  went  to  the  mirror  ;  and  while 
her  lady  was  turning  over  the  silks  on  the  table,  began  to. 
try  on  the  flowers  in  all  imaginable  ways. 
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At  length  she  turned  round,  and  saw,  to  her  astonish¬ 
ment,  her  lady’s  veil  off,  and  the  hands  of  the  pedlar  actu¬ 
ally  fastening  the  white  roses  in  her  hair.  But  the  old 
man  was  rather  awkward  ;  and  before  lie  could  finish  his 
work,  the  duenna  had  seized  him  like  a  tigress. 

1  o  make  amends  to  the  pedlar  for  so  much  civility 
thrown  away,  the  donna  made  some  more  purchases,  and 
he  gathered  up  his  parcel. 

“  Bless  my  soul,’  said  the  lady,  feeling  in  her  bosom 
with  great  agitation  ;  44  duenna,  have  you  seen  my  purse  ?” 

The  duenna's,  too,  was  gone.  41  Cuerpo  de  San 
Jose  !”*  exclaimed  the  astonished  woman,  44  what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?  The  three  duros  that  1  had  from  my  first 
cousin  Antonio,  the  amulet  from  Father  Joachim,  and  the 
medal  of  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  baptism,  blessed  by  the 
Cardinal  Nuncio  himself,  all  gone.” 

“  Villain  !”  cried  she,  plunging  on  the  pedlar,  44  give  up 
my  money,  or  l  will  have  you  thrown  into  the  inquisition  : 
you  shall  be  broiled,  bastinadoed,  and  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  a  son  of  a  Jew,  and  a  thief  as  you  are.” 

In  her  rage  she  tried  to  pull  the  hood  off  his  head  ; 
which  he  resisted  in  part,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door, 
bowing  and  prote-ting  his  innocence  the  whole  time. 

44  I  beg  of  you,  fairest  of  duennas,”  said  he,  44  not  to 
take  away  my  character,  which  is  to  take  away  my  live¬ 
lihood.  But  as  a  proof  that  I  did  not  commit  this  offence, 
!  am  ready  to  give  you  credit  to  any  amount.  Will  your 
ladyship  please  to  accept  of  this  velvet  tiara  ?  It  becomes 
a  fair  complexion,  which  your  ladyship  has.” 

The  duenna  took  the  tiara  with  a  more  composed  look, 
and  walked  back  to  show  it  to  her  mistress.  But  the 
Donna  Rosanna  had  some  thoughts  passing  through  her 
mind  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  velvet  tiaras,  and  she 
asked  the  pedlar  whether  he  had  any  relations  in  Granada. 

He  answered,  (hat  he  had  lived  chiefly  in  Navarre,  but 
had  travelled  with  his  merchandise  from  time  to  time 
along  the  coast  from  Cadiz  to  Barcelona. 

14  It  is  very  well,”  said  she  ;  and  then  with  a  deep  sigh 
covered  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  leaned  upon  the  table. 


*  Body  of  Saint  Joseph. 
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The  duenna  gave  her  some  smelling  salts,  and  tried  to 
raise  her  head  ;  but  she  continued  sighing,  and  saying. 
“  What  is  life  but  a  dream.” 

“  He  waits  to  be  paid,”  said  the  duenna,  “  and  saints 
preserve  me  if  I  have  a  real.”* 

“  My  lady  duenna,”  said  the  pedlar, u  it *is  not  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  be  hard  with  ladies  so  handsome  as  you  ;  let  me 
have  any  token,  any  ring  you  can  spare,  merely  as  a  mark 
of  our  bargain,  and  I  shall  give  you  a  month’s  time.” 

“  That  will  do,”  said  she  ;  “  I  took  you  for  a  Jew,  l 
confess,  but  you  have  the  proper  respect  for  a  lady's 
word.”  She  then  took  off  her  ring,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

“And  your  lady’s  too,”  said  he.  ‘‘She  must  not  be 
disturbed  now,”  said  the  duenna.  But  her  lady  silently 
took  off  the  ring,  and  gave  it  to  him,  without  uttering  a 
word. 

The  old  pedlar  put  his  knee  to  the  ground,  like  a  French¬ 
man  ;  and  then  with  many  low  bows  quitted  the  room. 
The  duenna  stood  still,  with  one  hand  holding  her  lady’s 
forehead,  and  with  the  smelling  salts  in  the  other. 

“  Did  he  say  nothing  at  going  away  ?”  said  the  lady, 
after  a  silence  of  some  minutes. 

“  No,  my  lady  ;  but  he  took  leave  as  gallantly  as  Don 
Quixote  himself ;  and  though  he  did  not  much  like  to 
show  his  face,  probably  because  it  is  as  brown  as  mahogany, 

I  begin  to  doubt  that  he  is  a  Jew\ — I  wish  1  had  my  purse 
however,  with  my  three  duros  and  my  medals.” 

“  You  shall  have  ten  in  place  of  them,”  said  the  donna 
rather  impatiently ;  “but  nowhelp  me  to  my  chamber, 
for  I  am  wondrous  weary/’ 

And  so  she  was  ;  for  before  she  had  gone  three  steps, 
she  sat  down  on  a  sofa  at  the  window,  and  laying  her 
cheek  on  some  vine-leaves  that  grew  into  the  open  case¬ 
ment,  seemed  to  fall  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

It  the  was  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  when  the  old  Wal¬ 
loon,  hearing  that  his  lady  was  indisposed,  came  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  it  was  her  wish  to  see  any  of  the  tricks  of  a 
.scholar  of  the  renowned  Abuelo,  who  had  stopped  at  the 
giUe  on  his  way  from  Granada. 
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“  If  he  comes  from  Granada,  Heaven  be  praised,”  said 
she  ;  44  for  it  is  my  own  country,  and  I  love  every  branch 
on  its  trees.” 

Soon  after  the  sounds  of  a  pipe  and  tabor  were  heard 
in  the  servant’s-hall. 

14  Those  will  be  grand  tidings  in  Valencia,”  said  the 
duenna,  peevishly :  “  will  not  my  lady  consider  the 
matter  ?” 

44  I  will  consider  nothing,”  replied  the  donna  ;  “I  am 
strangely  unhappy.” 

44  Had  not  my  lady  better  send  for  a  priest,  and  confess  ?” 

14  Can  solitude  confess  ?”  returned  the  lady,  in  a  half- 
vexed  tone;  and  then,  as  if  speaking  to  the  clouds  that 
lay  like  pillows  of  amber  piled  upon  the  sky,  44  what  can 
anguish  confess  ?  can  the  weary  life  and  the  willing 
death  confess  ?  Duenna,”  and  she  started  from  the 
sofa,  44  I  know  not  what  is  the  matter  :  I  am  ill  : — there 
is  a  load  upon  my  heart  that  is  sinking  me  into  the  grave.” 
Then  with  a  deep  sigh  she  sank  upon  her  knee  ;  her 
strength  seemed  suddenly  melted,  and  with  her  forehead 
turned  upward,  and  her  eyes  closed,  the  beautiful  and  un¬ 
happy  creature  said  three  Aves  and  a  Benedictus. 

But  there  came  bursts  of  merriment  to  the  door  ;  and 
she  had  scarcely  time  to  throw  herself  into  the  arm-chair, 
and  drop  her  veil  over  her  face,  before  the  mountebank 
marched  in  with  his  daughter  the  gitana,  who  carried  his. 
puppets  and  boxes,  and  other  conjuring  implements. 

The  duenha  kept  guard  on  one  side  of  the  chair,  and 
the  Walloon  on  the  other,  for  conjurers  are  at  best  but 
of  doubtful  honesty  ;  and  the  duenna  not  unfairly  thought 
that  all  his  tricks  would  not  have  been  worth  the  repeater 
at  her  lady’s  bosom,  or  the  pearls  in  her  hair. 

The  conjurer  was  very  clever  ;  and  made  his  cups  and 
balls,  cards  and  glasses,  dance  about  in  a  most  surpris¬ 
ing  manner.  The  servants  were  in  the  passage,  crowd¬ 
ing  round  the  open  door,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  among  them  but  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up  every  mo¬ 
ment,  with  now  and  then,  too,  a  sharp  look  for  the  cloven 
feet ;  but  the  conjurer  wore  huge  horseman’s  boots,  which 
kept  them  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

At  length  the  conjurer,  after  devouring  several  yards 
of  fire,  pouring  out  rihan<ls  to  suit  every  face  in  Spain, 
and  making  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  dance  a 
saraband  upon  the  wall  ;  to  rest  himself,  bade  the  gitana 
sing.  She  was  a  tine,  tall,  dark-complexioned  girl,  with 
a  crimson  check,  and  an  eye  that  when  she  began  to  sing 
sparkled  like  polished  jet. 

The  conjurer  tuned  hU  rebeck,*'  and  the  gitana  sang 
two  or  three  prettv  segu  dtllas  to  it,  chiefly  in  praise  of 
Valencia  ;  at  every  one  of  which  the  servants  applauded 
loudly,  but  the  duenna,  as  became  her  station,  only  bowed. 

“  Duenna,”  said  the  Lady  Rosanna  feebly,  44  that  girl 
sings  well,  but  1  am  not  so  much  charmed  with  her  sub¬ 
ject  as  you  seem  to  be.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  they 
came  from  Granada  ?”  The  duenna  replied  by  a  sign  of 
affirmation. 

44  Well,  then,  let  me  hear  a  Granadian  song,  but  let  the 
gitana  sing  alone.  I  have  heard  enough  of  the  rebeck,” 

The  girl  gave  an  arch  look  at  the  conjurer,  and  tried 
to  restrain  her  laughing,  as  the  man,  evidently  chagrined, 
slowly  put  up  his  rebeck  in  its  case.  But  the  lady  ordered 
him  a  duro,  and  he  began  to  look  not  a  little  pleased  at  his 
mortification. 

44  What  will  your  illustrious  ladyship  choose,”  said  the 
gitana.  “  Will  you  have  the  loves  of  Maria  de  Fonseca 
and  the  noble  Cavalier  Delpinos ;  or  the  fair  Moresco’s 
escape  from  her  cruel  father;  or  the  4  song  of  the  caliph,’ 
as  he  went  down  the  Alpuxarras  ;  or  the  4  life  and  death 
of  Juan,  the  flower  of  Granada  or  the  4  fall  of  the  Aben- 
cerrage  or - ” 

“  I  protest,”  observed  the  duenna, 44  this  girl  has  a  mar¬ 
vellous  memory.  [  don’t  think  I  could  ever  repeat  three 
verses  of  the  ‘Borrico  de  Plata,’  if  1  were  to  be  made  a 
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duchess;5'  and  she  walked  away  a  few  paces,  counting  the 
verses  on  her  fingers  like  a  court  poet. 

4t  Sing,”  said  the  Donna  Rosanna  sighing,  41  something 
about  your  Granadian  masstranza,”  if  you  have  any  ballad 
of  that  kind.” 

The  girl  took  out  a  small  theorbo,*  and  throwing  back 
the  thick  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
lady,  as  she  sat  screened  from  the  evening  sun  by  the 
trellis,  sang,  in  the  sweet,  deep  voice  of  her  tribe,  these 
stanzas  : 


THE  M/ESTRANZA. 

Lady,  if  you  love  to  hear 
Tales  of  lofty  chivalry, 

Stealing  beauty’s  sigh  or  tear  ; 

List  not,  lady  sweet,  to  me. 

But  there  is  a  gentle  sight, 
Rose-like,  always  born  with  May, 
Full  of  arms,  and  glanees  bright, 
’Tis  Granada’s  holyday  ! 

Twilight  on  the  west  was  sleeping, 
Stars  were  sliding  down  the  sky, 
Morn  upon  the  hills  was  peeping, 
With  a  blue,  half-opening  eye  ; 

When  a  silver  trumpet  sounded, 

And  beside  tho  castle  wail, 

Many  a  riban’d  jennet  bounded, 
Sparkled  many  a  lance-liead  tall. 


In  the  plain,  balconies  proud, 

Hung  with  many  a  flowery  chain, 
Like  a  silken  temple  sbow’d, 

Rank  o’er  rank,  the  dames  of  Spain. 


Soon  the  tapestried  kettle-drums 
Through  the  distant  square  were  pealing  ; 
Soon  was  seen  the  toss  of  plumes, 

From  the  viceroy’s  palace  wheeling. 

Then,  before  the  portal-arch, 

Ev’ry  horseman  check’d  the  rein, 

Till  the  rocket  for  their  march, 

Flaming  up  the  sky  was  seen. 


( 
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Like  a  wave  of  steel  and  gold, 

Swept  the  lovely  pageant  on  ; 

Many  a  champion  young  and  bold, 
Bearing  lance  and  gonfalon. 

At  their  sight  arose  the  roar 
From  the  people  gazing  round, 

Proudly  came  the  squadrons  four, 
Prancing  up  the  tourney  ground. 

First  they  gallop  where  the  screen 
With  its  broider’d  tissue  hides 

Proud  Granada’s  jewell’d  queen— 
Heluiless  every  horseman  rides  ! 

Round  the  barrier  then  they  wheel, 
Troop  by  troop,  and  pair  by  pair  ; 

Bending  low  the  lance’s  steel 
To  their  loves  and  ladies  there. 

.  .  I  ’  .V. 

1  •  ' 

Hark  !  the  trumpet  long  and  loud, 

’ Tis  the  signal  for  the  charge  ! 

Now  with  hoofs  the  earth  is  plough’d, 
Now  are  clash’d  the  lance  and  targe 

Light  as  roebucks  bound  the  steeds, 
Sunny  bright  the  armour  gleams  ; 

Gallant  charge  to  charge  succeeds, 
Like  the  rush  of  mountain  streams  ! 

Noon  has  come — the  warriors  rest, 
Each  dismounting  from  his  barb  ; 

Loosening  each  his  feathery  crest, 
Weighty  sword,  and  steely  garb. 

Then  are  shown  the  lordly  form, 
Chesnut  locks  aud  eagle  eyes, 

Cheeks  with  youth  and  passion  warm 
Lips  for  lovers’  perjuries  ! 

As  they  wander  round  the  plain, 
Many  a  tender  tale  is  told, 

Love,  oh  love!  thy  proudest  chain 
Is  the  chain  that  binds  the  bold. 

But,  again  the  trumpets  play, 

And  the  mail  again  is  worn, 

And  the  ring  is  borne  away, 

Aud  the  Moorman’s  turban  torn. 

Closes  then  the  tournament, 

And  the  noble  squadrons  four 

Proudly  to  the  banquet  tent 

March  by  Tmia’s  myrtle  shore. 
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Lovely  as  tlie  evening  sky, 

Ere  the  golden  sun  is  dowD, 

March  Granada’s  chivalry, 

Champion’s  of  the  Church  and  Crown ! 

“  I  protest,”  said  the  duenna,  “  it  is  a  very  pretty  tune, 
and  I  have  heard  a  worse  voice.” 

u  Tell  the  gitana  to  come  near  me,  and  the  servants  to 
close  the  door,”  faintly  said  the  donna.  The  girl  came 
near,  with  her  fine  eyes  cast  on  the  ground. 

“  Where  did  you  learn  that  song,  gitana?”  said  the  lady  ; 

“  I  have  a  great  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the  composer — 
or  is  it  indeed  your  own  ?” 

The  girl  curtsied. 

“  You  lead  a  dangerous  life,  gitana,”  said  she  :  “  with 
vour  taste  for  music,  and  your  appearance — you  may  spend 
many  sorrowful  years  for  some  delightful  days.” 

The  gitana  coloured,  and  pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart 
in  token  of  thanks,  but  said  nothing.  , 

“  I  like  your  modesty,”  continued  the  lady,  u  and  if  you 
have  no  better  prospect,  shall  take  you  into  my  service. 
You  will  be  useful  to  my  spirits  with  your  sweet  voice  and 
your  theorbo,  and  I  shall  not  be  ungrateful.” 

The  gitana  knelt,  and  kissed  her  hand  two  or  three  times: 
the  donna  blushing  at  the  wild  gratitude  of  the  poor  girl, 
drew  her  hand  slowly  away. 

u  Those  are  the  manners  of  your  mountain  life,”  said 
she,  bidding  the  gitana  rise.  u  Dut,  duenna,  you  will 
teach  her  moderation.” 

This  she  said  with  a  melancholy  smile  ;  and  the  gitana, 
flinging  her  scarlet  mantle  around  her,  hastily  withdrew  to 
consult  her  father  the  conjurer. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  the  donna,  throwing  herself  back 
into  the  chair,  and  reclining  her  head  over  its  arm,  as  if 
she  were  reading  something  on  the  floor,  “  that  girl  pleases 
me  extremely.” 

She  then  spoke  no  more  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  con¬ 
tinued  humming  the  tune  that  she  had  just  heard.  The 
duenna  stood  by  in  silence,  not  knowing  what  turn  her 
lady’s  temper  might  take,  and  perhaps  not  much  pleased 
at  her  new  liking. 

•u  1  say,  duenna,  this  same  gitana  would  make  a  useful 
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assistant  to  you.”  The  duenna  was  silent.  “  Not  of 
course,”  continued  she,  with  some  emphasis,  u  as  a 
duenna.” 

“  Saints  forbid  !”  said  the  duenna  ;  “  she  would  make 
a  strange  protectress  of  your  ladyship  from  the  snares  of 
Satan  :  she  will,  if  1  am  not  much  mistaken,  have  enough 
to  do  to  take  care  of  herself.” 

u  Why,  yes,”  replied  the  lady,  and  sank,  into  a  reverie. 
Then,  alter  a  sigh  or  two,  “  I  should  have  asked  her  if  she 
had  ever  been  in  love.” 

“  San  Vincentio  defend  us !”  cried  the  duenna,  “of  what 
is  my  lady  talking  ?” 

“ 1  see  no  crime  in  it  after  all,”  quick  as  lightning  re¬ 
plied  the  Lady  Rosanna,  raising  her  head,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  duenna’s  countenance.  “Jt  may  be  weakness  ; 
it  may  be  sorrow ;  it  has  often  been  ruin ;  but  it  may  be 
virtue,  honour,  and  happiness.” 

This  she  pronounced  with  a  lofty,  melancholy  air.  The 
duenna  was  reckoning  on  her  fingers  rapidly,  “  Eighteen 
this  month,”  she  murmured;  “eighteen — not  an  hour 
more.  What  will  the  captain-general  say  ?  The  next 
news  will  be,  I  suppose,  that  the  rock  of  Aranjuez  is  blown 
away.”  She  rang  the  bell. 

“  What  is  the  matter  now,  my  dear  duenna  ?”  said  the 
lady,  fondly  catching  her  gown. 

“  I  must  go  to  confession,”  was  her  answer. 

“  Then  take  something  more  witli  you  to  confess  ;  and 
tell  the  priest — that  you  think  me  in  love  !” 

“  Santissirna  !  can  that  be  possible  ?”  cried  the  duenna, 
shaking  with  terror,  and  pulling  out  her  rosary. 

“  I  don’t  know  but  it  may,”  sighed  the  lady  ;  and  again 
covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  might  have  seemed 
asleep  but  for  the  tears  that  sparkled  through  her  fingers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Before  the  duenna  had  gone  down  ten  beads,  a  low 
"  ap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  gitana  came  in,  to  say 
that  her  father  could  not  spare  her  for  the  present,  as  he 
was  engaged  to  be  in  Castile  by  the  fair  of  San  Ignacio ; 
but  that  in  a  month  he  should  be  passing  back  by  Valen 
cia,  and  then — 

“•  And  then,”  said  the  donna  hastily,  u  f  may  certainly 
expect  you  ?”  The  gitana  took  out  a  little  ivory  tablet, 
wrote  her  name,  and  under  it  the  words  Jicl  a  la  muerte .* 
She  then  put  it  to  her  lips,  and  would  have  presented  it  to 
the  Lady  Rosanna  ;  but  the  duenna  snatched  it  from  her, 
and  hurrying  to  the  window,  held  it  up  to  the  light  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  in  such  a  fragment  of  ivory  there  could 
be  any  thing  concealed. 

“  I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  you,  duenna,”  said  her 
lady,  haughtily  rising,  and  taking  the  tablet  from  her 
hands  ;  “this  conduct  is  offensive  to  my  feelings  of  pro 
priety .  I  dare  say,  from  this,  that  you  have  often  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  clandestine  correspondence,  and  that 
the  cavaliers  of  Segovia  did  n<?t  find  you  altogether  in¬ 
tractable.” 

The  duenna  looked  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  beside 
her,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  scorn  and  authority  in 
which  those  words  were  expressed,  and  saw  the  beautiful 
figure  of  her  mistress  with  her  veil  up,  the  white  wreath 
on  her  head,  and  her  pale  cheeks  turned  into  the  colour  of 
vermilion.  “  Leave  the  room,  duenna!”  said  she  ;  but 
the  duenna  sat  down  at  a  distance,  and  burst  into  tears. 
“  Well,  well,”  continued  the  lady,  softening,  “  I  am  tired 
of  those  odious  suspicions  ;  but  you  are  forgiven.”  Then 
turning,  and  taking  the  theorbo  from  the  table,  she  walked 
towards  the  casement  to  get  rid  of  her  agitation,  and  ran 
her  fingers  over  the  strings.  As  she  drew  back  her  head 
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from  the  wind,  which  blew  the  ringlets  in  flusters  over 
her  beautiful  face,  she  made  a  sign  to  the  gitana.  The 
duenna  actually  seized  the  corner  of  her  mantle  to  stop 
her.  But  the  flash  from  her  lady’s  eye  was  enough. 

44  I  find,”  said  the  Donna  Rosanna,  holding  out  the  in* 
strument,  44  I  have  lost  my  practice.  Take  it,  gitana,  and 
let  me  hear  that  song  of  the  msestranza  once  again.” 

The  girl  obediently  went  through  the  ballad ;  the  duenna 
sitting  with  her  back  to  them,  and  pressing  her  hands  on 
her  ears  in  scorn. 

“  It  is  well  sung,”  were  the  only  words  of  the  lady  for 
awhile  ;  and  looking,  at  the  duenna’s  posture,  she  smiled 
to  the  gitana,  in  pity  of  the  old  woman’s  idle  resentment. 

64 1  think,  gitana*”  she  at  length  remarked,  44  that  your 
song  sounded  sweeter  than  before  ;  and  yet  your  voice 
seemed  to  tremble  a  great  deal,  particularly  towards  the 
close  ;  though,  perhaps  that  timidity  makes  a  song  more 
touching.  The  duenna  has  frightened  you,  but  you  will 
soon  be  reconciled.”  She  laid  her  fingers  lightly  on  the 
girl’s  arm',  who  indeed  trembling  more  than  ever,  pulled  the 
edge  of  her  mantle  deeper  over  her  forehead,  and  looking 
on  the  ground,  half  whispered,  44 1  had  forgot,  there  are 
two  stanzas  beside.”  '  * 

14 1  could  hear  them  if  they  were  a  hundred,”  exclaimed 
the  donna,  with  delight ;  and  drawing  the  girl  towards  her 
chair,  sat  down,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  song  more 
deeply.  The  gitana  re-tuned  the  theorbo,  and  after  one 
or  two  attempts  to  clear  her  voice,  sang  the  verses. 

One  still  linger’d,  pale  and  last, 

By  the  lonely  gallery’s  stair, 

As  if  there  his  soul  had  past, 

•  Vanish’d  with  some  stately  fair. 

Who  the  knight,  to  few  was  known  ; 

W  bo  his  lore,  he  ne’er  would  tell : 

But  her  eyes  were — like  thine  own  ; 

But  his  heart  was - Oh !  farewell  \ 

The  last  verse  could  scarcely  be  called  singing,  for  the 
voice  was  little  better  than  a  murmur.  But  as  the  Lady 
Rosanna  heard  it,  tear  upon  tear  stole  down  her  cheeks. 
Then  dashing  them  away,  she  started  up,  and  saying. 
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This  is  magic,  this  is  madness,”  walked  hastily  two  or 
three  times  from  end  to  end  of  the  room.  As  she  passed 
by  the  table  the  lust  time,  she  flung  her  purse  upon  it  for 
toe  gitana ;  but  the  girl  stood  without  stirring  a  step,  and 
was  busy  in  tying* be  neck-ribbon  of  the  tlieorbo. 

,  You  refuse  it!  said  the  lady  stopping  short  before 
lier  ;  ‘‘ you  dare  refuse  it!  Yes,  1  knew  you  would; 
every  thing  thwarts  me.”  She  rushed  away,  exclaiming 
as  if  she  had  none  to  hear  her,  u  I  am  the  most  unhappy 
creature  alive  ;  day  and  night,  night  and  day,  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  disappointment. ;  no  sleep,  no  quiet,  no  hope. 
There  must  soon  be  an  end  of  this— I  must  die.” 

She  turned  as  pale  as  the  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
and  fell  against  the  tapestrv.  The  gita.na  threw  down  the 
instrument,  and  with  the-' help.  of  the  duenna,  placed  her 
in  the  current  of  air,  which  soon  recovered  her.  “  So,” 
said  she,  in  rather  a  fretful  tone— u  so,  gitana,  you  refuse 
my  present  ?”  p 

u  I  would  rather,”  replied  the  girl,  “  have  one  of  my 
lady’s  raven  locks  than  a  chain  of  diamonds  ” 

The  duenna  clasped  her  hands  at  such  a  choice  in  a 
gitana.  The  lady  said  nothing  ;  but  drawing  a  single 
white  finger  across  her  forehead,  spread  out  the  ringlets 
for  her  to  choose. 

u  I  vow,”  said  the  duenna,  laughing  as  she  took  out 
her  scissors,  and  rubbed  them  on  her  sleeve  to  brighten 
them,  “  the  gitana  must  have  been  in  Madrid  ;  for  she 
could  not  have  learned  any  thing  so  fine  but  among  the 
life-guards.”  % 

The  gitana  was  long  in  choosing,  and  tried  every  one 
of  the  ringlets  in  turn,  fixing  her  black  eyes  on  the  Lady 
Rosanna’s.  Two  or  three  times  the  duenna  insisted  on 
it  that  she  herself  should  cut  off  the  lock,  and  have  done 
with  the  affair  ;  but  her  lady  commanded  that  the  girl 
should  do  it,  and  not  be  hurried.  The  ringlet  was  at 
length  taken  off* ;  and  the  gitana  rolled  it  up  carefully  in 
silver  paper,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom. 

“Now,  farewell,  gitana,”  said  the  donna,  u  and  re¬ 
member — ” 

“  I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever,”  said  the  girl,  retiring  a 
few  steps,  and  gazing  all  over  the  lovely  lady  ;  then  with 
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a  lofty  tone  and  solemn  gesture,  in  the  style  of  her  people* 
as  if  she  were  raising  some  spell,  exclaimed,  “Neither 
the  wild  winter,  nor  the  summer’s  storm  ;  neither  the 
mountain  ridge  nor  the  trackless  ocean  ;  neither  chance 
nor  time  shall  divide  my  thoughts  from  you,  lady  oi 
beauty  and  then  pointing  upwards  to  the  sun — 

u  By  the  glory  of  that  light,  your  gitana  will  return, 
true  as  honour,  faithful  as  friendship,  and  fond  as  love.” 

The  Donna  Rosanna  stood  with  her  breath  checked,  as 
people  do  at  the  sight  of  something  beyond  belief.  She 
then  waved  to  the  wild  girl  to  approach,  and  hastily 
pressed  her  lips  between  the  gitana’s  eyes,  who  soon  left 
the  apartment. 

The  lady  then  sat  down  by  the  casement,  and  con¬ 
tinued  counting  the  jessamine  blossoms  up  and  down. 
At  length  the  duenna  muttered,  u  All  this  very  strange — 
very  surprising — very  strange  and  this  she  repeated  for 
at  least  five  minutes,  holding  up  her  embroidery  to  the 
light,  and  then  laying  it  down  again,  and  glancing  to¬ 
wards  the  chair. 

“Of what  are  you  talking  now  ?”  said  her  lady  at  last. 
“I  was  only,”  replied  the  duenna,  “thinking  where 
this  gitana  could  have  got  her  compliment.  Unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  1  have  read  it  in  the  Academia  de  Cor- 
tesia — “  It  is  impossible,”  said  the  lady.  “  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  true,  nevertheless,”  rejoined  the 
duenna. 

“Duenna,”  retorted  the  lady,  “  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
send  you  back  to  Segovia.”  ♦ 

The  duenna  was  now  silenced.  But  in  about  a  quarter 
of  ai  hour  after,  when  the  storm  seemed  to  be  blown 
ove. ,  she  muttered  to  herself,  “  What  will  the  captain- 
general  say  to  all  those  pedlars  and  gitanas  f  ” 

“  That  you  are  a  suspicious  old  woman,”  pronounced 
the  Lady  Rosanna,  as  stinging  as  an  arrow. 

This  was  more  than  any  woman  could  well  bear,  and 
peculiarly  a  duenna — “  I  thank  Heaven,”  said  she. 
squeezing  up  her  embroidery  into  her  hand,  and  pushing 
back  her  chair,  as  if  she  were  going  out  of  the  room  at 
the  instant,  “  I  was  never  in  love,  however  ;  I  know  no¬ 
thing  about  love*” 
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"  From  my  soul,  I  believe  you,”  said  the  lady,  with  a 
took  at  the  duenna’s  withered  physiognomy  ;  and  then  at 
once  turning  away, and  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
she  went  into  her  chamber.  The  duenna  went  to  the 
mirror. 


'  CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  passed  during  the  next  day  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  suppose  there  was  not  much  time  for  talking  of 
love  affairs ;  for  about  noon  the  captain-general  came 
galloping  into  the  court  with  a  crowd  of  aides-de-camp  at 
his  heels  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  dismounted,  before  every 
servant  in  the  house  was  summoned  to  tell  what  could  be 
told  of  the  pedlar,  the  conjurer,  and  the  gitana. 

But,  when  all  was  told,  it  was  but  little  ;  or  was,  as  the 
servants  thought,  much  to  their  honour ;  for,  besides 
showing  very  pleasant  entertainment,  by  their  tricks  and 
gayety,  they  had  refused  to  take  a  peseto  from  any  of  the 
house,  and  had  even  given  awray  several  Estremadura 
watch-chains  and  hair-nets,  besides  two  of  the  best  mock 
topaz  necklaces  that  had  been  seen  since  the  fair  of  St. 
Ines,  to  the  waiting-maids  of  their  lady  and  the  duenna. 

The  captain-general  only  knit  his  brows  the  more  ;  and 
an  aide-de-camp  was  despatched  to  bring  the  strangers 
from  the  village.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  was  the 
duenna  who  had  sent  for  the  cunning  old  general ;  and 
that  afterwards  she  was  not  much  pleased  with  her  work  ; 
for  he  scolded  her  in  the  most  provoking  manner. 

The  aide-de-camp  returned  late  that  night  without  any 
intelligence.  No  man  had  seen  either  pedlar,  conjurer, 
or  gitana  for  the  last  fortnight :  and  it  was  notorious  that 
all  that  tribe  had  gone  to  the  north  and  Madrid  for  the 
season.  The  Lady  Rosanna  remained  shut  up  in  her 
chamber.  A  second  and  a  third  day  passed,  probably  in 
the  same  wav ;  the  captain-general  running  about  the 
house,  despatching  aides-de-camp  to  the  villages  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  now  and  then  making  a  sortie  as  he 
termed  it,  to  reconnoitre  the  corners  and  crevices  of  the 
wall. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hateful  than  this  life  to  the 
duenna,  who  felt  all  her  authority  taken  out  of  her  hands, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  her  lady  one  while  read¬ 
ing  some  volume  of  poetry,  as  if  her  soul  were  at  her  lips, 
then  throwing  away  the  book,  and  hanging  over  a  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and  then,  as  if  she  were  bewitched,  taking  her  harp, 
and  singing  the  moestranza.  The  duenna  was  almost 
tired  to  death  of  this  song,  and  on  the  third  evening  pre¬ 
vailed  on  her  lady  to  walk  in  the  garden. 

It  was  by  this  time  twilight,  and  the  new  moon  was 
rising  over  the  mountains,  with  the  evening-star  just  below 
it,  like  the  diamond  spark  hanging  from  a  huge  pearl  ear¬ 
ring.  The  ground  was  extensive,  and  was  planted  with 
vines,  and  an  abundance  of  other  garden  trees,  some  all 
blossom,  and  some  hanging  down  to  the  grass  with  fruit ; 
and  through  those  swreet-scented  walks  the  house  was 
now  and  then  seen  at  a  distance,  with  all  its  long  old 
casements  open  for  the  night  air,  and  the  servants  hurry¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards,  in  their  gay  dresses,  with 
lights,  preparing  to  lay  the  tables  for  supper.  I  think  the 
whole  might  have  been  like  a  stage  scene,  looked  at 
through  the  large  end  of  a  telescope  ;  or  a  least  in  the 
land  of  the  fairies. 

After  they  had  lost  the  sounds  of  the  house,  “  I  wonder, 
said  the  Lady  Rosanna,  stopping  abruptly,  “  whether  we 
shall  ever  have  wings  ?” 

“Bless  me!”  exclaimed  the  duenna,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  her  forehead,  “  what  would  your  lady¬ 
ship  do  with  them  ?” 

“  Duenna,”  sighed  she,  “  I  may  have  them  before  you- 
are  aware  :  and  there  is  not  a  star  above  us  that  I  shall  not 
visit.  I  will  look  for  some  bright,  quiet  spot,  into  which 
no  memory  of  this  world  can  reach,  and  there - ” 

“  In  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  of  what  is  my  lady 
dreaming?”  said  .the  frightened  duenna.  But  her  lady 
heard  nothing,  and  with  her  eye  fixed  on  the  heavens, 
deemed  talking  to  some  invisible  thing.  The  only  words 
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that  could  be  heard  were — “  As  if  there  his  soul  had 
passed.”  u 

W  hile  they  were  standing  on  the  spot,  something  dark 
dew  through  the  air,  and  dropped  at  their  feet.  There  it 
lay,  but  neither  of  them  had  power  to  touch  it. 

At  length  the  Lady  Rosanna  gathered  courage  and  took 
up  a  packet,  notwithstanding  the  duenna’s  terrors,  who 
declared  it  to  be  unquestionably  some  device  of  the 
tempter. 

u  If  it  be,”  observed  the  lady  with  a  faint  laugh,  “  du¬ 
enna,  you  are  undone  ;  for  to  you  this  temptation  will  be 
irresistible.” 

And  she  held  out  the  duenna’s  own. lost  favourite,  the 
velvet  purse,  with  all  its  contents  safe,  which  the  old  wo¬ 
man  kissed  duro  by  duro.  The  Donna  Rosanna’s  purse 
next  came  forth  from  the  packet.  u  I  vow,”  exclaimed 
the  duenna,  u  those  are  the  most  gentlemanlike  thieves  I 
ever  met  with.  I  have  heard  of  such  things  ;  but  it  was 
in  the  Hostoria  de  la  Lealdad,  and  the  like  stories  of  times 
and  people,  that,  on  irty  conscience,  I  believe  never  ex¬ 
isted.”  i 

u  My  ring!  my  ring !”  cried  out  the  Lady  Rosanna, 
with  a  voice  of  agony. 

“  The  ducats  are  all  right,”  interposed  the  duenna, 
taking  the  purse,  and  pouring  out  the  gold  into  her  open 
hand.  “  1  ’ll  be  sworn  that  not  a  piece  has  been  lost.” 

“  Would  to  Heaven,”  wept  the  lady,  a  all  had  been 
lost,  and  but  my  ring  left — my  precious  ring  !” 

u  Mere  emerald,  after  all,”  muttered  the  duenna.  The 
Lady  Rosanna  cast  her  bright  eye  in  every  corner  of  the 
path,  saying,  as  if  without  knotving  that  she  spoke,  u  it 
was  never  out  of  my  possession  tili  that  day  of  the  gitana 
— that  unfortunate  day.  I  wore  it  on  the  night  of  the 
msestranza.  It  was  touched  by  his  hand,  it  was  pressed  by 
his  lips.  It  has  been  for  two  long  years  my  companion, 
my  delight,  my  misery.” 

u  I  knew  that  the  girl  must  be  a  thief  i  she  was  born  to 
it ;  and  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life,”  said  the  duenna. 
Still  the  lady  searched  through  every  tuft  of  the  flowers 
which  had  in  this  remote  part  of  the  garden  overgrows 
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the  path.  At  once  she  stopped,  listened  for  a  moment, 

and  then  sprang  away  like  a  startled  fawn. 

u  Bless  my  soul !’  said  the  duenna,  as  she  fought  her 

way  through  the  thicket,  that  seemed  to  have  an  ill-will 

against  her ;  for  she  no  sooner  pushed  one  of  the  bushes 

out  of  the  way,  than  a  dozen  flew  into  its  place — u  Bless 

my  soul !  but  those  young  girls  are  all  flint  and  steel — mad 

passions  from  top  to  toe.  And  here  am  I,  at  this  hour  of 

the  night,  without  cloak  or  comfort,  caught  like  a  wild 

beast  in  a  net  among  these  brambles.” 

The  last  idea  struck  strongly  on  her  fancy,  and  as  she 

had  heard  of  the  traps  laid  for  some  foxes,  that  had  been 

lately  in  the  grounds,  and  wolves  now  and  then  appear, 

she  cried  aloud  ;  but  the  world  seemed  to  have  grown 

deaf.  llowrever,  she  at  length  saw  a  glimpse  of  light 

through  the  branches  ;  it  was  the  lamp  of  the  pavilion. 

and,  after  a  few  struggles  more,  and  an  ave,  she  made  her 

wav  to  the  building. 

*  a  /  - 


CHAPTER  IX. 

lx  the  pavilion  the  duenna  found  her  lady  clinging  to 
one  of  the  pillars,  like  a  fair  statue  carved  of  its  marble. 
Her  hands  were  as  stiff  and  cold  as  ice  ;  but  her  lips 
burned  and  quivered,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  almost 
spiritual  brightness.  The  sound  of  some  instrument  was 
heard,  and  the  duenna  looked  round  for  an  apparition  of 
at  least  a  regiment  of  cavaliers  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  with 
flapped  hats,  hanging  feathers,  and  every  man  a  rapier  or 
a  guitar  in  his  hand  ;  but  she  could  see  nothing  more  than 
the  huge  old  vine  waving,  with  all  its  leaves  turned  to 
silver  in  the  moonlight.  The  sound  came  from  bevond 
the  garden  wall,  and  she  caught  the  closing  words  ; 


Bat  her  eyes  were  like  thine  own; 
But  his  heart  was— Oh !  farewell  * 
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'*  My  curse  light  od  the  maestranza,  and  all  the  makers 
and  singers  of  such  villanous  tunes  !”  exclaimed  the 
duenna  :  “  I  have  been  doing  nothing  but  dreaming  of 
them  these  three  nights.  For  the  Virgin’s  sake,  my  lady, 
let  U3  leave  this  damp  place,  and  go  into  the  house  to  our 
supper.”  •  .  . 

She  tried  to  remove  her  from  the  spot ;  but  she  might 
as  easily  have  persuaded  the  pavilion  to  follow  her. 

There  stood  the  fair  creature,  in  wild  and  delicate 
beauty,  with  her  small  white  arms  clung  round  the  pillar 
among  the  clusters  of  roses  ;  her  face  pale  as  ivory  in 
the  moonshine,  and  her  raven  curls  flung  back  from  her 
ears,  listening  like  an  enchanted  thing.  In  a  minute  or 
two,  some  loud  talking,  followed  by  a  clash  of  swords  was 
heard  :  she  gave  a  shriek  ;  her  arms  sank  from  the  pillar, 
and  after  a  few  loose  and  headlong  steps  towards  the 
sound,  she  fell  on  the  turf  without  motion. 

What  happened  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  I  know  not, 
nor  how  the  duenna  contrived  to  carry  her  unfortunate 
young  mistress  into  the  bouse  ;  for  she  could  not  be  much 
under  sixty,  though  she  confessed  only  to  forty,  and  never 
exceeded  that  age  during  the  half  century  of  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  Lady  Rosanna  was,  however,  placed  in  her 
chamber,  and  there  was  great  disturbance  in  the  house  for 
some  hours.  The  report  was,  that  there  had  been  an 
attack  of  banditti,  of  which  the  captain- general  had  in¬ 
formation  ;  that  some  had  been  killed,  and  others  taken 
in  chains  to  the  corregidor  of  Valencia. 

At  all  events,  about  midnight,  the  captain-general  set 
off  for  the  city  at  full  speed,  leaving  all  his  servants 
armed,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  watch. 

“  Is  my  father  gone?”  said  the  Lady  Rosanna,  as  the 
horses’  heels  echoed  down  the  court-yard.  These  were 
the  first  words  that  she  uttered  to  any  living  soul  from  the 
time  of  her  swoon. 

The  duenna,  who,  though  a  hard-featured  woman,  was 
not  without  affection,  threw  her  arms  round  the  lady,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  thanked  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
for  her  recovery.  “  The  captain-general  is  gone,”  said 
the  old  woman  ;  u  but  why  does  my  sweet  young  lady  ask 
that  question  V3 
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The  Lady  Rosanna  returned  no  answer  ;  but  rising 
from  her  bed,  began  to  bind  up  the  long  tresses  that  hung 
over  her  beautiful  bosom  like  wreaths  of  black  satin.  She 
then  took  from  a  secret  drawer  a  diamond -billed  dagger, 
drew  it  out  of  the  sheath,  looked  at  it  from  handle  to 
point  before  the  lamp,  then  kissed  it,  and  putting  it  in  the 
sheath  again,  hid  it  in  her  bosom. 

The  duenna  saw  all  this  going  on  ;  but  through  aston¬ 
ishment  and  fear  could  not  speak  a  word.  At  length  her 
lady  went  to  the  mirror,  and  gazing  at  herself  for  a  nap 
merit,  (and  the  duenna  said  that,  from  what  reason  she 
knew  not,  she  had  never  seen  her  look  so  beautiful,) 
turned  away  with  a  melancholy  smile,  as  if  she  had  taken 
a  last  farewell  of  her  loveliness;  threw  her  mantilla  over 
her  head,  and  with  a  motion  of  her  hand  for  the  duenna 
to  stay  behind,  went  down  stairsf 

The  old  woman  afterwards  said  that  she  had  no  power 
to  follow  her  ;  but  that,  for  awhile,  something  like  a  cloud 
came  over  her  mind,  and  she  thought  that  she  had  seen 
a  departing  angel. 

She  was  roused  by  a  glare  of  light  through  the  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  on  going  to  the  window,  saw  a  crowd  of  the 
servants  with  torches  round  the  Walloon,  who  was  bear¬ 
ing  a  body  in  his  arms,  and  forcing  his  way  to  the  hall. 
Altogether,  they  made  a  great  clamour.  She  threw  on 
her  mantilla,  and  went  down. 

By  this  time  the  Walloon  had  made  his  way  in  :  the 
first  object  she  saw  was  her  lady,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  standing  beside  the  great  table  ;  and  with  a  face 
as  pale  as  ashes,  raising  the  cloak  off  one  of  the  dead 
banditti. 

For  many  a  year  after,  the  duenna  was  famous  for  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  that  night : — how  grave  and  calm  her  lad) 
looked  as  she  gazed  on  the  countenance  ;  how  she  took 
the  ring  from  the  finger  of  the  dead — the  emerald  ring — 
and  holding  it  up  to  heaven  as  if  in  token  of  marriage, 
kissed  it,  and  put  it  on  her  own  ;  then  cutting  off  the 
longest  of  her  ringlets,  laid  it  on  his  bosom  ;  and  how  a 
blush  like  fire  covered  her  face  and  bosom,  when  she 
turned  round  and  saw  that  the  room  was  full. 

41  If  I  had  obeved  her  then.”  used  the  duenna  to  saw 
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4*  1  should  have  gone  away  with  the  rest,  for  she  waved 
ner  hand  as  proudly  as  if  there  were  a  sceptre  in  it.  1 
would  not,  however,  leave  her  with  a  corpse,  but  stayed 
watching  in  the  shade  of  the  door.  I  believe  that,  as  I 
made  no  noise,  she  thought  1  had  gone  away  :  for  then 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  body,  weeping  bitterly,  and 
saying  a  thousand  strange  things  ;  from  which  I  learned 
that  she  had  met  him  at  the  masquerade  after  the  mass- 
tranza  in  Granada,  when  he  had  given  her  the  ring,  though 
she  bad  refused  to  unmask  for  him  ;  that  she  thought  she 
had  seen  his  spirit  some  evenings  before  ;  and  felt  herself 
under  a  fate  to  follow  him, — with  many  more  wild 
speeches  of  the  same  kind. 

“  At  length  l  saw  her  kneel  down,  and  after  a  prayer, 
draw  something  from  her  bosom.  As  she  raised  it  up,  I 
knew  it  by  the  glitter  to  be  the  poniard,  and  ran  forwards 
with  an  outcry.  She  was*  probably  frightened  by  the 
noise,  for  she  dropped  the  weapon  on  the  floor,  and  fell 
into  mv  arms. 

u  I  was  then  in  a  comfortable  situation,  with  a  dead 
man  before  me,  and  a  dead  woman  hanging  on  my  shoul¬ 
der.  However,  the  Virgin  and  San  Jago,  the  gentlest 
couple  among  all  the  saints,  protected  me  ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  cast  my  eye  from  my  lady  on  the  bandit,  before 
I  saw  motion '  come  into  his  lips, — then  came  a  deep  sigh  ; 
and  before  I  could  stir  a  step  with  the  weight  upon  me, 
the  corpse  opened  his  eyes,  and  laughed  full  in  my  face. 
i  protest  1  thought  I  should  have  died  ;  but  again  I  was 
mistaken.” 

The  duenna,  like  all  women  young  or  old,  was  fond  of 
a  love-story  ;  and  she  never  suffered  a  particle  of  the  ad¬ 
venture  to  evaporate  in  her  keeping.  She  regularly  gave 
at  full  length  the  long  explanation  which  she  had  gleaned 
from  all  sides  on  that  memorable  night  of  confession  and 
conciliation  ;  and  told,  how  the  impudent  hussar  had  acted 
the  conjurer,  and  Don  Francisco  had  exhibited  his  blushes 
in  the  gitana  ;  how  the  Don  had  grown  more  madly  ena¬ 
moured  every  moment  at  the  sight  of  the  lovely  donna  ; 
and  how,  on  the  captain-general’s  arrival,  in  default  of 
better  means  of  access,  he  had  attempted  to  storm  the 
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house  as  a  bandit ;  how  he  pretended  to  be  shot  that 
he  might  be  carried  in ;  and  how  grateful  he  was  to  the 
sense,  courage,  and  superhuman  sagacity  of  the  excel- 
lent  duenna”  herself,  for  saving  from  despair  the  hand¬ 
somest  mistress  and  the  fondest  wife  in  all  Spain. 
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The  storm  was  subsiding,  after  a  week  of  tyranny  over 
earth  and  air;  and  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  became  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  universal  congratulation  among  the  prisoners  oS' 
the  mountain.  Every  man  prepared  to  start  by  day¬ 
break  ;  and  our  drawing-room  reminded  me  of  school 
days,  when  vacation  was  at  hand. 

My  friend  the  Englishman  was  bound  for  Piedmont, 
where  he  meant  to  make  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  ;  and  on 
my  going  into  his  apartment  to  wTish  him  a  prosperous 
tourney,  I  found  him  in  consultation  with  a  Piedmontaise 
officer  retired  from  the  Neapolitan  service. 

The  means  of  avoiding  the  annoyances  of  the  custom¬ 
house  on  the  frontier  came  into  our  discussion  of  the 
routes  ;  and  the  officer  expressed  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
affair  in  one  word — money.  The  Englishman  requested 
a  little  expansion  of  this  condensed  wisdom. 

44  It  is  this  and  no  more,”  returned  the  gallant  demi- 
solde.  “  Disburse  in  Piedmont,  and  you  may  make  or  un 
makers  prime  minister  ;  you  may  do  any  thing — bat  take 
a  book  into  the  country.” 

u  Is  it  possible,”  said  I,  41  that  this  prohibition  can  bn 
1‘cvelled  at  any  thing  but  the  hazardous  and  revolutionary 
works  of  France.” 

44  Sir,”  returned  the  officer,  44  it  is  levelled  at  the  prime: 
and  the  principia  alike ;  it  is  levelled  at  the  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic  as  fiercely  as  at  the  rules  of  regicide.  You  may 
take  as  much  gunpowder  and  geneva  with  ycu  as  would 
blow  up  Turin,  or  make  the  whole  population  of  the  dutchy 
drunk  ;  but  you  must  not  take  a  page  on  which  any  thing 
belter  is  written  than  the  sign-manual.  You  may  take  a 
ton  of  arsenic  ;  but  you  may  not  take  the  alphabet” 

44  But  can  public  opinion  be  kept  within  the  finger  and. 
thumb  of  a  custom-house  officer  ?”  suit!  I, 
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14  Sir/''  said  the  Piedmontaise,  44 1  give  you  the  fact :  i 
am  not  inclined  to  reason  upon  it.” 

44 1  cannot  see  that  reason  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
business,”  said  the  Englishman.  44  The  King  of  Sardinia 
commands  that  his  subjects  shall  not  make  use  of  their 
brains ;  and  he  suitably  prohibits  their  use  of  the  food 
which  undoubtedly  is  necessary  only  to  those  who  do. 
A  Savoyard  can  clean  my  boots  or  his  majesty’s  just  as 
well  without  knowing  that  there  is  a  book  in  existence,  as 
if  he  had  amassed  the  Leipsic  catalogue.  But  the  precau¬ 
tion  must  be  ineffectual  alter  all.” 

44  It  is  extraordinary  how  completely  it  has  succeeded,”’ 
said  the  Piedmontaise,  smiling.  44  To  judge  of  its  success 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  skulls  of  the  nation.  But 
the  finger  that  never  touches  a  pen  may  have  only  the 
more  leisure  for  practice  with  a  trigger.  It  has  been  not 
far  from  giving  some  pretty  close  evidence  of  the  kind, 
more  than  once,  and  may  again  ;  until  Italian  rulers  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  most  magnanimous  robbery  of  portman¬ 
teaus  by  the  monarch  does  not  convince  his  people  of 
their  being  in  paradise ;  that  he  may  pilfer  every  page 
about  you  down  to  the  lining  of  your  trunk,  plombe  your 
road-book,  and  lay  royal  hands  on  your papillotes  if  they 
wear  the  guilt  of  printing  upon  them — and  yet  find  that 
his  people  will  not  think  him  an  angel.” 

4*  But,”  said  I,  44  the  whole  system  is  at  once  contempt* 
ilde  and  useless.  While  his  sneering  secretaries  and 
douaniers  plunder  you  of  a  prayer-book,  myriads  of  vo* 
lmnes  of  Voltaire  and  Volney,  and  every  other  corrupter 
of  the  human  head  and  heart,  make  their  way 'over  this 
ink-horn  frontier.  The  honest  works  of  literature  which 
love  the  light  are  seized,  while  the  pollutions  of  the  pen 
are  carried  over  in  their  kindred  darkness  ;  and  the  fron¬ 
tier  becomes  only  a  strainer  which  excludes  the  antidote 
while  it  lets  in  the  poison.” 

4*  But  is  not  this  to  have  an  end  ?”  asked  the  officer. 
u  Your  illustrious  country  must  regenerate  us.” 

44  My  good  fnend,”  said  the  Englishman,  gravely,  44 1. 
hope  my  illustrious  country  will  do  do  such  thing,  One 
of  the  grand  absurdities  of  my  nation  of  philosophers*  is 
to  think  that  the  same  libOriv  is  made  for  ah  mankind-: 
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They  might  as  well  think  that  the  same  pair  of  pantaloons 
were  made  for  all  mankind.  We  may  transplant  our  con¬ 
stitution  among  you — but  the  tree  will  never  throw  out  a 
leaf.  You  have  not  the  soil.  There  are,  I  know,  even 
in  Italy,  individuals  of  fine  ability  and  generous  disposi¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  people  want  the  mind,  the  morals,  and  the 
habits  for  freedom. 

“They  are  a  graceful,  clever?  and  utterly  unj^rposed 
race — a  tarantula  people  ;  a  spider  bites  them  into  frenzy, 
and  a  tune  on  the  fiddle  brings  them  round  again.  But 
liberty  is  no  masquerade  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  solemn  thought, 
noble  literature,  and  lofty  principle.  Its.  birth  is  in  throes  ; 
but  if  the  public  frame  have  been  already  weakened  by 
profligacy,  the  birth  is  in  madness  or  death.  It  requires 
Us  to  be  prepared  for  the  sternest  sacrifices: — fortune, 
fame,  and  life  must  be  ready  to  be  laid  upon  its  altar. 
But  those  sacrifices  will  be  made  only  by  a  high-principled 
and  pure-minded  people.  The  nation  of  husbands  and 
fathers  must  love  the  nation  of  wives  and  children,  before 
they  will  perseveringly  face  death  for  the  honour  of  the 
one  or  the  security  of  the  other. 

“  Religion,  honesty,  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  home., 
and  a  solemn  and  hallowed  habit  of  reliance  on  that  invi¬ 
sible  will  which  finally  fights  the  battle  of  the  righteous 
cause,  must  be  the  principles  of  the  nation,  before  it  can 
valiantly  and  wisely  meet  the  tremendous  penalties  of  a 
struggle  for  freedom.  Popular  fury  may  sweep  down  old 
encumbrances  ;  but  it  is  only  tcTraise  others  more  oppres¬ 
sive.  The  headlong  stream  of  public  vengeance  may 
burst  over  its  banks,  and  hurry  their  pollution  down  ;  but 
the  torrent  soon  stagnates,  and  has  only  added  the  new 
pollution  to  the  old,  mingled  them  into  more  living  evil, 
and  left  them  to  infect  the  world  together. 

u  ‘  Perseverance  in  struggle,  and  self-denial  in  success,' 
is  the  true  motto  for  the  banners  of  a  people  that  would 
win  and  wear  their  liberty.” 

“  But  our  countrymen  are  not  destitute  of  talent,  cour¬ 
age,  and  the  desire  of  liberty,”  said  the  Piedmontaise. 

u  Sir,  your  countrymen  have  all  those,  and  more.  But 
until  the  husband  can  believe  that  it  is  not  his  first  duty 
o  carry  the  snuff-box  and  slippers  of  his  neighbour’s  wife. 
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he  will  make  but  a  slack  warrior  for  the  dignity  of  his  own  • 
The  man  must  have  a  strong  propensity  for  being  shot, 
who  will  put  himself  in  the  way  of  bullets  for  the  sake  of 
other  men’s  children  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  the  noble  who 
finds  the  casino  his  natural  place  of  comfort,  and  the  ha 
zard-table  his  natural  centre  of  revenue,  needs  not  be 
very  seriously  expected  to  run  his  breast  against  a  foreign 
bayonefe  for  the  sake  of  his  fire-side,  though  it  may  bo 
graced  by  six  cicisbeos  at  a  time.” 

u  And  yet,  is  the  hope  of  freedom  to  be  given  up  until 
the  world  is  a  school  of  morals?”  said  I. 

“  No,  sir,”  was  the  answer.  “  We  may  hope  to  feed 
upon  the  harvest ;  though  neither  it  nor  we  will  be  much 
the  better  for  digging  up  the  clay  and  eating  the  seed  out 
of  the  ground.  The  operation  must  not  be  forced.  We 
are  at  this  hour  busying  ourselves  with  a  course  of  free-* 
doin,  administered  first  in  the  shape  of  a  ridiculous  code, 
and  next  in  that  of  ten  thousand  English  bayonets,  to  a 
swarthy  old  ally,  who  no  more  dreamed  of  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  than  of  soap  and  water.  The  ally  mortally  hates 
the  dose ;  and  by  consequence  the  doctors.  The  ally 
ioves  monks  and  their  mummery  ;  loves  to  be  banished, 
dungeoned,  hanged,  and  drowned,  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
sovereign  in  his  teens ;  loves  to  be  ragged,  lazy,  and 
licentious  ;  to  have  perpetual  pestilence  in  its  streets;  to 
feed  fifty  thousand  nuns,  and  as  many  friars;  to  fear  to  call 
ds  life  its  own,  and  to  doubt  the  paternity  of  every  child 
within  its  borders.  But  what  is  that  to  us  ?  All  that  we 
shall  get  for  our  trouble  will  be,  to  be  either  starved  out, 
scoffed  out,  or  kicked  out ;  and  I  cannot  deny,  that  our 
meddling  deserves  the  whole  three.  Since  the  cradle  of 
Confucius,  there  never  was  a  truer  maxim,  than  that 
'religious  slavery  is  incompatible  with  civil  freedom!’  ” 

“  But  is  this  gross  and  criminal  abuse  of  the  human 
faculties  and  noble  means  that  nature  has  put  into  our 
hands,  never  to  have  an  end?”  said  the  officer.  “Are 
we  eternally  to  goon  singing  4 Italia ,  Italia;'1  w7ith  its 
fondelay,  “  si  tu  fosse  men'  bella,  o  piu  forte until  the 
land  grows  hoarse,  and  the  world  grows  sick  of  hear¬ 
ing  us?” 

4  1  It  is  not  for  me  to  settle  the  question,”  said  the  Eng 
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iisliman.  **  But  much  as  I  scorn  the  selfishness,  mean¬ 
ness,  and  want  of  principle,  that  make  up  the  character  of 
the  infinite  majority  of  mankind,  I  still  feel  that  there  are 
in  every  nation  men  who  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  the 
common  ruin.  Yet  this  will  be  done  by  no  trivial  change. 
The  catastrophe  threatens  to  be  alike  vast,  sudden,  and 
terrible.”  He  silently  cast  his  eye  over  a  leaf  of  the  con 
vent  album.  “  Read  here,  and  you  may  perceive  that 
others  are  of  the  same  mind.” 

-  4  r  i  * 1  :•  ** '  f  ‘i  j  „ 

THE  REGENERATION. 

There  are  murmurs  on  the  deep, 

There  are  thunders  in  the  heaven  ; 

Though  the  ocean-billows  sleep, 

Though  no  cloud  the  sign  has  given  ; 

Earth  that  sudden  storm  shall  feel, 

’Tis  a  storm  of  man  and  steel. 

Tribes  are  in  their  forests  now, 

Idly  hunting  ounce  and  deer  ; 

Tribes  are  crouching  in  their  snow, 

O’er  their  wild  and  wintry  cheer, 

Doom’d  to  swell  that  tempest’s  roar, 

Where  the  torrent -rain  is  gore. 

War  of  old  has  swept  the  world, 

Guilt  has  shaken  strength  and  pride  ; 

But  the  thunders  feebly  hurl’d, 

Quiver’d  o’er  the  spot  and  died  ; 

When  the  vengeance  next  shall  fall, 

Wo  to  each,  and  wo  to  all! 

M^n  has  shed  man’s  blood  for  toys, 

Love  and  hatred,  fame  and  gold  ; 

Now,  a  mightier  wrath  destroys  ; 

Earth  in  cureless  crime  grows  old  : 

Past  destruction  shall  be  tame 
To  the  rushing  of  that  flame. 

When  the  clouds  of  vengeance  break, 

Folly  shall  be  on  the  wise; 

Frenzy  shall  be  on  the  weak; 

Natfon  against  nation  rise  : 

And  the  worse  than  Pagan  sworfl} 

In  religion’s  breast  be  gored. 

^  / ' 

Then  the  martyr’s  solemn  cry, 

That  a  thousand  years  has  rung, 

Where  their  robes  of  crimson  lie 
Round  the  “  Golden  Altar”  flung, 
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Shall  be  heard, — and  from  the  ‘  Tiironf.' 

The  trumpet  of  the  ‘Judgment’  blotvn- 

Wo  to  earth,  the  mighty  wo ! 

Yet  shall  earth  her  conscience  loll, 

Till  above  the  brim  shall  flow 
The  draught  of  gall. — The  cup  is  full.* 

Yet  a  moment !  Comes  the  ire !  — 

Famine,  bloodshed,  flood,  and  fire. 

First  shall  fall  a  Mighty  one  ! 

Ancient  crime  had  crown’d  his  brow. 

Dark  ambition  raised  his  throne — 

Truth  his  victim  and  his  foe. 

Earth  shall  joy  in  all  her  fear 
O’er  the  great  Idolater. 

Then  shall  rush  abroad  the  blaze; 

Sweeping  nations,  zone  by  zone  ; 

Afric’s  tribes  the  spear  shall  raise 
Shivering  India’s  pagod  throne  j 
China  hear  her  idols’  knell 
In  the  Russian’s  cannon-peal. 

On  the  Turk  shall  fall  the  blow 
From  the  Grecian’s  dagger’d  band  ; 

Blood  like  winter-showers  shall  flow, 

’Till  the  King  shall  be  at  hand ! 

Then  shall  final  vengeance  shine, 

And  all  be  seal’d  in  Palestine. 

ci  l  acknowledge,”  said  the  officer,  “  that  if  I  were  to 
judge  from  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  leading  men,  the 
hope  of  constitutional  freedom  must  be  remote.  In  our 
late  efforts,  personal  feelings  mingled  so  largely  with  the 
motives  of  the  best  among  us,  and  the  most  atrocious  pas¬ 
sions  were  so  often  cloaked  under  a  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  that  prudent  men  were  alarmed,  and  honourable 
?nen  were  alienated  from  the  cause  of  the  country.  1 

w 

recollect  an  instance  in  point,  which  came  under  my  own 
knowledge  but  a  few  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  year  1820,  on  a  mission  from  my  government, 
i  remained  for  some  time  in  the  province  of  the  Hither 
Calabria.  The  business  was  tardy  ;  and  in  the  interval  of 
receiving  despatches  from  Turin,  I  made  an  excursion  to 
♦Sicily. 

Landing  at  Messina,  my  first  object,  as  of  all  travellers, 
was  iEtna.  Avoiding  the  beaten  track,  on  which  I  might 
expect  to  be  molested  bv  the  crowd  of  ramblers  that  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent  to  pick  up  lava,  and  boast 
that  they  have  seen  a  burning  mountain,  I  plunged  into 
the  defiles,  that,  like  the  billows  of  a  stormy  sea  fixed  in 
the  most  violent  moment  of  the  tempest,  surround  the  foot 
of  the  mighty  mother  of  volcanoes. 

I  wandered  for  some  days,  unable  to  lay  my  pencil  by  • 
sketching  the  matchless,  and  I  think  very  little  known, 
beauties  of  this  most  luxuriant  region,  which  forms  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  little  less  than  a  hundred  miles. 

iEtna,  the  noblest  natural  object  in  Europe,  had  scarcely 
less  delight  for  me  in  its  declivities  of  alternate  verdure 
and  marble,  or  in  its  picturesque  and  grand  outline, 
crowned  by  that  perpetual  circle  of  vapour  which,  as  the 
night  deepens,  turns,  like  the  pillar  of  the  Israelites,  to 
hre  ;  than  in  the  classic  associations  that  rise  at  every  step. 
Upon  this  cloud  by  day,  and  flame  by  night,  a  long  and 
brilliant  muster-roll  of  princes  and  warriors,  legislators  and 
poets,  had  gazed  in  their  time.  I  was  probably  treading 
smong  the  rocks  on  which  Homer  hud  sat;  peopling  t!]£ 
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wilderness  with  his  wonders.  The  spot  is  still  pointed  out 
where  Hamilcar’s  army  lay  ;  and  I  stood  upon  the  ground 
from  which  Hannibal  and  his  Moorish  thousands  may  have 
watched  the  deepening  splendours  of  this  most  magnificent 
of  watch-towers.  Cicero  read  the  volumes  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  by  its  light.  Caesar  might  have  seen  in  it  an  omen  of 
the  barrenness  of  that  grandeur  of  which  every  ascending 
step  was  to  be  but  a  nearer  approach  to  the  gulf.  And 
Napoleon,  to  whom,  of  all  men,  it  would  have  been  the 
fitting  throne,  might  have  well  contemplated  the  emblem 
of  his  power,  terrible  to  all  within  its  reach  ;  and  showing 
its  strength  only  in  consuming  and  covering  the  land  with 
its  own  ruin. 

iEtna  does  not  always  flame,  but  it  is  seldom  without 
the  crown  of  vapour,  a  broad  and  rolling  wreath,  that  in 
noon  rivals  the  colour  of  gold,  and  in  the  evening  looks  a 
rosy  throne  for  the  brightest  spirits  of  mythology.  Olym¬ 
pus  is  earthly,  compared  to  this  true  seat  of  the  court  of 
Jove. 

But  this  cloud  sometimes  looks  angry,  and  keeps  the 
promise  of  its  look.  On  one  of  the  evenings  that  I  had 
destined  to  explore  a  branch  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  I  had 
scarcely  climbed  half  the  precipice  that  rises  over  the  Casa 
di  Madonna  del  Pianto,  so  well  known  to  the  Sicilian 
traveller,  before  I  saw  my  guide  plunging  down  among  the 
thickets. 

On  overtaking  my  runaway,  he  attempted  to  make  me 
understand  him  by  pointing  to  the  mountain,  whose  sum¬ 
mit  had  grown  unusually  dark,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  vivid  Mediterranean  sunsets.  As  nothing  could  stop 
his  movements  towards  the  house,  and  as  an  explanation 
from  his  mountain  jargon  was  hopeless,  I  let  him  take  his 
way,  and  followed  to  the  convent. 

There  his  first  act  was  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  sits  in  primeval  black¬ 
ness  in  the  portico  ;  and  his  next  was  to  solicit  some 
brandy  from  the  attendant  at  the  grate.  Night  had  come 
on  before  he  felt  his  devotions  or  his  alarm  sufficiently  in¬ 
dulged  ;  and  I  had  no  other  resource  than  the  common 
one  of  trusting  to  the  conventuals  for  the  night’s  hospitality. 
The  friars,  who  are  often  lively  fellows,  and  glad  to  see 
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a  traveller,  for  the  double  purpose  of  hearing  the  news  an£ 
disposing  of  their  wine  at  a  fair  price,  were  as  usual  hos  ¬ 
pitable,  and  congratulated  me  on  having  reached  their  roof 
in  good  time.  My  guide  had  been  perfectly  in  the  right ; 
for  in  a  few  minutes  the  wind  began  to  blow  a  hurricane- 
arid  torrents  of  rain  dashed  against  the  lattices. 

Other  fugitives  came  rushing  in,  and  the  supper-table 
s  was  soori  full. 

The  storm  continued  to  increase,  and  before  we  had 
closed  our  by  no  means  silent  entertainment,  its  roars  and 
gusts  had  extinguished  all  lighter  topics,  and  the  few  who 
spoke,  spoke  only  of  the  congenial  themes,  earthquakes, 
eruptions,  and  perils  by  land  and  sea. 

To  the  natives,  the  present  visitation  gave  only  feelings 
of  alarm  ;  but  to  me,  this  hurly-burly  of  the  elements  was 
an  adventure.  A  storm  on  JEtna  was  irresistible  ;  it  was 
the  very  thing  that  I  had  crossed  the  Straits  to  see.  1 
therefore  determined  to  see  the  tempest  out ;  and  ordering 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  their  best  wine,  astonished  the 
brotherhood  and  their  guests  by  my  temptation  of  fate,  in 
w  atching  the  whole  phenomenon  from  my  croisec. 

One  Italian  was  the  only  person  whom  my  example 
wrought  up  into  curiosity,  and  we  took  our  seats  at  the 
open  window  in  full  sight  of  the  mountain. 

Nothing  could  be  better  worth  our  speculation.  iEtna 
had  already  changed  its  crown  of  vapour  for  a  crown  of 
lightnings,  azure,  white,  and  peculiarly  of  the  most  vivid 
and  blood-red  brilliancy.  My  fellow-gazer  had  been  a 
militaire  in  the  French  service  ;  and  something  that  l  ac¬ 
cidentally  said  of  the  likeness  of  the  great  usurper’s  fortunes 
to  the  transient  flashes  playing  above  us,  led  him  to  open 
the  store  of  recollections  of  which  every  vieux  moustache 
is  full.  He  had  followed  Napoleon  to  Elba  ;  had  returned 
with  him,  and  seen  his  star  cast  down  in  Belgium,  and  had 
finally  found  misfortune  reaching  himself  in  the  shape  of 
disbandment  and  personal  suspicion.  He  was  now  exiled 
from  Naples,  under  the  imputation  of  attachment  to  Murat, 
and  was  not  perfectly  determined  whether  his  next  direc¬ 
tion  should  be  east  or  west,  China  or  the  Illinois. 

u  They  suspected  me  of  being  a  carbonaro,”  said  he  : 
but,  sir,  when  a  man  has  commanded  a  regiment  of 
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cavalry  for  six  campaigns,  and  has  scoured  in  the  train  of  a 
conqueror  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  living  like  a  prince  all 
the  time,  lie  may  dislike  being  reduced  to  walk  on  foot, 
live  like  a  deserter,  and  brush  his  own  coat.  Carbonaro. 
indeed  !  How  can  a  man  help  thinking  of  the  past,  and 
comparing  that  bold  and  showy  son  of  fortune,  rogue  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  with  these  tame,  domestic,  feather- 
headed — but  let  that  pass.  Carbonaro  !  Cospettone  !  let 
t  hem  call  me  what  they  will.” 

The  Neapolitan’s  pale  and  hollow  physiognomy  swelled 
with  haughty  expression  ;  his  eyes  darted  fire  ;  his  hands 
were  clenched  ;  and  bounding  from  his  seat,  he  rather 
charged  than  paced  about  the  room.  In  a  few  turns  this 
was  exhausted  ;  and  with  true  southern  versatility,  he 
flung  himself  upon  his  seat,  laughing  at  what  he  called  his. 
“  extravaganza.” 

u  But,”  said  lie,  “  it  is  well  that  it  was  not  performed 
before  any  of  the  cowled  gentlemen  below  stairs  ;  for  they 
are  singularly  delicate  in  politics  since  their  house  was  the 
scene  of  an  extraordinary  affair. 


CHAPTER  II. 

u  Two  years  ago  Sicily  rang  with  the  beauty  of  Carolina 
Visconti,  the  only  daughter  of  the  richest  man  in  Catania. 
In  this  island  alliances  are  made  by  fathers  and  mothers, 
without  much  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  sons  and 
daughters.  But  Carolina  was  of  a  higher  temperature 
than  to  take  any  gouty  old  grandee,  or  young  clown,  on 
the  opinion  of  others  ;  and  the  rejections  which  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  Catanese  nobles  received  will  be  felt  by  some 
of  them  as  a  stain  upon  their  coats  of  arms  till  they  lie 
where  Sicilians  write  sonnets  no  more. 

“  The  man  of  her  heart  came  at  last ;  a  gallant  subal¬ 
tern  of  ours.  We  had  made  a  summer  excursion  to  the 
Oalabrias  ;  and,  tempted  by  the  sight  of  the  mountain,  we 
came  over  to  the  island.  At  a  ball  given  at  Messina  we 
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saw  the  belle.  She  was  certainly  a  superb  creature  ;  a 
fine  countenance,  a  magnificent  figure— altogether  a  being 
of  sparkling  and  splendid  beauty.  The  general  admiration 
was  accounted  for  ;  and  I  contributed  my  share.  As  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Italian  guard,  the  two  strangers  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  due  honour,  f  had  the  hand  of  the  governor’s 
lady,  to  my  infinite  mortification ;  and  my  subaltern, 
Vivaldi,  danced  with  the  Sicilian  wonder.  Vivaldi  was 
handsome  enough  for  a  soldier,  lively,  and  had  gained 
decorations  in  his  campaigns.  But  he  had  higher  merits  ; 
and  a  nobler  heart  did  not  exist  in  mortal  man. 

u  On  this  night  his  fate  was  decided  He  had  loved 
and  been  loved  by  hosts  of  the  fairest  of  the  fair ;  he  had 
sighed  and  sonnetteered  through  every  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  but  1  had  never  seen  his  gayety  lowered  for  a 
moment.  On  this  night,  however,  he  came  home  out  of 
spirits.  I  saw  that  the  arrow  was  shot  to  the  head  ;  and 
as  advice  is  always  troublesome,  and  in  such  a  case  is 
absurd,  I  left  matters  to  take  their  course. 

“  He  went  to  no  more  balls,  but  had  suddenly  taken  a 
prodigious  fondness  for  sighing,  walking  in  the  woods, 
guitar-playing  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  the  other  re¬ 
ceived  modes  of  desperate  passion.  In. short,  he  became 
so  perfectly  stupid  a  companion,  that  I  left  him  to  his 
lucubrations,  and  looked  for  pleasure  alone. 

“  One  evening,  at  a  masquerade,  a  note  was  put  into 
my  hand,  with  the  words — u  Your  friend  is  in  danger — 
take  him  out  of  the  island !”  Sicilian  vengeance  is  formi¬ 
dable.  But  Vivaldi  laughed  at  my  information,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  romance.  Three  nights  after,  on  my  return 
from  a  regatta  at  Syracuse,  to  my  surprise  and  horror  1 
saw  my  unlucky  friend  brought  home  bleeding,  as  I  thought, 
to  death,  from  a  shot  fired  at  him  under  his  mistress’s 
window. 

“  The  affair  was  inquired  into  of  course  ;  but,  as  to 
arrest  every  would-be-rival  on  this  occasion  would  have 
been  to  seize  half  the  noblesse,  punishment  was  impossible. 
At  this  crisis  an  order  arrived  for  us  to  join  the  regiment 
without  loss  of  time,  on  its  march  for  the  north.  Vivaldi’s 
wound  rendered  it  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  be 
moved  ;  arid  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  rn  the  hands  of  the 
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surgeons.  The  fair  Carolina  had  been  put  into  a  convent 
on  the  first  rumour  of  this  love  business.  But,  Cielot 
look  there !” 

A  dash  of  fierce  lightning  burned  round  the  chamber. 
Well  might  he  cry  out.  The  storm  had  lulled  as  rapidly 
as  it  rose  ;  but  it  was  now  followed  by  a  display  a  thousand 
times  more  superb  and  awful.  A  vast  cloud  of  the  most 
intense  blackness  had  risen  from  the  crater,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  quietly  settling  in  a  variety  of  shapes  above 
the  mountain. 

There  was  some  similitude  in  its  fantastic  yet  almost 
Solid  fabric,  figured  all  over  with  innumerable  feeble 
streaks  of  blue  light,  to  the  colossal  throne  of  an  Indian 
idol ;  its  black  was  complete  ebony.  The  thunder  still 
growled  above ;  and  while  our  eyes  were  fixe/1  on  the 
throne,  its  rightful  lord  seemed  to  ascend  and  take  pos¬ 
session.  A  column  of  flame  of  the  most  dazzling  white 
ascended  majestically  from  the  crater,  and  stood  with  its 
foot  still  on  the  mountain,  and  its  forehead  in  the  heavens. 
The  black  vapours  made  the  back-ground  to  this  appari¬ 
tion,  and  their  masses  wavering  and  growing  thinner  as 
they  rose,  floated  like  mighty  pinions  on  the  air  above. 

.  14  Satan  himself  in  full  wing!”  exclaimed  the  Italian. 
The  light  from  this  tremendous  shape  threw  a  new-born 
day  over  the  whole  country;  every  hill,  every  dwelling, 
almost  every  tree,  was  frightfully  visible.  The  pictures  in 
the  remotest  nook  of  our  little  apartment  were  seen  with, 
minute  distinctness  :  the  little  Madonna  under  the  portico? 
which  scarcely  showed  her  in  the  noon-day,  was  now 
quivering  in  a  flood  of  illumination.  From  the  move^ 
Taients  in  the  house,  too,  we  perceived  that  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  alarmed  ;  and  the  melancholy  foiling  of  the 
bell  to  prayers  mingled  a  painful  and  sepulchral  charade* 
with  this  sublime  terror. 

But  at  length  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  tore  its  way  among 
the  clouds  above,  wrapped  this  splendid  phantom  in  ten¬ 
fold  night,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle  of  the  elements,  a 
t  orrent  of  rain,  that  fell  like  a  solid  sheet  of  water,  drov-^ 
this  incarnation  of  the  evil,  genius  down  to  his  cave.rn 
again.  All  was  now  stillness  hut  the  sound  of  the  service, 
going  on  in  tire  chapel  beloiv  :  urrfi  u*il  was  utter  dafk- 
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iicssi  till  the  moon  came  floating  and  stooping  through  the 
clouds  like  a  reconciling  spirit,  and  from  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  above  Euphemia  threw  a  long  line  of  brightness  over 
the  Strait  and  the  eastern  side  of  2Etna. 

The  Italian  renewed  his  story. 

u  Of  what  follows,”  said  he,  “  I  was  of  course  not.  an 
eye-witness ;  but  I  can  assure  you,”  and  he  smiled, 
•‘my  authority  is  neither  monk  nor  minister.” 

u  There  was  a  Marchese  Spontini  at  that  time  in  the 
island,  a  showy  and  expensive  profligate.  Jlis  connexion 
with  the  Veptimigli%  family  gave  him  countenance  among 
the  Sicilians.  But  report  had  assigned  him  a  history  of  a 
very  dubious  kind. 

u  It  was  known  that  he  had  been  an  agent  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory  in  the  republican  conquest  of  Italy,  and  had  even 
figured  among  the  jacobin  club  of  Paris.  At  Naples,  he 
had  next  appeared  like  a  potentate,  and  had  kept  up  an 
establishment  that  was  probably  fed  by  the  principal  plun¬ 
der  of  the  state  treasury.  But  he  laid  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  peculation  ;  and  the  directory,  who  were  deli¬ 
cate  enough  not  to  suffer  any  plunderers  but  themselves, 
called  him  to  an  account. 

“  But  the  witnesses  suddenly  disappeared  ;  and  whether 
they  were  carried  up  the  mountains,  or  sent  to  feed  the 
fishes  in  the  bay,  is  still  to  be  discovered.  The  marchese 
shone  out.  on  this  escape, like  a  snake  that  had  cast  his 
skin,  more  glittering  than  ever.  But  he  was  unluckily  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fair  sex  ;  and  for  the  consummation  of  his  ill 
luck,  he  became  the  adorer  of. a  lady,  who  had  already  an 
adorer  in  monsieur  le  general  commandant.  The  general 
felt  insulted  by  the  rivalry  of  any  one  in  the  creation  ;  and 
a  file  of  grenadiers  walking  into  the  marchese's  bed-room 
one  morning,  delivered  him  to  a  couple  of  mounted  ge??.? 
d' armrs  in  tiic  street,  who  never  lost  sight  of  him  till  he 
was  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  locked 
up  in  the  famous  fort  of  Bicbe. 

“On  the  change  of  affairs  he  returned,  lurked  for  a. 
while  in  the  precincts  of  the  court  at  Naples,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  started  up  from  beggary  and  obscurity  into  the  full 
honours  of  a  favourite.  He  was  handsome,  daring,  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  a  scoundrel.  To  which  of  those  qualities  lie 
Voi.  If. — 20  ,  ■ 
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owed  his  elevation,  I  honour  greatness  too  much  to  say. 
But  we  were  then  ruled  by  women  ;  and  II  Don  Giovanni 
would  have  been  prime  minister  in  any  Italian  court  for 
the  last  century. 

“  But  a  younger  or  handsomer  politician  and  profligate 
finally  superseded  the  rnarchese,  and  he  was  honourably 
dismissed  to  be  governor  of  the  southern  military  division 
of  this  island.  , 

“  His  passion  for  so  celebrated  a  beauty  as  Carolina 
Visconti  was  instantly  lighted  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he 
thought  of  shackling  himself  with  the  hated  bonds  of  ma¬ 
trimony.  But  la  Carolina  had  the  spirit  that  was  pictured 
*  in  her  lofty  countenance,  and  she  refused  the  governor : 
a  most  extraordinary  event  in  Sicily.  She  did  even  worse, 
and  made  no  scruple  of  allowing  it  to  go  forth,  that  she  had 
a  contempt  for  the  man.  The  arrival  of  two  hussars  of 
the  guard  was  a  topic  among  the  idle  ;  and  the  rnarchese 
had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  watch  their  impression. 
La  Carolina’s  dancing  with  my  unlucky  friend  sealed  the 
new  rival’s  death-warrant,  and  our  steps  had  been  regu¬ 
larly  haunted  till  the  hour  of  Vivaldi’s  wound. 

“  I  think,”  said  the  Italian,  “  that  if  the  moon  were  to 
get  up  a  little  beyond  that  peak,  you  might,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  palace  where  the  curious  scene  which  I  am  going 
to  mention  occurred.” 

I  looked  ;  but  the  moon,  u  the  inconstant  moon,  that 
touched  with  silver  all  the  fruit-tree  tops,”  showed  me 
nothing  but  an  endless  succession  of  forest,  rolling  as  the 
wind  bowed  it  from  time  to  lime,  like  billows  rising  in  long 
ridges  of  foam.  The  Italian  was  not  to  be  persuaded  that 
my  eyes  were  less  dexterous  than  his  own  eagle  ones,  and 
he  pointed  to  what  he  called  the  pinnacle  of  the  palazzo, 
towering  from  groves  on  the  verge  of  the  sea. 

1  was  still  baffled  ;  but  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats  that  had 
put  out  on  the  first  subsiding  of  the  storm,  amply  repaid 
me  for  the  search.  At  every  sinking  of  the  moon  behind 
the  clouds  that  still  dragged  their  heavy  masses  over  the 
heavens,  this  fairy  fleet  disappeared  ;  but,  on  the  first 
'  emergence  of  the  light  above,  the  water  seemed  covered 
with  silver  Wings,  some  fixed,  some  fluttering  in  circles, 
some  speeding  alone — a  regatta  worthy  of  Oberon  and 
his  queen. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

u  In  that  palazzo,”  said  my  companion,  “  for  some  time 
before  the  grand  outbreak  in  the  north  of  Italy,  political 
meetings  were  frequently  held  at  night,  for  the  propagation 
of  what  principles  1  shall  not  say  ;  but  the  suspicions  of 
the  miserable  government  of  the  island  were  as  much 
awake,  as  their  fears  of  taking  any  public  step  against  a 
body  which  comprehended  the  most  important  men  of  the 
community. 

“  It  will  surprise  you  more  to  know  that  the  palazzo 
was  the  actual  residence  of  the  governor,  and  that  his  ex¬ 
cellency  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  conspirators,  if 
such  we  must  call  them.  My  friend,  the  lieutenant,  cared 
no  more  for  politics,  than  he  cared  for  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude.  An  English  sabre,  or  a  Spanish  jennet,  would 
have  wonxhim  from  the  hope  of  a  crown  ;  and  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  mind,  he  would  have  given  the  three  for  a 
sight  of  his  captivating  Carolina. 

“  The  marchese  had  been  among  the  first  to  pay  him  a 
visit  of  condolence  on  his  misfortune  ;  and  the  sea-air 
being  thought  essential,  Vivaldi  at  length  accepted  the 
invitation  to  make  use  of  a  suite  of  rooms  under  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  roof.  There  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
profuse  luxury  of  an  Italian  noble.  Every  day  was  a  fete 
on  a  greater  or  less  scale  ;  all  was  high  life,  high  spirits, 
and  high  play.  The  marchese  was  sometimes  absent,  and 
absent  during  the  entire  night ;  but  the  festivity,  whatever 
it  might  lose  in  spirit,  lost  nothing  in  substance;  and  the 
absence  of  the  showy  entertainer  was  naturally  excused  by 
the  quantity  of  business  that  wTas  pouring  hourly  upon  him 
from  Naples,  then  notoriously  on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion. 

“  Parties  on  the  sea  often  followed  the  balls  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  delight  of  inhaling  the  midnight 
breeze  after  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  day.  One 
night,  at  supper,  a  fragment  of  paper  was  found  under 
Vivaldi’s  cover,  with  the  words, ‘  Swear  not  at  all.’  This 
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piece  of  unexpected  morality  was  taken  for  a  ruse  of  some 
of  tlie  fair  enslavers,  who  sat  4  the  richest  flowrets  of  the 
feast,’  and  was  laughed  at  as  a  pleasant  prohibition  of  gal¬ 
lantry.  The  barges  were  announced,  and  the  whole  as¬ 
sembly  went  on  the  water. 

4<  By  apparent  accident,  there  was  no  lady  on  board 
V  ivaldi’s  barge,  and  lie  found  himself  embarked  with 
strangers  arrived  that  day  from  Naples,  who  soon  struck 
iiito  politics.  The  dispute  rapidly  grew  hot  and  high, 
and  Vivaldi  was  compelled  to  interpose.  But  to  reconcile 
the  debate  was  found  impossible  ;  and  one  of  them,  an 
orator  of  peculiar  violence,  insisted  on  being  instantly  put 
on  shore.  , 

"  On  the  barge’s  running  in,  a  light  glimmered  from 
the  rocks,  and  a  whistle  was  heard  ;  and,  to  his  surprise, 
all  the  disputants  made  up  their  minds  to  land  together. 
The  landing-place  was  precipitous,  and  a  large  cave 
opened  in  front,  into  which  the  sea  burst  with  a  roar. 
Vivaldi  remonstrated  with  the  helmsman  on  his  choice  of 
a  port ;  and  on  the  fellow’s  answering  him  sulkily,  stood 
up  to  reinforce  his  remonstrance  by  taking  the  helm  into 
his  own  hand.  At  that  instant,  a  cloak  was  thrown  over 
his  head  from  behind,  his  hands  were  pinioned,  and  he 
was  flung  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  felt  it  suddenly 
rush  on,  and  after  a  plunge  among  the  breakers,  reach 
smooth  water. 

44  The  dullness  and  the  dead  silence  alone  told  him 
that  he  had  left  the  open  sea.  After  a  short,  and,  from 
the  frequent  shiftings  of  the  helm,  apparently  an  intricate 
navigation,  he  was  set  on  his  feet,  and  led  through  a  pas¬ 
sage  so  low,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop.  A  strange 
and  hollow  voice  now  pronounced  over  him,  4  JLet  our 
brother  lay  his  hand  upon  the  mighty  instruments  of  terror 
to  tyrants,  and  of  regeneration  to  their  people.’. 

44  His  hand  was  grasped,  and  laid  upon  a  sabre  and 
a  pen. 

4k  The  voice  then  uttered,  4  Let  our  brother  hear  the 
sorrows  and  the  vengeance  of  the  enslaved.’ 

44  A  pause  ensued,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  groans, , 
execrations,  and  the  clashing  of  swords.  The  voice  then 
spoke  for  the  third  time,  4  Let  our  brother  behold  the  fruit 
of  wisdom  and  valour.5 
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>k  A  distant  roar  of  thunder  was  heard.  The  cloak  was 
torn  from  his  head,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  representa¬ 
tion  ot  a  prison,  on  which  a  thunderbolt  had  burst. 
Flames  rose  over  the  roof,  and  it  crumbled  into  ashes. 
When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  there  was  seen  rising 
to  the  sound  of  music  an  altar,  with  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
and  covered  with  republican  inscriptions. 

u  But  the  assembly  seated  in  this  subterranean  amphi¬ 
theatre  struck  him  as  a  still  more  remarkable  sight.  He 
might  have  believed  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
summoning  of  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  antiquity  from 
their  graves. 

“  lie  saw  round  him  all  the  proud  and  marked  physi¬ 
ognomies  that  have  become  familiar  to  us  by  busts  and 
gems.  Every  figure  wore  some  antique  costume  ;  and 
the  fasces  and  the  caduceus,  the  thunderbolt  and  the  lyre, 
were  hung  at  the  sides  of  a  central  throne,  on  which  sat 
a  tall  and  majestic  figure,  with  the  countenance  of  the 
younger  Brutus.  v 

u  Vivaldi  was  as  bold  a  hussar  as  ever  drew  sabre  ;  and 
our  corps  were  too  well  accustomed  to  campaigning  to 
have  much  to  learn  in  matters  of  personal  intrepidity. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  ceremonial. 

“  His  first  idea,  on  being  seized,  was  that  lie  had  fallen, 
by  some  unnccountabie  means,  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
state,  and  was  about  to  be  drowned  or  strangled.  But, 
with  his  arms  fastened  to  his  hack,  his  mouth  covered 
close,  and  the  consciousness  tha*t  struggle  was  useless,  he 
resigned  himself  to  what  he  thought  inevitable. 

“  The  sudden  emergence  from  total  darkness  into  daz¬ 
zling  light,  the  voices,  the  strange,  half-spectral  look  of 
the  assembly  ;  and,  perhaps,  still  more,  the  rich,  narcotic 
odour  that  filled  the  air  from  the  perfumes  burning  on  the. 
altar,  dazzled  and  bewildered  him, 

u  While  he  stood  in  this  waking  dream,  unknowing 
whether  he  was  to  be  the  proselyte  or  the  victim,  the  figure 
on  the  throne  addressed  a  harangue  to  him  on  the  hopes 
of  Italian  regeneration,  in  language  wrapped  in  that  mysr 
tery  which  is  calculated  to  excite  a  powerful  impression 
in  an  ardent  and  inexperienced  spirit. 

K  When  Vivaldi  subsequently  repeated  some  parts  of  if 
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io  me,  I  found  nothing  but  the  «  common-places  of  the 
subject,  those  sounding  phrases  that  we  find  every  day  in 
the  mouth  of  rebellion.  But  philosophy  has  said,  4  that 
all  things  are  received  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
recipient,’  arid  the  hearer  on  this  occasion  was  wound  up 
to  the  height  of  the  preternatural. 

44  The  orator  closed  by  calling  on  Vivaldi  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  4  Redemption  of  Italy.’ 

44  4  Advance,  true  brother,’  exclaimed  he,  ‘  gallant  war¬ 
rior,  generous  sage,  to  the  altar  of  your  country,  and  in 
the  names  of  the  free  and  the  brave,  their  mighty  ances¬ 
tors,  who  sir  round  you,  by  the  manes  of  Brutus  and  Pop- 
licola,  of  Aristogiton  and  Timbleon,  of  that  Socrates  who 
brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven,  arid  of  that  Plato 
who  raised  human  wisdom  to  divine  ;  by  the  lutes  of  the 
glorio.us  republics  past,  and  the  more  glorious  ones  to 
come,  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  great  cause,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  health  and  sickness, 
in  freedom  and  the  dungeon,  in  peace  and  in  battle,  in 
the  palace  and  the  cottage,  in  life  and  death — swear!’ 

“•A  broader  light, flamed  round  the  throne.  The  altar 
threw  up  a  richer  smoke.  The  air  was  filled  with  music. 
The  whole  assembly  rose  from  their  seats  with  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  rising  apparitions,  and  the  whole  repeated,  in  a 
low  murmur — 4  In  the  name  of  Italia,  swear !’ 

44  Vivaldi,  overpowered  by  the  spell,  tottered  forwards 
to  the  altar,  arid  laid  his  hand  upon  the  sword.  At  that 
instant  a  struggle  was  he*ard  in  the  distance,  and  he  heard  • 
the  words,  4  Swear  not  at  all,’  followed  by  a  faint  scream, 
lie  recollected  the  previous  warning,  and  started  back 
from  the  altar.  • 

44  The  lights  were  extinguished  at  once  ;  and  without 
a  sound,  the  whole  assembly  were  gone,  as  if  they  had 
sunk  through  the  eternal  rock  of  the  walls. 

44  After  a  long  pilgrimage  through  the  bowels  of  the 
cavern,  Vivaldi  at  last  wound  his  way  out  into  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  found  himself  in  one  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  palazzo.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  surprise,  he 
was  glad  to -find  that  his  adventures  were  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  further  lor  the  time,  and  he  betook  himself  to  his 
bed  with  the  thankfulness  of  a  campaigner  escaping  a 
night’s  rest,  where  all  the  curtains  are  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
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*•  When  he  awoke  next  morning,  he  found  the  whole 
household  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  marchese  had 
received  despatches  from  Naples  during  the  night,  ordering 
his  immediate  attendance,  and  had  gone.  The  court¬ 
yard  was  soon  cleared  of  the  equipages  of  the  noble 
guests  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Vivaldi,  who  had  seen  no 
one  with  whom  he  could  communicate  on  the  night’s  oc¬ 
currence,  returned  wearied  and  wondering  to  his  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ifc  La  Cakolina’s  seclusion  in  the  convent  had  not  im¬ 
paired  her  firmness,  and  some  subsequent  overtures  of 
the  marchese  were  repelled  even  with  additional  scorn. 
These  transactions  are  generally  carried  on  through  the 
confessor  ;  and  she  had  haughtily  commanded  the  father 
who  bore  his  excellency’s  proposals  never  to  appear  in  her 
presence  again.  This  was  a  rare  assumption  of  woman¬ 
hood  ;  but  she  had  the  glance  of  a  queen,  and  even  the 
pillars  of  the  church  shook  before  her. 

“  A  more  disinterested  confessor  assumed  his  place, 
and  the  ears  of  the  imperial  La  Carolina  were  disturbed 
no  more.  But  one  morning  he  found  her  in  the  most 
nervous  agitation  ;  her  radiant  ringlets  disordered  ;  her 
cheek  alternately  burning  and  pale  ;  her  eye  sunk  into 
her  head. 

The  reverend  father  had  become  a  sort  of  friend,  by  a 
course  of  civilities,  bringing  her  news  from  home,  books, 
and  obtaining  for  her  some  privileges  not  usually  bestowed 
on  those  fair  prisoners.  He  now  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  her  anxieties. 

u  4  Daughter,  I  haves  called  to-day  to  confess  you  before 
I  lake  my  leave  for  some  time.  I  am  ordered  by  the  prior 
on  a  mission  to  Trapani.’ 

u  Carolina  looked  at  him,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  him  * 
before. 
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44  4  Come  my  child,’  said  the  confessor,  4  there  is  some 
weight  upon  your  mind.  Repose  your  sorrows  in  the  ear 
of  the  church,  that  knows  how  to  forgive,  and  that  alone 
knows  how  to  console.’ 

44  She  was  still  silent,  but  paced  the  cell  in  deep  per¬ 
turbation. 

44  4  There  is  news  abroad,’  said  the  father.  4  Insurrec¬ 
tions  are  talked  of,  and  troops  are  said  to  be  under  orders 
from  Naples.’  He  spoke  at  intervals.  4  There  have  been 
powerful  names  whispered.  The  Ventimiglia,  the  Monte- 
fiore,  nay,  the  Butera — but  the  populace  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  say  every  thing.  No  man  of  rank  can  escape.  It 
is  even  said  that  there  were  some  strange  doings  last  night.’ 

44  He  slowly  raised  his  gray  eye  to  her  countenance  ; 
and  as  she  caught  it,  a  flood  of  crimson  spread  down  to 
her  very  bosom. 

44  4  Strange  doings,  indeed,’  she  unconsciously  mur¬ 
mured,  and  then  fell  into  musing,  and  stood  with  fixed 
eyes  and  clasped  hands. 

4  4  4  You  are  indisposed — feverish,  my  child  ;  the  weather 
has  affected  you,’  said  the  father  in  a  soothing  tone,  4  and 
you  should  take  advice.  But  the  Sirocco' has  been  blow¬ 
ing  all  last  night,  and  nothing  can  resist  it, — I  hope  that 
this  night  will  riot  be  like  the  last.’ 

4  4  4  Santa  Maria  forbid  !’  exclaimed  the  unhappy  lady, 
sinking  on  her  knee,  and  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven. 

44  4  Now  daughter,  as  my  time  draws  to  a  close,  I  shall 
not  go  into  a  formal  confession.  Have  you  longed  for  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  since  you  have  been  here  V 

44  4  Never,  for  a  moment,’  was  firmly  replied. 

44  4  Have  you  read  any  of  those  books  that  the  heretic 
English  and  half  heretic  French  are  scattering  round  the 
island  V 

44  4  None,  holy  father.’ 

44  4  Have  you  never  regretted  the  equipages,  the  crowd, 
the  attendants,  the  titles,  the  jewels,  the  universal  homage, 
that  is  paid  to  rank  and  beauty,  perishing  flower  as  it  is — 
all  the  glories  that  would  have  been  yours,  if  you  had  ac» 
cepted  the - 

44  La  Carolina  anticipated  the  name  hy  half  rising  from 
fjer  knee  ;  and  with  a  look  less  like  acknowledgment  than 
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a  solemn  pledge,  sternly  pronounced  4  Never  !  No  poverty 
could  be  so  poor,  no  humiliation  so  degraded,  no  suffering 
so  bitter,  as  to  make  me  ever  form  a  wish  to  be  the  wife 
of  that  traitor  and  murderer.’ 

“  Her  eye  flashed,  and  her  cheek  glowed  with  lofty  in¬ 
dignation.  The  holy  father  made  no  attempt  to  stem  the 
torrent. 

“  The  crimson  of  the  cheek  had  sunk  into  deadly  pale¬ 
ness,  and  her  eye  had  lost  its  lustre  in  tears  before  the  con¬ 
fessor  again  spoke. 

u  Daughter,  sentiments  like  those  do  you  honour. 
With  sentiments  like  those,  the  holy  virgins,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  church,  went  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake. 
St.  Ursula  and  St.  Agnes  died  uttering  such  sublime^ 
vows.  St.  Catnerine,  with  the  wheel  before  her  and  the 
lire  blazing  round  her,  would  not  receive  the  impious 
proposals  of  the  heathen.  Blessed  is  the  praise  of  that 
more  than  vestal  purity  that  will  own  no  earthly 
spouse,  but,  like  the  flame  on  the  altar,  sends  all  its  holy 
ardours  above.  But  could  they  have  done  this  if  their 
hearts  were  not  as  the  hearts  of  those  who  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage  V  He  paused,  and  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  penitent ;  but  her  look  escaped  him — it  was  lixed 
upon  the  ground.  , 

u  He  returned  to  the  topic.  4  Could  they  have  been 
the  glory  of  the  past,  and  the  light  of  the  future,  if  they 
had  stooped  their  thoughts  to  our  perishing,  worthless,  and 
sinful  nature  ?  Your  heart,  my  daughter,  is  like— - ’ 

44  -  Oh  !  not  like  theirs,  holy  father,’  sighed  the  penitent, 
as  she  bowed  her  face  to  the  ground  ;  with  the  long,  black 
tresses  drooping  over  it  as  cypress-branches  over  a  tomb. 

4  Oh  !  not  like  theirs,’  she  murmured. 

44  *  What  do  I  hear,  holy  saints  !’  ejaculated  the  father, 
as  he  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

“  The  penitent,  with  still  deeper  prostration,  uttered  the 
words — 4  Wretch  that  l  am — I  love.’ 

“ 4  Impossible  !’  exclaimed  the  father. 

44  4  Wildly,  devotedly,  for  life  and  death.’ 

44  4  And  not  the  Marchese  Spontini — whom  then  ?  1 
command  you  to  speak.’ 

44  She  shuddered,  and  seemed  fainting :  the  confessor 
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raised  her  from  the  ground,  gave  her  some  water,  and  as 
she  recovered,  again  inquired  the  name.  *  * 

u  The  name  of  my  gallant  comrade  now  astonished  the 
father.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  over  human  frailty,  yet  pain¬ 
fully  acknowledged  that  he  was  human  himself  once,  and 
that  the  eye  of  youth  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  cau¬ 
tious  wisdom  of  age/ however  it  might  be  by  1  holy  se¬ 
clusion.’  .  ' 

u  ‘  But,  dear  daughter,  have  you  known  this  stranger 
long  ?  Is  his  passion  to  be  trusted  ?  The  habits  of  his 
life  are  those  of  change  and  caprice.  May  he  not  have 
loved  others  less  lovely  ?  nay,  may  he  not  at  this  moment 
be  following  his  giddy  fancies  among  the  fair  daughters  of 
the  island  V 

u  La  Carolina  cast  an  instinctive  glance  at  the  mirror ; 
and  who  that  saw  her  could  think  of  finding  a  rival  ?  Be¬ 
fore  her  was  the  perfection  of  Italian  beauty.  There  was 
victory  in  the  radiant  smile  with  which  the  vision  of  the 
mirror  welcomed  her. 

u  The  confessor  gradually  obtained  the  whole  story  of 
their  loves  ;  the  secret  meetings  ;  the  serenades  ;  the  ex¬ 
change  of  letters ;  the  plans  of  retiring  from  Sicily  to  the 
Milanese,  where  Vivaldi's  connexions  were  powerful  and 
noble.  The  father  listened  to  the  whole  detail,  which 
La  Carolina  gave  with  the  delight  that  the  heart  long  com¬ 
pressed  takes  in  disburdening  itself. 

u  4  And  now/  said  he,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  in  a 
voice  of  sudden  authority,  1 1  command  you,  daughter,  to 
discard  this  man  from  your  heart, —  for  he  is  a  villain  !’ 


CHAPTER  V. 

u  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  Carolina’s  feet,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  overwhelmed.  She  felt  her  senses 
failing  her  ;  and,  as  if  she  determined  to  know  the  whole 
depth  of  her  misfortune,  that  she  might  carry  it  with  her 
to  the  grave,  she  flew  to  the  casement,  and  gasping  for  air, 
hade  him  reveal  this  whole  horrid  secret. 
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u  The  confessor  then  in  the  meekest  tone,  and  with  the 
Smoothest  reluctance  to  hurt  her  feelings  by  abrupt  disclo¬ 
sure,  suffered  himself  to  be  led,  question  by  question 
into  a  highly  coloured  detail  of  the  festivities  under  the 
roof  of  the  marchese.  Vivaldi  was  described  as  the  most 
animated  of  the  party,  and  repaying  the  general  admiration 
by  the  most  particular  attentions  The  names  of  some 
women  of  equally  elevated  rank  and  dubious  respectability, 
were  forced  from  the  4  unwilling  narrator;’  and  before 
he  left  the  apartment,  the  lovely  penitent  was  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  that  which  no  physician  can  cure — a 
broken  heart. 

“  In  the  evening  he  returned,  for  he  had  4  felt  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  leave  her  in  that  state  of  mind  ;  and  had  luckily 
prevailed  on  his  prior  to  send  another  of  the  brethren  to 
Trapani  as  his  substitute.’ 

44  He  found  Carolina  recovered  from  her  dejection  ;  but 
the  fever  of  her  heart  appeared  only  to  be  transferred  to 
her  brain.  She  had  assumed  a  light  and  fantastic  gayety  ; 
talked  of  the  morning’s  discovery  with  something  of  con¬ 
temptuous  ridicule  ;  and  wiping  away  a  tear,  which  she 
declared  was  the  last  that  she  should  ever  shed  for  any 
thing  so  absurd  as  human  regard,  avowed  herself  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  the  cloister,  and  desirous  to  return  into 
the  living  tvorld. 

44  The  confessor  was  4  charmed  with  so  salutary  a  re¬ 
novation  congratulated  heron  her  just  scorn  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  ;  lauded  the  marchese  ;  and  while  he  regretted  that 
4  single  blessedness  should  lose  so  fair  an  ornament,  •  yet 
allowed  that  4  convents  were  not  made  for  all  minds.’ 

44  He  now  turned  to  an  escrutoire,  to  write  a  note  to 
her  family,  communicating  the  change.  But  he  had 
scarcely  written  a  line  before  his  hand  was  arrested.  The 
hand  which  seized  it  was  as  cold  as  ice.  Carolina  stood 
over  him.  The  face  on  which  he  looked  was  of  marble 
whiteness  ;  its  intensely  black  eyes  shot  upon  him  as  it 
they  could  read  bis  soul  ;  and  the  confessor  deemed  him¬ 
self  in  the  power  of  a  lunatic. 

‘4  4  Can  1  have  been  deceived  ?’  said  she,  in  a  shuddering 
tone.  4  There  is  treachery  in  every  wind  that  blows  over 
this  island.  There  is  treachery  in  the  palace,  but  there  is 
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tenfold  treachery  in  the  cloister.  As  you  hope  for  mercy 
in  your  last  hour,  tell  me,  have  1  not  been  deceived  V 
44  4  Daughter,  1  would  not  willingly  add  to  your  distress. 
But  you  doubted  my  story  of  the  guilt  of  that  man,  to 
whom,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  you  had  given  your 
innocent  affections.  Do  you  recognise  this  writing  V 
“  She  glanced  over  the  papers  with  a  burning  look. 
‘  It  is  the  Signor  Vivaldi's,’  was  the  answer. 
u  4  Then  read  what  he  has  written.’ 

“It  was  a  letter  to  a  celebrated  personage,  the  Lady 
Aurelia  Melzi,  a, widow  of  remarkable  beauty.  It  con* 
eluded  with  some  raillery  of  Carolina,  and  a  contemptuous 
description  of  her  portrait,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
one  of  the  lover’s  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  the  new  idol. 

“  Carolina  read  the  satire  with  a  languid  smile.  At 
length  she  said  with  an  effort,  4  This  letter  must  be  a 
forgery. — My  portrait  could  not  have  been  given  up  to  be 
insulted.  He  may  have  forgotten  me;  but  he  is  not — 
villain  enough  to  have  done  this.’ 

14  The  confessor  drew  a  small  box  from  his  bosom.  She 
watdhed  it  with  a  dry  dilated  eye,  a«  it  wag  slowly  unfolded 
from  a  succession  of  papers.  But  suspense  at  length 
grew  agony  :  she  grasped  it,  tore  open  the  last  envelope, 
saw  her  own  portrait,  and  with  a  wild  laugh  stood  gazing. 
She  did  not  faint ;  siie  uttered  no  exclamation  ;  but  stood 
gazing  on  the  fatal  evidence,  until,  as  if  she  longed  to 
indulge  her  indignation  alone,  she  waved  the  confessor 
away. 

“  But  there  was  no  attempt  on  his  part  to  approach  ; 
lie  dared  as  soon  have  approached  a  flash  of  lightning. 
She  laid  down  the  portrait,  and  said, — 4  Now,  sir,  conduct 
me  to  the  world — or  to  my  grave;  which  you  please.’ 

44  But  the  confessor  had  a  farther  purpose.  lie  re¬ 
mained  with  her  for  nn  hour  ;  and  by  alternate  reasoning, 
and  wily  appeals  to  her  insulted  spirit,  at  length  extracted 
an  account  of  the  scene  of  Vivaldi's  encounter  with  the 
carbonari,  to  which  she  had  been  conveyed  blindfolded,  she 
knew  not  by  what  path  ;  and  from  which,  after  having  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  mysterious  ceremony,  she  bad 
been  brought  back,  she  knew  not  by  whom.  The  con¬ 
fessor  took  down  her  evidence,  and  withdrew'. 
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Before  the  next  morning,  Vivaldi  was  seized  in  hi3  bed 
by  an  order  from  the  government,  and  thrown  into  a  dun 
geon  of  this  convent,  which  had  then  been  for  some  time 
used  for  the  concealment  of  criminals,  whom  it  might  be 
inconvenient  to  expose  to  the  public  knowledge.  His 
arrest  w  *cornpanied  with  the  additional  notice,  that 
his  affiliatio  with  the  carbonari  being  ascertained  by  the 
most  unanswerable  testimony,  he  was  to  be  shot  within 
ttvelve  hours, 

“  The  life  of  a  soldier  is  a  bill  of  exchange,  always  pay 
able  on  demand  ;  end  Vivaldi  knew  his  duty  as  well  as  any 
man.  But  he  had  made  uphis  mind  to  die  by  a  cannon-ball : 
and  this  obscure  mode  of  leaving  the  world  put  him  in  a 
passion.  He  threatened  all  the  monks,  nuns,  and  nobles 
in  the  island  with  sudden  extinction  ;  promised  the  full  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  regiment;  atid  finally  swore,  that,  though  il 
he  must  die  he  must,  if  he  ever  got  out  again  he  would 
take  the  quarrel  of  mankind  upon  himself,  and  demolish 
the  monks  and  their  convent  together. 

“  This  was  not  the  way  to  save  his  neck ;  and  he  raved 
in  vain.  He  next  demanded  that,  however  contradictory 
to  the  course  of  Neapolitan  law,  he  might  be  tried  before 
he  was  shot.  This,  too,  was  in  vain.  He  finally  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  Carolina,  while  the  priest  attending  let  out  the 
whole  intelligence  upon  him  at  once,  that  his  beloved  was 
the  witness  against  him.  This  produced  a  new  storm. 
He  called  the  reverend  father  a  tool  of  liars  and  assassins  ; 
execrated  the  desperate  cruelty  that  could  thus  doubly 
strike  the  heart  of  a  dying  man  ;  called  down  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  human  nature  on  the  corrupt  and  sanguinary 
injustice  of  the  tribunals;  and  demanded  that,  since  lie 
must  be  shot,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

“The  priest  withdrew.  The  door  was  again  opened; 
and  Carolina,  in  deep  mourning,  and  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  was  led  in.  Vivaldi  sprang  forward,  and  flung  his 
arms  round  her  with  wild  delight.  She  stood  silent;  and 
no  more  resisted,  nor  returned  his  embrace,  than  if  she 
iiad  been  lifeless  He  drew  back,  in  wonder  and  alarm. 

“  4  My  love.’  said  he,  ‘I  did  not  think  that  our  next 
meeting  would  have  been  here. — But  you  look  pale,  and 
i  fear  that  you  have  been  unhappy.’ 
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41  She  hung  down  her  head,  and  sighed  as  if  her  heai. 
were  breaking. 

44  He  pressed  his  lip  to  her  forehead,  and  they  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  deep  rapture  of  sorrow.  At  length 
he  broke  the  silence,  and  taking  her  feeble  hand,  said. 
4  My  Carolina,  as  it  was  the  hope  of  my  soul  that  you 
should  be  my  wife,  here  let  us — ay,  even  in  this  dungeon 
—take  hands,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  Heaven.5 

44  She  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  convulsive  motion. 

44  4  We  can  at  least  die  together,’  murmured  he,  as  he 
sought  the  retiring  hand. 

44  4  It  was  to  die  I  came,’  were  the  words  uttered  bv  hei 
marble  lip. 

44  4  Here  then  swear,  my  Carolina,  that  living  or  dying 
you  will  be  mine,  my  love — my  wife  and  he  knelt  before 
her. 

44  4  Your  wife!’  she  shrieked,  recovering  terrible  convic¬ 
tion,  ‘your  wife, — I  who  am  your  murdress!’ 

44  Vivaldi  felt  as  if  a  ball  had  struck  him  ;  but  Carolina 
had  found  with  her  confession  her  strength  of  mind  :  she 
made  him  sit  down  ;  and  with  a  frightful  composure  went 
through  the  whole  detail  of  what  she  called  her  4  treachery.’ 

44  They  sat  together  for  an  hour  ;  during  which  Vivaldi 
had  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  Carolina  to  existence, 
and  had  only  increased  her  desire  to  die  with  him,  by 
clearing  up  the  mystery  of  the  letter  and  the  picture— -the 
one  having  been  forged,  and  the  other  stolen.  There  was 
in  all  this  a  strange  mixture  of  delight  and  agony  ;  and  the 
passion  of  those  two  high-hearted  creatures  never  burned 
with  a  brighter  flame  than  when  it  was  so  near  extinction 
for  ever. 

44  The  roll  of  a  muffled  drum  struck  the  ear.  Carolina 
knew  the  sound,  and  flinging  herself  into  her  lover’s  arms, 
determined  not  to  be  separated  from  him,  even  in  the 
grave.  A  hasty  step  started  from  the  door,  at  which  a 
masked  and  muffled  figure  had  been  long  listening  unseen 
m  the  twilight  of  the  dungeon. 

44  4  The  time  is  come,’  said  the  figure ;  4  yours,  sir,  to  die 
the  death  of  a  traitor ;  and  yours,  signora,  to  obey  the  will 
of  your  friends,  and  insult  men  of  honour  no  more.* 

44  He  attempted  to  force  her  away.  Vivaldi  sprang 
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turiously  upon  him.  In  the  struggle,  he  struck  off  the 
intruder’s  mask,  and  saw  the  marchese !  He  exclaimed. 
4  Spontini !’ 

44  *  Ha !  have  you  found  me  then  ?’  muttered  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  bosom.  Vivaldi  grasped 
it,  and  with  Carolina  fainting, on  his  arm,  had  yet  the 
vigour  and  dexterity  to  wrest  it  from  his  hand.  Spontini, 
foaming  with  wrath,  drew  another ;  but  before  he  could 
pull  the  trigger,  Vivaldi  had  fired — the  roof  was  covered 
with  the  villain’s  brains. 

4>  Vivaldi  stood  bewildered  ;  but  the  wits  of  women  are 
quick.  The  door  lay  open.  Carolina  put  the  dead  man’s 
mask  on  her  lover,  muffled  him  in  the  cloak,  and  with  the 
undischarged  pistol  in  her  hand,  led  him  from  the  vault. 
All  impediment  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  removed, 
She  met  neither  monk  nor  military  in  the  house.  The 
garden  gate  was  open :  at  a  short  distance  were  grooms 
with  horses :  she  made  signs  to  them  to  approach.  The 
measure  was  hazardous ;  but,  friends  or  enemies,  she  must 
venture.  r 

“  No  words  were  exchanged.  The  men  wore  masks, 
and  were  evidently  placed  there  for  some  sinister  purpose. 
Vivaldi  mounted  a  led  horse  *  his  mistress  was  placed  on 
another ;  and  they  all  set  off  full  gallop  to  the  shore. 
There  a  barge  was  lying,  with  its  sails  up,  ready  for  instant 
flight.  The  attendants  put  them  on  board,  and  the  barge 
flew  before  the  wind. 

u  My  regiment,”  said  the  Neapolitan,  44  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  Lucca  ;  and  in  one  of  the  intervals  of  service,  a 
party  or  two  of  us  had  gone  down  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  Livorno.  We  had  been  riding  on  the  sea-shore,  when 
our  attention  was  caught  by  the  beauty  and  swift  sailing 
of  a  felucca,  a  gilded  and  ornamented  thing,  that  swept 
like  a  feather  along  the  water.  We  raced  to  meet  it  at 
the  landing-place.  But  it  had  fairly  beaten  us  ;  and  on 
the  sl^ore  I  heard  my  name  called  out  by  a  wild-looking 
figure,  sallow  as  an  Indian,  bearded  as  a  Turk,  and  lank 
as  a  greyhound.  Conceive  our  astonishment  when  we 
found  that  it  was  our  comrade,  the  gallaqt  and  handsome 
Vivaldi,  in  proper  person.  His  companion  was  my  dis¬ 
dainful  flame,  and  the  general  Sicilian  wonder,  the  love 
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best  of  the  lovely,  the  bewitcher  of  all  hearts,  Caroline 
Visconti.  Her  splendour  had  been  a  little  clouded  by  the 
convent  scenes  ;  but  the  sea  air,  the  delight  of  escape,  and 
the  security  in  which  she  found  herself  among  us,  gave 
her  features  a  sort  of  redundant  and  sparkling  happiness, 
that  was,  I  think,  much  more  perilous  to  the  connoisseur. 
Her  beauty  was  poetic.  We  all  agreed,  that  if  Canova 
would  make  an  image  of  Animated  Pleasure,  she  was  the 
finest  model  in  the  world.  For  her  loveliness  we  all  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  at  once  ;  it  was — 1  Fascination,’ 

“  The  secret  history  of  the  whole  affair  is  easy  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  scenes  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  playing  in  this  unlucky  island. 

“  That  mountain,”  said  he,  pointing  to  AEtna,  whose 
brow  was  now  growing  rosy  in  the  first  dawn, u  is  not  an 
unfair  emblem  of  the  whole  national  spirit — a  surface  of 
luxuriant  and  even  noble  qualities,  over  a  vault ; — summer 
on  the  outside,  an  eternal  fire  within,  sometimes  'bursting 
out  to  the  devastation  of  what,  Heaven  knows,  has  been 
sufficiently  devastated  already,  and  at  all  times  gnawing 
away  the  bowels  of  the  land.  The  only  difference  between 
the  mountain  and  the  mind,  Tam  afraid,  is,  that  one  of 
them  will  never  see  sunrise. 

“  Spontini  was  a  profligate,  who  loved  money,  beauty, 
and  his  own  will,  and  had  determined  on  making  himself 
master  of  them  all  in  La  Carolina.  This  he  might  have 
managed  in  ordinary  cases  by  his  ordinary  means  of  bribery 
and  violence.  But  her  open  rejection  of  him,  and  her 
unguarded  preference  of  another,  had  put  him  upon  the 
exercise  of  a  cooler  but  more  complete  vengeance. 

u  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  lavish  waste  of 
brains  in  which  a  thorough  genius  among  my  countrymen 
will  indulge,  when  passion,  avarice,  or  scorn  has  put  him 
on  his  mettle.  Spontini  could  have  easily  handed  his  rival 
over  to  the  scaffold  ;  but  this  was  not  enough.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  make  his  mistress  lead  him  there.  For  thaj  pur-' 
pose,  he  had  plunged  Vivaldi  into  a  meeting  of  the  carbo¬ 
nari,  who  assembled  masked,  and  in  the  revolutionary 
foppery  of  Greek  and  Roman  costumes,  weekly,  under  his 
very  banqueting  room  ;  Spontini  being  at  once  a  carbo- 
uaro  and  a  government  spy,  and  thus  providing  for  himself 
however  matters  might  turn  round* 
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'  **  La  Carolina  had  been  hurried  from  her  convent,  which 
dared  refuse  no  request  of  this  powerful  reprobate,  to 
stand  as  a  future  witness  against  her  unfortunate  lover. 

u  With  the  dagger  at  her  throat,  she  had  seen  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  inauguration  ;  and  in  terror  had  watched  the 
progress  of  her  lover’s  undoing,  till  she  saw  him  about  to 
take  the  oath.  Love  then  mastered  fear ;  and  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  *  Swear  not  at  all.’  By  whom  the  words  had 
been  placed  before  him  at  supper  he  never  could  tell ;  but 
the  coincidence  prevented  his  taking  the  oath.  Carolina 
was  muffled  instantly,  and  forced  back  to  her  cloister. 

u  Spontini  had  come  in  disguise  to  the  dungeon,  for  the 
scarcely  less  than  infernal  purpose  of  delighting  himself 
with  the  last  agonies  of  his  victims.  His  exultation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  high  to  be  prudent,  and  his  coming  forward 
a  few  minutes  too  soon  exposed  him  to  the  pistol,  which 
will  never  do  a  more  deserved  act  of  justice,  though  it 
should  be  the  succedaneum  for  all  modes  of  sending  a 
scoundrel  out  of  the  world.  The  grooms  and  the  barge 
were  arrangements  of  the  rnarchese  for  carrying  off  La 
Carolina  to  a  retreat  among  the  Apennines,  where  1  be¬ 
lieve  from  my  soul  that  he  had  already  figured  as  an  ex¬ 
perimentalist  on  the  purses  of  merchant  and  traveller. 

44  But  the  matins  are  ringing,  the  monks  are  singing; 
the  lazy  rogues  who  sleep  at  night  are  going  to  rise  ;  the 
industrious  rogues  who  exert  their  energies  on  the  roads 
during  the  night  are  now  leaving  their  vocation  to  the 
postmasters  and  padres.  The  prime  minister  of  Naples  is 
awaking  to  examine  a  new  peruke  which  he  is  to  wear  at 
the  levee,  lest  the  secretary  of  state’s  lady  should  take  him 
for  an  older  fool  than  her  husband.  The  king  is  oiling  his 
English  fowling-piece  to  shoot  partridges  for  the  next 
twelve  hours,  lest  any  body  should  take  him  for  any 
thing— -but  what  he  is.  The  minister  of  police  is  taking 
himself  home  to  his  bed,  without  giving  his  confessor  the 
trouble  of  knowing  in  which  of  Signor  Barbaglia’s  gaming¬ 
houses  he  filled  his  pockets  ; — and,  Signor  mio,  unless  we 
follow  his  example,  we  shall  be  taken  for  philosophers  or 
conspirators  :  so  be  it'; — if  they  take  us  for  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  monk  or  rnarchese. 
u  Addio,  Italia  !  country  of  the  arts — the  first  of  which 
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is  the  art  to  live,  I  bequeath  it  for  its  grain* 
motto— 

Con  arte,  ed  iuganno  si  vive  mezzo  Panno. 

Con  inganno,  e  con  arte,  si  vive  1’altra  parte 

.  r  -  •  .  ' 

I  go  to  the  savage  land  where  macaroni  is  no  more  :  where 
i  shall  not  exult  in  the  sight  of  a  dancer  at  six  thousand 
ducats  a  year,  nor  scent  the  four-and-twenty  covers  of  a 
singer’s  daily  table.  But  even  those  delights  have  had 
their  compensations : 

Non  si  puo  aver  !a  rosa  senza  le  spine. 

1  *  And,  Italian  as  I  am,  I  am  not  reconciled  by  the 
feasting  of  any  human  being  to  my  being  starved.  Wei- 
come  then  the  prairie  and  the  lake  ;  welcome  even  the 
sullen  visages  and'  the  sour  beer  of  the  land  of  republics. 
But  the  first  man  who  talks  politics  to  me  in  America,  I. 
shall  shoot  on  the  spot.  I  henceforth  fling  away  the  fan 
and  the  fiddle,  the  calendar  and  the  cue.  I  shall  let  my 
beard  grow,  take  my  bundle  on  my  back,  my  hatchet  on 
my  shoulder,  fight  my  way  through  the  forest,  hunt  bears, 
ride  buffaloes,  and,  when  I  die,  die  with  my  back  turned 
to  the  lovely  land  of  hypocrites  and  holinesses,  and  have 
inscribed  on  my  tomb  :  4  Here  sleeps  a  carbonaro.’ 
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